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Paper puts 3000 poly, 
college jobs in danger 


by Karen Gold 

National Advisory Body croup members this week fought 
off an apparent attempt by the Department of Education 
and Science to impose staff; student ratios on all 
polytechnics and colleges, which-would mean the loss of 
3000 jobs. 

The NAB Technical and Data Group insisted that a DES 
paper calculating the difference between actual ratios and 
those recommended by Her Majesty's Inspectorate last 

« :ar was a policy matter and should be postponed for the 
AB board to consider next week. 

The paper says only three institutions - Sheffield and 
Plymouth polytechnics and Hertfordshire College of Build- 
ing- arc at or above the ratios calculated and recommended 
by the inspectorate last year. 

It compares those with the ratios in institutions in the 
1982/83 academic yenr. It calculates for all polytechnics, 
major colleges and other colleges doing considerable 
advanced work how many posts would have logo by 1985 in 
order to meet the HMI ratios. 

Despite the increase in student numbers over that period, 
the paper says that the overall cut in lecturing staff in 
polytechnics would have to be 9 per cent, and in major 
colleges 17 percent. That would mean a loss of 2,3% posts 
from the two groups. 

By estimating the jobs to go in small colleges, and making 
an allowance for full-cost students who were not included in 


the 1982/83 figures, the department calculates that another 
600 posts would go, making it 3,000 in all. 

The paper lists figures for the implied reduction in staff 
for almost 100 institutions. The HMI recommends that 
polytechnics move to an average staff-student ratio of 
11.7:1, although the actual ratios calculated by the DES in 


London College of Printing 56.3. .. 

The figures do have two caveats attached. First the NAB 
target numbers exclude overseas students paying full-cost 
fees and short course students, so even institutions 
operating on recommended ratios overall would appear to 
be better staffed thari in these tables. Secondly, since the 
recommended ratios are calculated by adding up those 
recommended by subject specialist HMIs, the total figure 
for each institution is not quite as accurate as the subject 
figures. 


Laser research complex 
faces closure threat 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

This year's budget debate in the Scien- 
ce and Engineering Research Council 
has produced n serious threot to n 
multi-million pound laser research 
complex used oy over 100 university 
researchers. 

The council's science bonrd has 
looked at upper and lower financial 


guidelines for 1985/86 and concluded 
•hat imposition of the lower guideline 
would mean closing the £2m*a-vcar 
central laser facility at the Rutherford- 


Appleton Laboratory in Oxfordshire. 

Each of the four SERC boards has 
been instructed to offer plans on two 
guidelines. The upper Itmil for the 
science board is roughly level funding 
and the lower limit means a 2 per cent 
cut. 

The laser facility is widely recog- 
nized as generating first class research 
plasma physics and the behaviour of 
matter under intense energy bombard- 
ment, and has attracted important 
international collaborators. Some 
coqncil members regard the threat to 
close the facility as unnecessarily pro- 
vocative, but members of the science 
board grmie that there is no other 
ctnrm arable saving open to them. 
They • argue that the other large 
i r< ^ facilities — the synchrot- 
ron radiation source at Daresbury and 

Sf.u 8 ?? lation 0eu *Ton source at 
Kutherfoid - arc even more impor- 


tant. The neutron soutcc, which came 
under threut two years ago, will not be 
ready for users until late this year and 
cost nearly £50nt to build. 

The only other option would be to 
cut university research grants and 
studentships, the science boards 
argues. It wants to increase grant 
support, in common with the other 
boards. 

If the overall council budget remains 
level, forcing through the lower guide- 
line for any individual board wilt 
depend on the council's judgment of 
the bids each board has made for extra 
funds. Here, the science board is 
seeking substantial increases for uni- 
versity grants and for reseatch in 
solid-state physics for the new kinds of 
microchips - Known as work on “low- 
dimensional structures”. 

The astronomy, space and radio 
board, which faces cuts of £2m next 
year in any case, wants assurances of 
funding for a new UK-led space misr 
sion later in the 1980s. The engineering 
board wants approval for a new effort 
in manufacturing automation, as well 
as having to fintT extra money to meet 
the council’s commitment to the Alvey 
programme for computer research. 

The council has contingency funds 
for new developments of £6m fn 1985/ 
86 and £9m in 1986/87, but most of dlls 
is likely to be used to relieve pressure 
on university work. The rejection rate 
for grants placed in the top category by 
referees is now nearing 50 per cent. 



PamelaHom 
dispels nostalgia 
about English 
country life, 15 


Debate ‘a smokescreen’ says Labour Party 


figures on student de- 

SfeveilrE 11 V- her ,hc c,05ure of 
UniVerskies and polytechnics, 

WnS of whole depait- 

|Ste>S^ b0U - Party s P° kesmea “id 

’ftiSL 8 ' statement Mr ; Giles 
education . 

*Pokfcsm^!l 5 n(1 u ¥^ A ndrew Bcn n ett. 
frir higher education, cal- 


to disguise therr intention to contract 
the system." .. 

They released an open letter to Mr 
Christopher Ball, of .the National 
Advisory BDdy.and Sir Peter Swlnner- 
ton-Dyer, chairman of the University 
Grants Committee to say that in the 

there must be wider opportunities and 
security of funding: and the cas* ' 0T 
higher education hiust be made ^. 
The Labour Party 

its replies to lb$\ NAB 

quesbSn^ 


questionnaires 


up to less traditional groups, replacing 
A levels. ■ ■ _ 

For the universities some first de- 
grees should become more broadly 
based, combining; arts, sciences and 
social sciences. The bias against re- 
search In the social sciences should be 
reversed. . 

There should bp no essential differ- 
ences in the teaching functions of 
universities and, polytechnics. The 
UGC should be replaced with a Uni- 
versities Council, with ,wo tlC t s ’ a 
policy committee and academic com- , 
' jnlUee, and' an independent secretariat 
shared with NAB. There sbopJd , be -a 
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its table vary quite a lot from that. City of London is the 
lowest at 12.7:1 and Leicester is the highest at 11,2:1. 

The polytechnics have less far to go than the major 
colleges,- the paper says, since their ratios in 1982 were 
generally higher, but they are expected to move to on 
average 12:1. 

Tlie biggest job losses are not always among the expected 
institutions. North East London Polytechnic Ts near the top 
with 1 16.5 jobs to go, but North London is even higher with 
1*19.6 losses. The overall loss of jobs in London would be 
considerable, since three other London polytechnics - 
South Bank, City of London and Central London - arc all 
near the top, with 89.2, 99 and 80.5 losses respectively. 

The London art colleges would also lose 84.6 posts. 
Three polytechnics would need extra staff because or their 
increased student numbers - Birmingham, Plymouth and 
Preston. But others which have taken large increases in 
student numbers would still lose some posts, for example 
Teesside faces 18. 

Other institutions which would lose large numbers are 
Leeds, Trent, and Bristol polytechnics — 112.1, 80.3 and 
69.8 respectively. Bradford and llkley College, would lose 
77.5, Derbyshire College of Higher Education 64.3, and the 




i ledger. 








Sir Keith wants more 
say in v-cs* survey 


by Ngaio Crequer 

Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State-for 
Education and Science, has told vice 
chancellors to think again on two. 
crucial aspects of their proposed 
efficency survey in the universities. .. 

Sir Keith, who was given details of 
the vice chancellors' proposals at a 
meeting last week, said he was sticking 
on two points. He wonted Governe- 
ment involvement in the compositiion 
of the survey teams and a much wider 
scope for the inquiries. 

The Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals has always insisted In its 
talks with ministers and officials that 
although it is prepared to carry out the 
efficiency inquiry, it should oe inde- 
pendent of the Government. 

But the signs are that they are now 
prepared to concede the point, in 
order that their scheme becomes 
acceptable. It has been made clear that 
refusal to do Sir Keith's bidding would 
result in reduced funding. 

What officials have in mind is repre- 
sentation of the Government's effi- 
ciency unit on the survey teams. TTie 
CVCP wanted the teams to consist of 


just university officers and indepen- 
dent consultants, with University 
Grants ConimUtce support. 

The efficiency} unit is a seVen-strong 
team in the Cabinet Office, It reports 
to the PrimS^Ministcr through Sir 
Robin Ibbs, her adviser on efficiency. 

It is currently carrying out two 
inquiries across six Government de- 
partments- looking at support services 
for administrative work, consultancy, 
inspection and review capabilities. 

The insistence on n wider scope Tor 
the reviews may be a question of 
definition. The CVCP has said the 
surveys must not question teaching 
nnd research but accepts that they can 
look at management systems. 

The Department of Education and 
Science says this means they must be 
able to question decisions about the 
allocation of resources. This obviously 
strays Into academic decisions. 

Officials from the DES and the 
CVCP will meet in the next couple of 
weeks to agree the final structure of 
the reviews. The CVCP is also now 
looking for someone to head the 
steering group that will supervise the 
reviews. 


Science park criticized 


A new economic study rubs. the gloss 
off the much-lauded Cambridge Uni- 
versity science park. The study. finds 
that firms in the park have few more 
academic research links than other; 
similar firms in the region, and that the 
park has made little contribution to 
local employment. 

The findings come from work by 
Barry Mobre of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity department of applied econo- 
mics and Rodney Spires of Cambridge 
City Council's planning department. 
Their report for the Pans-bgsed Orga- 
nization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) went one 
better than most. Studies, of. science 
.parks by, comparing the park with 
other sites in the region. .. 

They found that only 24 per cent, of 
the 25 firms on the science, park 
opened in 1973 bn .a site owned by 
Trinity College had research links With 

• ; I _J.L aka • 


firms because they had more em- 
ployees with spednjist skills recruited 
outside the region. 

With around 50 other science porks 
planned or under development in 
Britain, the Cambridge findings are 
significant because in most respects the ; . 
Cambridge science park fits the mor " 
first established in the US. 

Most of the firms on the Trinity 
are science and research based' 
corns, making high-technolof' 
ducts with a well-qualified v/tf 
But It Is clear that pioxinriF ^ 
university was not their malfl ■* 
for renting space on the site. Inc». 
many firms had research links in t- 
UK regions as Were doing work w 
the university. The researchers co 
dude that if firms need research done.: 
they will go but find find the right: 
people with distance no object. ■ 


I the university. This compared with 19 ' \ While many companies sited the ; 
l per 1 cent of other 1 companies in' the attractive envftonmenl as a reasori (or 
i region, itself an ususuhliy high figure. = their choke of; Cambridge, the study. 


i region, itself an ususuhlfy high figure. 

1 . : On employment, the -authors coin* 
: eluded thaj it Was likely .as many, Jobs 
i wpuld have been : ere ated without ■ the 


I their evidence suggested that thenew 
■ rompanipii Wm^rriftity iite L offcred 
fewer jobs id 0Wi( retf^teptsjjjiah othejl; 


their choke of; Cambridge, the study, 
suggest^ that special |ow : den$ity de-./ 
yolopments like the science park are 1 
probab)y unnecessary. And the &u-" 
thors conclude that ^conventional in- •. 
dustriai development would have pro- 
duct three timeS as maay itibj for>. 
local people” compared with the CanV 
bfkig^'i'CjencC park. ’ ;; 
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Sir, - Alan Wilson's “radical 
framework" for a multi-disciplinary 


Utilitarian view of education 


More aid for 


framework [or a multi-disciplinary 
degree {THES, February Jf>) betrays 

both a WOtTVine level of ii>nnrnnn> 


both a worrying level of ignorance 
about what has been achieved in this 
area over the past decade, and a set of 
assumptions about the nature and 
purpose of higher education that are 
disturbing. 

fr j 5 H°| l ^ ue to claim that existing 
multi -disciplinary degrees are cobbled 
together from elements of single disci- 

K line programmes, although rhis may 
e (he case for litany university joint 
honours degrees. Nor is the second 
premise, that multi-disciplinary dc- 

S rees are unpopular and unde mail- 
ing, true. Again, in many of the 
universities where the single discipline 
reigns supreme, structurally present in 
their departmental organization, and 
where no external accountability for 
course design and curriculum exists, 
this may be so. Students on such 
courses however often have lo work 
extra hard to meet the requirements of 
competing rather than cooperative 


seen to luck the “bard" knowledge and 
skills of their single-honours peers this 
is all too often a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 

By contrast, in the maintained sec- 
tor, a large number of multi and 
inter-disciplinary courses have been 
designed and successfully taught since 

tk« mm. 


progression and balance of theory, 
method, example, core themes and 
disciplinary options, modes of assess- 
ment and appropriate teaching 
methods. If anytliing has been learned 


the mid- 1 970s. Their popularity may 
be judged by the 2000 students who 
have so far graduated from the Oxford 


Polytechnic modular decree alone. 
The Council of National Academic 
Awards interfaculty studies board was 
set up specifically to validate and 
monitor on behalf of the council 
courses crossing sciences, social scien- 
ces and humanities. It probably repre- 
sents the widest existing pool of know- 
■ ledge and experience of the issues 
raised by Professor Wilson, yet he 
seems unaware of it. The work of the 
interfaculty board and of the Institu- 
tions launching such multidisciplinary 
degrees suggests that far more than 

f ilous hopes and finely-titled curricu- 
iim concepts are necessary to their 
successful operation. Most of them 
have Involved innovative management 
and counselling structures as well as 
detailed thought and experiment on 


o ------- 

departments, they undertake courses 
whose design is Influenced more by 
administrative convenience than 


academic coherence, and if they are 


Breaking down 

Sir, - 1 1 has come to our notice lhat the 
travelling workshops experiment, ori- 
ginally funded by the British Library, 
is encountering financial problems 
which arc preventing it from realising 
its full potential. 

As some of your readers will know, 
the experiment investigated bibliog- 
raphic education and, after extensive 
research in a large number of institu- 
tions of higher education, produced a 
series of learning packages on sources 
of information. At the end of the 


methods. If anytliing has been learned 
it is that a blueprint for such a course 
simply does not exist; incremental 
advance from existing best practice is a 
better model. 

But Professor Wilson’s article wor- 
ries me far more than this apparent 
ignorance of developments in multidis- 
ciplinary higher education. He writes 
in the terminology and with the con- 


cepts of systems theory. The curricu- 
lum is built of “foundations studies”. 


“general" and “substantive” systems, 
traditional disciplinary concerns be- 
come “systems of interest’* and the 
new degrees must not be "soft” when 
compared to single honours courses. 
This is the language of a “hard”, 


macho, technology, of cybernetics and 
manasement. It is not tnc language of 


a critical but humane scholarship but 
speaks of a narrowly utilitarian view of 
higher education. The view becomes 
explicit towards the end of the article: 
"such graduates would probably be 
much more use to industry than con- 
ventional ones". The humanities be- 


come a sort of cultural veneer fur the 
scientist rather than disciplines milking 
their own rigorous intellectual de- 
mands, not n surprising view from nn 
author who expects English lo supply 
students with “writing skills". If higher 
education is to be regarded as technical 
training then this scheme may offer nn 
inoffensive Initial doodle, if it is to 
offer more to its students and touchers, 
then the assumptions upon which this 
blueprint rests nre dangerously 
narrow. 

Has it, I wonder, occurred to the 
professor of urban ami regional 
geography that geography, unpre- 
fixed, has always been able to offer n 
range of concepts, skills, theories and 
methods which make it potentially a 
multi-disciplinary degree in its own 
nght? He will doubtless be aware of 
the problems of constructing a cohe- 
rent and unified curriculum within 
geography, to cross other disciplines in 
addition increases those problems fac- 
torially. 


overseas 


Engineering 
survey 
slams polys 


Union i e ’ war over tenure 


by David Jobbins 


S i ’ ~ i wm P ,l L 'W™ with the vi« 
dinned lor of Oxford University,^ 
Geoffrey Warnock, that (he gow™ 
mem should do more tn encourage 
students from underdeveloped coii 
tries to study in llritain { THES, Febni- 


ury 10]. 

Mr Wiimock’s finding that students 
I rum Hie poorest countries are under- 
represented in the overseas student 
intake to Oxford is borne out national- 
ly. In 1974/5 students from the 30 least 
developed countries formed only 6.1 
per cent of the total overseas numbers 
m the public sector and bv 1981/2 fthe 
Inst year for which national figures art 
available) the proportion stood at 53 
per cent. 

Dramatically rising fee levels and 
the introduction of full cost fees in 
1980/ 1 have brought about a huge 
decline in overseas student numbers 
from a peak of 86,779 in 1978/9 to 
57,840 in 1981/2. The decline in nura* 
bers among students from the poorest 
countries has been least precipitate. 
Yet this is no reason for complacency. 
The relative buffering of this group is 
probably due to two causes: first, their 
numbers were already very low before 
1981/2 indicating that high costs had 
already placed entry to British educa- 
tion beyond reach of most of these 
students; second, more of these sta- 


Yours sincerely, 

DENIS E. COSGROVE 


Soviet justice 


University of Technology, 
Loughborough. 


Sir, - May one hope that the new 
president of the USSR will use his 
authority to sel right some of the 
injustices perpetrated under his pre- 
decessor? 


project Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytechnic assumed responsibility for 
the funding, preparation and sale of 


the funding, preparation and sale of 
further packages. 

Our own experience of TWE is 
limited to one scries of history work- 
shops which we ran recently as pari of 


One case which should be or 
particular concern to the academic 
community Is that of Professor YuU 
Kagarlitsky, a leading specialist In 
English and comparative literature. 
Professor Kagarlitsky, who is Inter- 
nationally known for his work on 
drama and on science fiction, Is a vice 
president of the H. G. Wells Society 
and an honorary member of the 
Science Fiction Research Associa- 


tion. Recently lie was summarily 
dismissed from the chair he has held 
for many years at the Lunacharsky 
Theatrical Institute, “because of his 
son’s dissident activities". (His son, 
Boris, took part In a “new left" 
discussion group criticizing Soviet 
society from a Marxist standpoint.) 


I should be glad to hear from any 
readers who know of Professor 
KagarUtskl and his work, and who 
wish to be associated with the pro- 
test* against this act of arbitrary 
victimization which arc now being 
circulated. 



Polytechnic engineering departments 
are failing to bring their students up to 
date with new technology, according 
to a survey of 13 departments pub- 
lished by Her Majesty’s Inspectorate 
this week. 

The survey, earned out between 
1979 and 1982, says: “The use of 


computers is disappointing and insuffi- 
cient emphasis is placed upon their use 

• Pnmnnlart am rarplu iiCPil 


in syllabi. Computers are rarely used 
to back up lecture material and are 
employed infrequently in laboratory 
work. 


dents are likely to be supported by 
funding from public institutions, who 
are generally slower in adjusting their 


shops which we ran recently as part of " 
t ms college's combined studies ( hons) MnCR tala 

degree. These workshops were based l¥,U " * w 1C 


PATRICK PARRINDER, 
39 College Road, 

Reading, Berks. 


on the package British history , 1760- 
79d0, compiled by Professor Norman 
McCord and Sue Lacey and published 


in 1979. They were highly successful 
and consequently the staff concerned 
would have liked to ran similar TWE 
workshops in other subjects. We were, 
therefore, disappointed to discover 
that there are now only three packages 
available, none of which relates to 
subjects studied in this college. 
Moreover, we understand that for 
financial reasons there arc no plans 
either to create new packages or to 
update the two (history and biology) 
that have recently been withdrawn. 


and consequently the staff concerned 
would have liked to run similar TWE 


The loss of these is not only unfortun- 
ate on educational grounds but also 


represents a failure to exploit fully the 
work ( and investment) mat went into 


1 i! . ^ • 
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rim,:*; 


. leir creation: 

It is clear to us that the learning 
packages have considerable value for 
higher education. However it seems 
unreasonable to expect any single 
polytechnic, especially in the present 
economic dirtate, to provide the fin- 
ance that would be required for the 
commercial stage. We suggest, there- 
fore, that the British Library, as hinder 
the original project and Copyright 
^aer, , should evaluate the existing 
r->.i?kcting policy, create a users* group 
I •4’ nst,tute a programme for de- 
. I 1 -Thment. This could, perhaps, in- 
-■ *|ne creation of a Centre for 
I " . %aphic Education, 
v iastle upon Tyne Polytechnic 
; , ;h credit for the long term 
:* £ more recently, binding of 

'ours, faithfully, 

NICK t>REW 

Tutor librarian. 

TERENCE RODGERS 
Lecturer in history ; 

Bath College qf Higher Education. ; 


air, - uavia berry s article on philoso- 
phy and feminism {THES, February 
iOj provokes a thought. Three of the 
philosophers mentioned there - Eli- 
zabeth Anscombe, Philippa Foot and 
Mary Warnock - were, along with Iris 
Murdoch, of my own generation, read- 
ing Greats at Oxford early in the last 
war. Things were then a bit peculiar 
There was no rat-race; there seemed 
indeed to be little future. Wars of 
looked rather unimportant. * 
The Few men undergraduates 
around - mostly conscientious objec- 
tors, ordtnands or the physically unfit - 
were not a lot more interested than we 
were in the game of amazingly clever 
performances and put-downs which so 
often wrecks philosophy. And among 
the few overworked dons who taught 

n “me - in particular 

Donald MacKinnon, tutor tq three of 
us - who were as far as possible from 
the slick arrogant, more or less logic- 

Tnough he and others gave us the 
hard linguistic discipline we needed 
nobody imposed on us the subtle and 
deadly code which makes it shamefut 


A level grades 

Sir. - I am somewhat fazed by Brian 
Heaps letter (THES, February 10) 
where he writes of several medical 
school admissions tutors expressing 
concern nbout the numbers of appli- 
cants seeking medical places with A 
cvel predictions of D. D, D grades and 
less. These are termed ,F polmless” 


Konstantin Chernenko: will he set 
nght injustices? 


financial plans to changing circumst- 
ances than nre privutc sources. 

The new injection of funds within 
the Pym package to assist students 
from the underdeveloped countries is 
welcome. However, sve believe further 
efforts need to be made to increase and 
improve existing provisions. In par- 
ticular, we hope that the government 
will reconsider making funds nvailible 
through educational institutions and 
mill-governmental organizations in 
order to allow assistance to worthy 
students not included in existing 
schemes. 


applications and Mr Heap invites other 
departments, universities and 

polytechncs to w him .u 


polytechnics to let him have the 
approximate number or percentage oF 
pointless applications submitted by 
serwols for places on degree courses 
The reality is much more compli- 
cated than Mr Heap or those medical 
school admissions tutors seem to 
appreciate. Schools, by and large, in 
giving advice on university entry, will 
advise candidates of the likely grade 
requirements for courses and will write 
Universities Central Council on 
Admissions testimonials accordingly 
* JS ld be very dishonest for a schobl 
to write hh UCCA reference for a pupil 

inSi 01 A' 


suitable. 

But what of the candidate whom we 
believe will make an excellent medic, 
or will benefit from a particular uni- 
versity course but may not minin the 
going ‘‘market rate" in terms of A level 
grades? Given the unreliability of A 
leve results as predictions of degree 
results much less adaptability lo a 
university course, we hope the les- 
tamomnls we write will be read. 

How do the admissions tutors and 
Mr Heap propose to distinguish bet- 
ween these three categories? 1 have 
been at the job of teaching long 
enough to know that our estimates of 
what our pupils might attain at A level 
can often be dramatically wrong so 
what may seem “pointless’’ to us can 
“S? 1 v , ery reali stic to our pupils. 

Much more important however, do I 
detect evidence of something which I 
nave sometimes suspected . . . admis- 
?'?.? tutors do not read testamonials 
with quite the same degree of care and 
attention with which we write them, 
and would prefer those boxes restored 
setting out grade predictions which 
were removed from (he UCCA form 


Yours faithfully, 
NIGEL HARTLEY. 


General secretary, 


World University Service (UK) 
2U/2I Compton Terrace, 
London. 


Two and four 


Sir, - Why is Mr Pickard so anxious to 
discredit polytechnic achievements? 
{THES, February 3). His figures for 
losses of students between tint uid 


second years, and first and third yews 
are no less than 24 per cent and 36 P® r 
cent respectively. I understand, on 
good evidence, that the average fr 


l|IU| lilW ■ . 

gurcs for polytechnics are nearer 1« 
per cent and 20 per cent. For univeru- 


prescrioea oy me very latest fashion, 
me fungus which puts nearly all 
women, and a great many sensible men 
as well, entirely off philosophy was 


traiy to our best advice, candidates will 
sometimes insist op being entered for 
particular, courses, for which we be- 
lieve they may not be academically 


some years ago. Then they Would not 
have to read what we write at all. 
Yours faithfully, 

M.T.M. CASEY McCANN 


tics the corresponding figures are ab- 
out 8 per cent and 10 per cent. 

Using these loss rates, reasonable 
distributions for three-year and ,'v’ 
year courses fora total fo 3000 students 
would be for a polytechnic 1130, 970. 
900 and 1615, 1385, and fora uniyew- 
ty 1065, 980. 955 and 1565, 
Hence, the extra intake for two-year 
courses would be 43 per cent ‘9 1 
polytechnics and 47 per cent for urn- 


versifies. . These percentages compare . 
with my model's 50 per cent, Pickard s y 
36 per cent and your editorial’s 33 per ■■ ; 
cent. Which now is the more lenawc r. 

thesis? : =j 

However, the gravamen of my iriiej \ ■ 
lay in the need to consider more ■ 
four-year courses for certain scimcc , ^ 
and engineering subjects, balanced i uy j ■ j. 
two-year courses for students mmy r | 
suited to shorter courses. Dare w I 

suggest that Pickard's highlfghting ; 

theloss rates for polytechnics lead* ® 


Red Lodge, Oak Lane. 
Sevenoaks, Kent. 


largely absehL " ■ K 

r don’t want to suggest that it is 
worth while starting a European war in 


Right balance 




SS„ er , h¥ rav '1f K 

a ^"gpbttosophy in universities. But I 
do think that we were exceptionally 
lucky, and that there could be a moral 
in. toe tale. . 

MARY MlDOLEY, 

Department of philosophy. 
University of Newcastle.' 


Sir, - You argue (Leader, THES 

fc ar ? $ !t is moic Important 
that die university Grants TWmir»„.. 
(and lat 


Bogus subjects 

Sir, - What can be said against the 

bogus subject of parapsychology -as in 

your admirable leading article^ TO/E57 
Febniary 17) - ? an bo said agajnst thr 
equally bogus subject of theology.' 
Many yeart hgd, Rusftl! MgbeSi&J?ft ’ 
fs undesirable to believe a proposition 


when there is no ground whatever for 
supposing it to be true." f* added that 
this opinion, if it bbearhe common, ' 
would tend to diminish the incomes of- 
■clairvoyants arid bishops. And; he. 


27 a W shou !d establish a proper 
Standing committee for , cahtimlma 
Stej ?" lba h . (be Advisor? 

: !^fi_ r _ a 5 y ar|<1 au W=racy topiSr aduat^ 


Sj?o dpn ! ma - e over lhe J nformaL the 
WMfa^-over the liberal, the adv- 

SH?1uAo r lhe "on-advanced. UGC 

!? ri “ramntees alone would 
tend to increase this imbalance, and a 

ISSSTTL C ? uncil with adequate 
, ‘Responsible*^ and 

ACACElfii n a 8 rcvival of 
^ eeded . lo correct it, and 

'iLSS* between the 


me loss rates for poiytecnniia *_ 

the implication that there, sbouw i . 1 , 

more two year courses in P°7 te f^: ar J j 
for such students and more WF J & 


for such students ai)d more i 01 ^ J l 
courses in universities for succ 


165 Woodstock Road, Oxford. 
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ajd continuing educationists need to 

rhCT 

Yourg truly, ! ! . . - 

HvD,hi7ghes. a . • 

. 


Yours faithfully, 

E. J. BURGE 
Processor of Physics, 
University of : London. 


“Computer-aided design and manu- 
facture developments occuring in ma- 
jor industrial concerns are neither 
reflected in curriculum design nor in 
engineering teaching. Few students 
have adequate personal experience of 
computing techniques.” 

Tnc report says part of the reason is 
lack of computing facilities. Accom- 
modation and equipment in the de- 
partments is inadequate in most cases, 
the report says, but the cost of updat- 
ing equipment seemed prohibitive to 
some local education authorities. 

Students are well-motivated and 
staff academically well-qualified, 
although job losses and pressures to 
raise staff/student ratios have in some 


Leaders of the university lecturers' 
union face a war of attrition over 
tenure with continued efforts by indi- 
vidual institutions to permit redundan- 
cy as a reason for dismissal. 

While Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of 
State for Education ponders the vice 
chancellors' package for making te- 
nure harder lo achieve, ministers arc 
determined that no ncwly-acquired 
academics should have cast iron pro- 
tection. 

And in London two institutions are 
pressing ahead with moves to weaken 
tenure - one through the established 
route of the Privy Council and the 
other as a way of offering substantive 


ULiiip i sis u iim; vi «***■ ■■■o — 

posts to academics who had completed 
fixed term contracts. 


.retore not got caught up in the 
p: icted wrangles affecting the Insti- 

tute of Education and University Col- 
lege, Aberystwyth, which were told 
that redundancy should be added 
when they applied for charters. 

But it "is being challenged by the 
Association of University Teachers, 
which points out the importance it 
attaches to tenure in safeguarding 
academic freedom. 

The business school houses the cen- 
tre for economic forecasting which 
manages the school’s influential and 
controversial economic forecasting 
model. The AUT's deputy general 
secretary Mr John Akker said: “There 
have been cases in both the US and the 
UK where Government or industrial 


future governments might not view it 
so kintfly.” 

And at the School of Oriental and 


Aston library 
‘not meeting 
student need’ 


African Studies, the AUT is claiming 
that an offer to stuff who have ended 


that an offer to stuff who have ended 
five-year contracts of substantive posts 
but with a redundancy clause is a 
breach of a national agreement on 


probation because at leust two of the 
13 currently involved have previously 
completed probationary periods else- 
where. 


School secretary Mr E. O Connor 
said the contracts had been negotiated 
within the joint staff committee on 


which the local AUT is represented. 
“The school does not consider it has 


fixed term contracts. 

The London Graduate School of 
Business Studies is the first to include 
voluntarily a clause permitting redun- 
dancy as good cause for dismissal. Its 
charter application lodged last June, 


concerns put pressure on institutions 
to close departments and sack staff, 
usually by threats of withdrawal of 
funds. 


breached the national agreement,’' he 
said. 


“Although the school may be pro- 
ducing work in tunc with the political 
objectives of the current Government, 


The local AUT has instructed its 
representatives on the joint staff com- 
mittee to withdraw from discussions on 
redundancy clauses to all staff who 
complete a satisfactory probationary 
review. 


Aston University’s library is not meet- 
ing the needs of cither undergraduates 
ior academics, according to a new 
’ report. 

A new commitment to “support the 
university’s chosen activities at a 
realistic fcvel“ is recommended by the 
report, which was compiled by the 
Centre for Research on User Studies. 

Investigators found that over half of 
the undergraduates surveyed had not 
consulted reference hooks, or had 
used the service only once during the 
period under scrutiny. Half of those 
questioned also reported difficulties in 
obtaining mule rial from the library, 

.i . «_• wlTL_i kainn ktnn^f- 
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the highest proportion being under- 
graduate and postgraduate students. 

Undergraduates confronted with 
problems in obtaining material tended 
to buy the necessary items themselves, 
borrow from others, or give up the 
search. Only 38 per cent of under- 
graduates questioned had used the 
resources of other libraries, while 78 
per cent of research staff had sought 
information from cxtcrnnl sources. 

Though the library was a crucial 
source of course hooks, virtually all 
students reported difficulties in obtain* 


ILEA plans University 
of South-East London 


Polys protest 
over IT funds 


departments meant aging staff and 
less tutorial provisions, leading to 


higher student failure rates. 

Teaching was generally “conscien- 
tious, adequate and competent but 
often of a very traditional expository 
style centred on chalk board work and 
usually involving extensive and tedious 
note-taking by students,” the report 


says. Part-time degree students - who 
should be taught alongside full-time or 


sandwich- students - travel up to 100 
miles each week to attend their 


polytechnic course. 

But as financial restrictions continue 
to limit both teaching and material 


resources, the report, says, there is a 
possibility that sonic polytechnic en- 
gineering departments will decide to 
concentrate their energies on under- 


graduate work und abandon part-time 
and technician work altogether. 
Engineering In Polytechnics - a report 


on HMI visits to '13 polytechnic en- 
gineering departments, £1.50 from 
HM Stationery Offices. 


by Maggie Richards 

A proposal to create a new and 
“truly comprehensive” university in 
Lonaon, using Goldsmiths' College as 
the main academic base, has come 
from the Inner London Education 
Authority. 

The initiative coincides with the 
announcement this week that the new 
warden of Goldsmiths’ is to be Profes- 
sor Andrew Rutherford, Regius Pro- 
fessor of English and vice principal ol 
Aberdeen university. He will take up 
his appointment on September 1. 

A preliminary meeting lo discuss the 
ILEA proposal has already been held 
between officers and members of the 
authority and representatives from 
Goldsmiths’. Further grassroots dis- 
cussions arc now to take place between 
heads of departments at the college 
and staff from the two other education-' 
al institutions involved in the plan - 
Thames Polytechnic and Avery Hill 
College. 

Though the suggestion of a merger 
between the three institutions hns been 
mooted for some lime, it is now being 



Two polytechnics In the north west 
have strongly protested to the Coun- 
cil for National Academic Awards 
over its advice on the allocation of 
funds for an Information Technology 
centre in the region. 

The CNAA recommended to the 
National Advisory Body that, despite 
a Government commitment to 
establish an IT centre in the north 
west, none of the three polytechnics 
I there - Preston, Manchester and 


ing the required material. 

Most research students felt the uni- 
versity library could not be expected to 
meet all their needs, so relied more 
extensively on the inter-library loan 
service. But within Aston, research 
students reported a poor range of 
books, and a very limited range of 
journals and other materials. 

Academics tended to feel the uni- 
versity library should be catering prin- 
cipally for the needs of students, and 
were more likely to purchase their own 
material or obtain them from outside 
sources. 

The University of Aston Library - three 
studies, by Colin Harris nnd Christine 
Mullings. is available from the Centre 
for Research on User Studies. Uni- 
versity of Sheffield. 


Liverpool, was suitable lo develop it 
in 1984. The NAB eventually recom- 


Rutherford: new warden 


Protests 
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presented as an opportunity to estab- 
lish a new “University of South-East 


rejected 


Cabinet ministers have rejected pro- 
tests from union leaders and the local 
authority associations over the White 


Paper proposals for a partial transfer 
of control and funding of non-adv- 1 
anced further education to the Man- 
power Services Commission. 

A plea from the Association of 
County Council for a 12-month stay of 
execution was rejected in a joint 
meeting with the Association of Met- 
ropolitan Authorities and Sir Keith 
Joseph and Mr Tom King, secretary of 
state for employment. 

And leaders of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education emerged from a 
separate meeting with Sir Keith witb- 


London”. 

Members of ILEA s controlling 
Labour group are also determined that 
the new institution would be eom- 
plclcdly different in outlook to that of 
traditional universities in Britain. 

From the outset it would adopt a 
completely open access policy, run- 
ning courses across the entire educa- 
tion spectrum. 

Two factors are likely to present 
problems when discussions on the 
proposals begin. Funding of the three 
institutions at present involves the 
Department of Education and Scien- 

r . i i a 4 ..; n Ani Rnriu arm 


validation of Goldsmiths’ courses by 
the University of London come to an 
end in 1988. 

Goldsmiths’s delegacy, the college 

S overning body, will be meeting In 
lav to hear the results of discussions 
between the three institutions at 
academic levels, in the meantime Lt is 
strongly pursuing the alternative op- 
tion - for the adoption of the college as 
a school of London University, and its 
merger with Queen Mary College. 

The new warden, Professor Ruther- 
ford, will succeed Dr Wchard Hog- 
eart Aged 54, Professor Rutherford is 
a member of the General Advisory 
Council of the BBC. 


He is a member of the English 
Teaching Advisory Committee of the 
British Council, and was chairman of 


ce, the National Advisory Body and 
ILEA. A new system of financing the 


Dftiuau WAJUIIW1II m n 1 r 

the CNAA English Studies Board for 
six years. He also served as president 
of the Intemation Association of JJnt- 


lLCn> n iiww — » , 

institution would have to be agreed. 

Concrete plans for the new universi- 
ty would need to be produced fairly 
rapidly. The present arrangements tor 


versity Professors of English for three 


mended a compromise whereby Pre- 
ston and Manchester both received 
some IT places this year, and the 
question of a centre was postponed to 
1985. l , 

But both polytechnics have pro- 
tested over the CNAA advice to the 
NAB on the quality of their proposals 
and existing courses. Manchester's 
director Mr Ken Green wrote to the 
CNAA saying: II is the quality of 
CNAA opinion itself which is really 
in doubt”. _ 

He rejects criticisms that Man- 
chester did not collaborate with near- 
by universities on IT or encourage 
Inlcr-faculty cooperation as "rhetor-, 
ical”. He challenges criticisms of 
objectives, job prospects and ex- 
amination performance of students 
on existing courses, and says tqp 
CNAA submission on the Manches- 
ter proposal “can be characterized as 
cavalier”. 

Preston soys that criticisms of Its 
submission were made on lhe basis of 
a first application which was re- 

^ It accuses the council of a breach of 
trust In only using material submit- 
ted for the purposes of validation to 
assess the IT application. 


rwv^nry 
CHAUEwe . 
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^Professor Rutherford’s publications 
include books and articles on Byron 


and Kipling. 


out swaying the minister. Its . 

Mr Cedi Robinson, coriitrtemdd; "The ' | 

secretary of state seems intent on using , 

a sledgehammer to crack a nut. 

The AMA, ACC and trade unions 
agree that ministers have failed to 


Principal in merger struggle 

^ . . . j hp nn internal CEUKHC1! 


Malcolm Muggeridge &Chlklreii& Society 

Award forlbting Anthor§l98^ 


prove that further education under 
local control has failed to meet the 
country’s training needs. 

The ACC told the ministers that 
local authorities should be allowed to 
keep the£65m due to be transferred to 
the MSC in the first year and following 
rejection of this proposal is to consider 
its next step at an emergency meeting 
of its education committee next 
month. 

' Both the ACC and the AMA say 


uuill 'Kite QIIU UIW rinar* 

tney will have to consider their role in 
YtS unless more reasonable fees for 


A vigorous struggle is emerging at 
Royal Holloway College, London, 
about whether Professor Dorothy 
Wedderbum should be made principal 
after the merger with Bedford College. 

At a recent meeting at RHC, mem- 
bers of the academic board stayed 
behind after business was concluded, 
so that staff could make their views 
dear on the suitability of Professor 
Wedderbum. the principal of Bed- 

f °TTie RHC principal. Dr Ray Miller, 
left the meeting before any discussion, 
and then several senior members ot 
staff expressed strong .reservations .ab- 
out appointing Professor Wedder- 


there should be no internal candidates 
for the prindpalship. But in fact, no 
resolution was ever put. 

A search committee wl ? h .. 1 ffP r f' 
sentation from both rolleges is likely to 
make recommendations on the prin- 


dpdship^k professor Cliff Lewis. 


professor of zoology at Hollowaysaid 
there was by no means a stop Weu- 


Lettersfor publl cation should ^ „ < 

Tuesday morning* They ■ 

sborf ifc possible; and -j 1 : 

sldeoftbe pspef, The' wWf -{ffi b , • 1 

ttw.'ji&R-fe ' 


YTs unless more reasonable fees for 
off the job trainingare agreed with the 
: Confederation ofBrltish Industries. | 
.Members of ; the ybutb trainihg 
board were divided on what recom- 
■ taendations should be made to MSC 
rorathlssioners meeting yesterday on. 
^government propbsals that an Increase, 

: :!’&! ft YT3’ block grant should be; 

• i • within .5 per cent. 


out appointing Professor weaaer- 

bU ft was understood at lhe meeting 
that a resolution would-be put to the 
next meeting of the RHC council, that 


derbum” movement. , . 

An informal approach had been 
made by senior members of Bedford 
council, and it was agreed that mem- 
bers of RHC staff should make their 
views known on the pnnclpalship. He 
said it was a perfectly propef sounding 
of opinion, and these views would, gd 
to the appropriate cdmmlUec. 

Professor Wedderbum was unavail- 
able for comment. i • 


Arthur’s seat for Edinburgh , 

funded by ■ JWMW ®ert from, . 

' writer ArthOTjKfjtotifer ms wtre 

rtf the KoestlsSL 


Over £1,000 worth of prices to be won 

BUBJBGf 

“I was ihara" rr an event from the life of Jeans 
recounted 'as a magazine correspondent 
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14-P-17 years ia— 21 years 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLgjjg^ 


DON'S 

DIARY 




i vcn,n * } 1,0,1 hath no fury like a 
US president scorned. Night-lona 
barrage from US naval vessels lying 
offshore, the world's biggest bat- 
tleship. the New Jersey, pumps 500 

mnu'2/L?- C S lnt ° Lebanese 
mount ams in unconscious parody of 

-a similar incident in Conrad's Mean 

&S& k ?f ss \ Pcrh ?i* ,he «udy of 
English literature does have its uses 

fS" ‘ No US naval commanJar 

Inf? h ■ d Tr ad Conrfld would have 

!huaderi„ S fr„X; '° S “ Ch ” CK ° f 
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Sir P ete^redicts more cuts 

by Paul Flather •*. , ^ 

Universities can cxnect mm? furth...- ,cnded to unde rest inmie fur imivcrsiiv «. _ 


MONDAY FEB 6 THURSDAY FEB 9 


Once agai n the American Uni ve rsiry 

(A V B) ,HS been obliged to 

resnnniihi 1 al i°S e,hcr c,ea r who is 
responsible. Rumour suggests that 

fjpj ,rc 5 a al bcen dem «nded by the 
leader of the Amal Shi Tic Moslem 
orgnmzntiun Nabih Berri. OihcS 
S?“ Jf AUB administration 
hfls made the decision to forestall 
campus inter-communal violence 
Where the initiative lies is irrelevant. 
Ever since the assassination of Dr 


25S °y e L rseas Sc rvice newscaster 
and local hero. Gerry Butt, informs 

fhatTar^T Le l bflncse co,, 5iitucncy 
that Larry Speakes in a press confer- 
ence delivered at President Reagan's 
California ranch had announccdthat 
US navaj sh'ps had fired on “Mos- 
lem pasitrons and silenced gun bat- 
teries. Syria claims there have been 
heavy civilian casualties, and in anv 

£Z? , ll £ c Sl, ?." in S/™ ■ ” mou„ y 
mins has continued. 

sce . ms determined to walk 
nrm ly into the hole the Lebanese 
□res deni and th* 


byPauj Flather 

Universities can expect some further 
nibbling away” of resources over the 
next few years. Sir Peter Swinnerton- 
Dyer chairman of the University 
Grants Committee, confirmed in Cam- 
bridge this week. 

Sir Peter, a former vice chancellor of 
Lambridac, was answering questions 

smdlnt r? f lhe UGC from aboul 4(1 

student officers of the Cambridge 

5 ® ,u< ! en,s Union and from 
other college unions. 

Sit Peter said that since 1973 univer- 
bad experienced some nibbling 
away of resources, followed bv a sham 

2*f ,98 «. «nd it looked as thiEi 

nibbling away would continue. 

? £F ndi,urc White Pa P^r 

iut" for -! Jit Pf r cent “efficiency 
cat for each of the next three yeare 


filt 0,C " dCd ‘ 0U " d,:reS,im "'“ fl ' r university 

if ?T| UI hn , w ! H?cn raueb worse d„,'y V"' 
if Sir Keith Joseph. Seeretnrv of Slide r - if . * ^ rtnd the| r research^ 
for Education, had not continued to wi [jL IV wmZ' »? U ally - in **i 

fight his corner against the Treasury j J ,!S 1 “ "V 1 P r °m |, e and^* 

o»R after other Cabinet colleagties wks" afio , P ,k>n t0 k «P t : 
had given up, he said lie admitted «.■ ^iitKi'. 

Hun while tiie cuts were being im- rewiih 

plcmented very little money was ! ; reaffirmed his r , 

actually being saved. y i d m.yersnies would have “ I 

Sir Peter strongly denied (hat the 'l l h^ .i ," K US rcsc “ rch fundsdetK 

currciitconsulfntioii cxcrLisvsenl Uii'n cilto 

universities was a prelude for predel- Kml y or 

ernuned cuts This assumed the Gov- ij,, s 'i.i 

ernment had known what expenditure iJuL^L 1 - C w “ a tun 

levels were likely to he and that it |, [j 1 1 umvers tics to stay ,? 

told the UGC. Neither had ha incnwl r “ bjCC,s »V 

he said, and the exercise was perfectly \ f nc * su , h J ecls - “IfnS 


JannarL in ; \ president, on n scems determined to walk 

' fiZElIf: dr P ,owards renewed nrm y «"to <hc hole the Lebanese 
*' ltbcr,n 8 momentum, president and the Christian Phalange 
'9,6° b °fore end of ***** him. Once ag2! 8 J 
S hirt 9 fru,ll «s exer- "PPeara, the US has decided To Sron 
SL S™i 9rk,n ® W* likcli- “P 9 m . l ?onty government in thefere 
mote r»ifn2 SS i?i resumm § wems re- . tbe Moslem majority; local Amer- 
1(1 remember last time l c , an residents be R in to Dee l thvSS. 


— -- icsumme seems re- 

10 rcn,cin "Crlast time 
I-,“ udcd 8 “mestcr elegantly 
and on the appointed date. ^ y 


TUESDAY FEB 7 

AUB Still dosed. Thank Godl After 

probable distance away of the arifl- 

new PJC H?/ ha r! f,red '*» thanks to my 

I ^“fted debris; a burst water main’ 


iSn gSfB- « iSfitaffi 

copiers land on the seafront corniche 

Actually rh? o^ t haSS - V P«»nnel." 
actually, the Brits are the first to 

announce evacuation plans for their 

local residents. Gerry Butt tells us we 

SU!?| t lS n *j n to 1,10 BBC for more 
detailed information. 

FRIDAY FEB 10 

Distinct feeling of dtja How 
many times before have we had to bo 
through -this -will we-won-t wi" 

St r,I, ro ^ y . now we are quite know- 

am,y base a, EpisS 

Prencb and ftafians, by con- 
trast, went out on a cruise boat all 



L"~V7 nuu tuippcned. 

he said, and the exercise was perfectly 
genuine. 1 y 

In a separate lecture, this time to 


... : -luujciis. iituib 

Sines do not resist tlint tendency fc 
ordcr^! UmniCt down ,he P** 


— order'. r " 

Heriot- Watt pharmac; 
may get reprieve 

bv Olofl .. . . 


l-t last night. — “ ,M,nea trast, went ou, on a craise Zt Z\ 

> Off-campus, however, the damase o«Cf n ? CS i P 8 ^-) you think ’ It’s 

^ f J^, ucb worse. Once again, AU^’s ^ "f n t0 r* a P easurc cruise, forget 
|“ d fortune seems to have held li'i ,' fly 8 ““soned evacuee to 

Saddened tohear of the deaths of two If.? ,v ^. n °wcomcrs. “And ’the 

local aeouamtances and injury to t Crnaivc? L “Take your chances 

r& er w h"'“ a y v is k “ n mm h -‘' 1 • , ™- - ■■ ■ 

A V B Hpspltal. where he hnd 
been Riven cmenMn™ . Q 


keep your head down. “Idbe ^e- 
l - 7 “ "v»piiHi, wnere fie hnd with shortages of food 

caffis" 1 - “ a " beds by 

n ° AUB Scully “Fo«e f ■? S0me wwng done!" 
staff or students on camuus Eorget it. You may Intend to Wm 

Mtffna Iri jj 0 !S 9tdmcn L though an time listen- UP f pe E din * mosl of your 
SZ Lmilf f dozci1 . shells hacnand- iW for SIx 8 0 the u adio and forag- 
ed on student dormitories. Perfume in §, . "^sh vegetables. ” 8 

no less a miracle for ihose who h^d Ev «™ees beginning to 

MScJ’tSi ^and^Lebanese & 

.y r T m d ong r !,iraS^^(&" ' Sr' 1 Sf* 

ami Moslem, forcl^^X “Cl" i°? k * simila^r p| e ™ b™\ T f'>: 
ty, staff and students all were vfr pxtra pounds in the bank could hp n 

?v:t.vSSs?!!S' 


Sixteen-year-old Lesley Crawford 

Sf nh -^« n| . h » 

Welshpian^ 

rejected 

&££8F*5 

aairirSfs, s 

£224,000 nfiic was . 


? h teok - 

WI ™®^VEEB i ' SfSSSS 

lipsiSH 

' 1 . r ■ ” ,,n , #« !»u|*: Asdln.J^.- 

JolhiM 


Welsh. SE ;S e t8u *fa fa 

itaawd. 

ia 

would 

•: fiinds to enable a /v,i ned dmes find 

: &^ i'r»P.Cl a lrc£^ ^ 
theUGthassaid 


i wn. tis.acq 
.-reedrrent grant 


• B u taS academic attainment and its resmd 

ocottish Correspondent remains mode si”. 

The UGC has now told the pad t 
Tile University Grants Comniin.»^ici« prepare n new report and its H 
review its decision to axe ZiS«-Wati S,"/? 1 “ i* Wl11 ma . ke a finat de «“ 

University's pharmacy department 22. dcpi,r,menl s fulurc on Mari 

tion of The The Phiirmaccvitical Socieh d 

announced at the heuinniiip .,r ti? S c,r *- ul . Britain has condenmed ft 
year. This heighlenerf when t fTT* 1 s ™«^HecibeopfcWJ 
revealed that the UGC nuncl enrm-ilE ‘ dud . 11 Wi,s unfortunate for 4 

ZF * of in -*?5 T^SSrtTSSSirtrt 

The UGC had said H^ r i n > u/„.. , ? ,ril . r .v. Mr Desnioiul Lews, wrottt 
school should be axed since its buni? , ,c U(, f: attacking the secrecy of 4 
of 45 fell be low* he re l wr, r I >* «Hl« pharmacy W 

minimum of 60. Bui the coiif drnn^ menl nf Queen's University, Belk! 
repon from the p!5SffJ3£f3M wroUf !' ?r»» k ‘ t,cr ^ Ih. 
to medicine showed that four schS Journal urging the UGCs 

fell below the minimum 11 ncw panel on pharmacy, 

was picked out because' It^wns coni , ! C U( t iC ,,iso hten lobbied bv 
dered the weakest of the univeS "“ n . ,b ? r / ,f »r<*u|«. Imhiding Boon k 

rehools on the mainland in tcn»i?S 

Sir Keith praises NAB 

Education MffsiSSTlSfc ^ ,abli,,| ! ,,,0 »t of the NAU and 

he was pleased with ih.. wll.i? merger in Ulster. 

Advisory Body's work. Only weeks < ? n . ,,, j s '•ubject of student grant! 

Y? fa*® ho decides the NAB’s future Sir sa,d he Imd preferred loons, but I 
i 1 suld: 1 Jhink the Government Wi,s 1,1,1 ‘ho decision of the flow 
has been ver^ fortunate In the uualitv , mcn, > *»«*! was not on the agenda 
of cooperation given hy the luenl have said if the Government wanto 

educanon authorities here, and this Scl 'I back “ n ,be agenda, there m 
JJJ, 8 *! ty ?f ,hc people who linve been , fo bc ,,n «nnonncemcnt « 

!"\°jy? d - 1 regard myself ns very luckv ““Wllalkwifc." lie added. 

procedure Inbeitm IO haVC lhe NA ^ ■ Sir Kci,b welcomed the univcu 
Sir Kei/h wi? 8 ' c- , , . vice ehanccUnrs' new committee 

I appearance befn?I . P 1Ilk,n S his first look at quulity. "I am concerned sb< 
BSTcSSSSS Ti Cor ? nio ? ! * ,he ..quality- Hnd in some cases t 

what Sir William v»n°ii Bt i ucatinn in q ufl hty and the quantity of na 

chairman ^ des?HhpH S bcnzec ' thc of higher education," he » 

reflective ’ walk nS »i? S *». ‘!8 e neral He added however that he had main 

tram" ° VCr the who,e S P«- ,n r ely. on the universities and toe 

He answered , authorities to monitor it. 

ISalford and 9 Aston 8 uniwreSies .■ Hc rU,cd 0ul makin * adull ,®J wi 
which he said were a matter for ih? !!° n P r °v ,s, ” n a du ‘ y f° r ,ocaJ ® ,BC 
University Grants Committee don authorities, but did not com 

spoke about thc binary divide wWrh i° himsc,f °n whether it should be dead 

already looking XKren wS ^L «<abH S hod a, a power. AI prsal* 

11 mc status is uncertain. 


mi ilUUCU. 

. “Sir Keith welcomed the unive 
vice chancellors' new commilte 
look at quality. "I am concerned ai 
the quality, and in some cases 
quality and the quantity of n 
aspects of higher education." he s 
Hc added however that he had na 
to rely on the universities and li 
authorities to monitor it. 

, He ruled out making adult edu 
lion provision a duty for locaf edc 
tion authorities, but did not com 
nimsclf on whether it should be cte 
established as a power. At present 
status is uncertain. 


— Mann is uncertain. 

Coinputer invents students 

IhoWd,,. 

exigent students became nf a non ' The regions are concerned th* 
fagerror. . ofacomput- newly-discovered error may be 

Tl?e Scottish local authority* « ‘i 10 “P of ,he Iccbcr fi- There are 

one another for students whosi hnm y !h,,, 1 ■ L y arc char 8 c “ for s|ude f 
fa one region but who ^Ji, 0n ? e i. ,re Cllber supporting ihemselvi 
I another. Fife gave one of fa”* 1641 *>y industrial Training bo 

education courses a mrip S „. rt u Cr and students who arc enrol!* 

wfach the Scottish Offiw -2!®T er “urscs which they never begin, 

bad already allocated to u ^?iu pu f r Tlierc* also seems to be widesp 
Strathclyde. This result in C ??n®r4 n confusion over students’ home 

studen ts being listed as einiorei»P5 S€ J S * w^'ch some regions class as 
— . ' teu 95 e,n, grants to address on one particular date. 

>>« ' T - — 
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Poly students ‘more highly motivated’ 


by David Jobbins 

The myth that polytechnic students 
adopt a more superficial approach to 
their studies than their university 
counterparts has been exploded in a 
new analysis of research into student 
attitudes to teaching. 

Instead polytechnic students across 
all main subject areas were found to be 
more highly motivated than university 
students. 

Paul Ramsden, from Newcastle 
Polytechnic's educational develop- 
ment service, set a number of com- 
monly-hclc! suppositions about diffe- 
rent approaches against data collected 
by researchers at Lancaster Uni- 
versity. 

The key supposition was that 


polytechnic students would have a 
more superficial approach to study and 
bc more concerned with learning de- 
tails by rote with the aim of securing 
qualifications to obtain a job. 

By contrast, university students 
would bc expected to exhibit a deeper 
approach and bc more concerned with 
study for intrinsic academic reasons 
than vocational goals. 

The assumptions are reinforced by 
thc popular view of universities as 
academic hothouses while the voca- 
tionally-oriented polytechnics arc re- 
garded as second-class institutions 
aimed at producing employable gradu- 
ates. 

Mr Ramsden says that the idea 
polytechnics offer a poorer quality of 
undergraduate education has never 


been properly tested. 

Thc 2,2ft8 university and 
polytechnic students questioned not 
only provide evidence inm the popular 
assumptions about the type of study 
are wrong. Their answers led Mr 
Ramsden to conclude that the stan- 
dard of teaching performance and the 
help given to students in approaching 
academic work whs better in the 
polytechnics. 

This may bc because of thc effect 
educational advisory units have on 
polytechnics and monitoring by the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards. It may explain why 
polytechnic students have better than 
expected study habits. 

“These results provide some evi- 
dence to sustain the view that deliber- 


ate efforts to improve teaching in 
higher education have worthwhile 
effects on student learning." Mr Rams- 
densays. 

He suggests there might be some 
educational advantages in weakening 
the rigid barrier of thc binary line. 

"It is somewhat ironic that 
polytechnic graduates arc actually 
more likely to bc unemployed than 
their university count erparts," Mr 
Ramsden says. 

'institutional variations in British stu- 
dents' approaches to learning and 
experiences of leaching" by Paul 
Ramsden, in Higher Education Voll2, 
No 6, Elsevier Science Publishers BV, 
PO Box 211, 1,000, AE Amsterdam, 
The Netherlands. 





riractip Qrtinn for {"ITT Committee on industry formed 

l/I ttJjUC aVLIUll ivl V V The Committee of Vice Chancellors lays Bnnk;Viscount Cald 

m 9 and Principals hns appointed the mem- tors in Industry; Dr Cl 

Z ■% inm 4** 1*1 dlC bers of its new advisory committee on Impcnal Chemical lndu 

m Diet to avert crisis 


by Maggie Richards l 

Crash measures including a 3,000 cut- ! 
back in student Intake next year have 
been agreed by thc Open University 
senate in an attempt to avert a financinl 
disaster. _ , 

The emergency action follows a 
Government decision to sharply re- 
duce funding through the Department 
of Education and Science grant. The 
university estimates it will now need to 
reduce spending by £!0m during 1985 , 

and 1986, and it is already facing a ( 
shortfall of £3. 2m this year. 

Revised plans for thc long-term 
financing or the university are being 
drawn up by a team hcadea by Dr John 
Horlock, the vice chancellor. Its find- 
ings will be presented to academics in 
June. 

Immediate measures to reduce 
spending this year include cutting the 
university’s huge postage bill - incur- 
red in mailing course material to 
students - by an estimated £119,000. 

Other cuts will be imposed on 
production of course material and the 
cost of publishing. The amount of 
financial assistance to students will 
also be reduced. Dr Horlock has 
already used his executive powers to 
halt production of any new courses by 
thc university and to freeze staff 
appointments. 

A grim report from the university s 
academic board to the senate last week 
highlighted the grave financial prob- 
lems feeing the OU in 1985 and 1986. 
“Decisions on 1985 activities cannot be 
taken on normal planning timescales 

How polys can 
get to grips 
with IT 

Information technology will create 
many problems for higher education 
teachers but it won’t threaten jobs. In 
spite of the new technology's reputa- 
tion in other fields, there is no evi- 
dence that it saves labour in education, 
according to Dr Tim 1 O’Shea of the 
Open University’s department of edu- 
cational technology. 

Dr O’Shea was speaking at a meet- 
ing on staff development in informa- 
tion technology organized by the Lon-, 
don and South East Regional 
Polytechnic Consortium, to consider 
how poly teachers could start getting to 
grips with IT. He was convinced that 
”the only way universities and polys 
can cope with these new technologies 
is by adding staff’. 

Existing staff would also have to 
change their ways, he felt. In pBrtlcu- 
■ lar, 1 computer specialists must share 
their knowledge more readily. "Com- 
pqter staff have only oiie option - they 
must deskill themselves," he said. 

Dr O’Shea and other Speakers also 
foresaw academics being forced to 
work in teams. Dr Andrew Trew, 
director of , the Legal Technology 
Group at the Polytechnic 6f Central 
London, argued that universities and 
polytechnics mus{ forth partnerships 
With industry to produce computer; 
programs; and videodiscs fpr tramlng. 
Otherwise,' the top experts in many 
. . disciplines would be Jured irtto COjn- 
• • r : ihefcitji work. ' -V ;. .' :'*■ ' j' ^ • 

■ .'pll tHe pibblems crf maoagirtg sttfc 
qeriU' jhtrdfdPctirih .jfl idfbrn&tiop 
,t«ftnblpgy,'|Tim ' O’Shea, said,; there 


because the size of thc indicative grant 
reduction is such that cutting back tin 
1985 planned activities needs to start 


now. if 1985 is to.be manageable," it ( 
warns. < 

“Indeed I984budgcts may well need t 

to bc reduced further if adverse trends l 
occur. Because thc university has no _ 
reserves, there is no time to spread or 
postpone the correct reaction to un- 
foreseen adverse movements, if in- 
come and expenditure is to continue to 
be planned to break even, and thc 
university is not to run out of cash.” 
The report, which was adopted by 
the senate, envisages u drop of 2,800 in 
student intake in 1985, bringing the 
OU's total student population down to 
58.000. But it points out that any 
reduction below this number would be 
uneconomic, based on current costs. 

Two thirds of vacant postgraduate 
studentships would be frozen and 
research funding would be curtailed. 
Thc academic board is still struggling 
to find ways of funding the courses 
planned for next yean 

In its examination of the long-term 
financial prospects, the university's 
specially appointed team will be inves- 
tigating such issues as the role of 
broadcasting; the growth of the con- 
tinuing education programme; and the 
future of the tuition and counselling 
services. It will also be looking more 
closely at staffing. 

At the meeting last week academics 
agreed there should be no decision on 
compulsory redundancies without re- 
ference back to thc senate. 

Letter ‘no 
substitute 
for policy’ 

The University Grants Committee 
“strategy” letter was no substitute for 
Lhe proper development of a national 
higher education policy. Dr David 
Harrison, vice chancellor of Keele 
University, said this week. 

He described the present situation 
as “extraordinary”. Since 1980/81 a 7 

E er cent fell in the number of first-year 
ome students, following UGC 
advice, had coincided with the nation 
spending over'flOOm on encouraging 
academics to retire early. On the other 
hand there had been a 25 per cent 
increase in first yepr home students in 
the public sector. 

He told the university court that he 
doubted whether any money had been 
saved at all, arid salu a new Robbins- 
type commission was overdue. 

Dr Harrison said the 1981 cuts were 
also made when ^ Government was 
urging a greater emphasis on science 
and technology. At Keele he had tried 
to bring about this kind of shift, but 
because these subjects were more 
expensive, this was extremely difficult 
to do when resources were felling 

sharply. , .... 

■ He said external funding, was vital 
for the university’s research, because 
the recurrent grant would increasingly 
be influenced by the -Success of a 

1 TlSeSfSd^t afarget' of IOpCrcehl 
' from external sources'. “I do not be- 
• nriunfizsiririn on a- substantially 


The Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals hns appointed the mem- 
bers of its new advisory committee on 
industry. 

It includes Kenneth Durham, chair- 
man of Unilever; Sir Austin Bide, 
Glaxo Holdings; Mrs Sara Morrison, 
General Electric Compnny; Brian 
Oakley, thc Alvey Directorate; Sir 
Alastair Pilkington, Pilkinglon 
Brothers; Mr Matthew » 

\ 

\ ixass 2 (j‘ ■■“ftpR 


lays Bank; Viscount Caldecoie, Inves- | 
tors in Industry; Dr Charles Recce, 
Imperial Chemical Industries; Mr M. 
F. Wood, the Oxford Instruments 
Group; Professor Peter Mathias, Ox- 
ford University; and other senior 
academics, industrialists and lay mem- 
bers of the council. Also serving arc 
thc vice chancellors from Stirling, 
Salford, Edinburgh, Surrey, the Lon- 
don Business School. Manchester and 
laLcicestcr. 


New warden 


Professor John Roberts, the vice 
chancellor of Southampton Universi- 
ty is to become warden of Merton 
College, Oxford, He replaces Sir Rex 
Richards, who Is to retire from (he 
ward cash Ip this October. Professor 
Roberts will lake up the appointment 
In September 1985. 

Before he went to Southampton in 
1979 as vice chancellor, he wns 
fellow and tutor hi modern history at 
Merton, as well as acting warden on 
two occasions. 


Ti 


ESTIONS 




Higher education gives staff end students the freedom to 
study their chosen subject Plus the freedom lo enjoy lhe 
many work and leisure facilities avaitabla at coflegps* 
polytechnics and universities. 

No om wants undue restrictions placed upon this 
freedom but lhe problem slit remains of how to 
prevent unauthorised outsiders from taking advantage of 
wtiafs on offer. 

The simple solution Bos In a LAMINEX Identity caid 
One quick glance at an tndM dually designed LAMINEX 
cad carrying both the bower's signature arid picture wil 
soon establish staff or student credbUlty. And a 
LAMINEX can) can actually add to the quality of campus 
Ufa It opens lhe way to easy admWstraUon of staff and 
student discount schemes and allows proper management 
of subsidised faciltles such as bare and refectories 
It tfves Immediate proof of a person’s entlllement to use 


campus, ITs proof of student stabs fix travel and ihaaire 
tickets. 


In rials of residence, a simple card check on entry can 
prevent a potential ihlef or attacker from gaining access 
LAMINEX identity cards put an end to heavy-handed 
security methods and embarrassing questioning If 
required they can even taerporeia a discreet encoding - 
system 

With the mhknum at training LAMINEX carets can he 
producad oHtte within minutes. 

Choose from five compact, portable systems, all complete 
with earners photo tfie-cutter and lamlnator, retd all 
simple to operate. 

Each completed card is sealed in a tamper-resistant, . 
tough, dear plastic pouch which is no more oblnrshre 
than a credit card. 

And youll know al equipment Is designed and engineered 
to the high standards demanded by a company with en 
International reputation for quality photo- Identity systems 

When yw want tt In Identified, Identity with 
LAMINEX. 







r pic or possible in practice, assuming 
. that thi? coiintry Wanre universities to. 
- cbhtinue to Offer a readable sprqad; 
; : 6f dlsrf (alines to Sutyivt/’ Dr Harrlsori 

i • i.t ie.j> ,i c ji > ; - 
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Handling of college Poly admissions costs shared 
sale shocks MPs ° f rr- ? 

h-n, ^ pott.o nt S ^u, no devise i„U n ,or.,r,),,,S S „,,!&! 


by Olga Wojias 
Scottish Correspondent 
The He use of Commons Accounrs 
Committee says it is astonished hy the 
way the Scottish Education Depart- 
tnen 1 handled the sale of Hamilton 
Loticge of Education, axed in 1981. 

„ Ir. “njmiltce says in a report 
published this week that it decided to 
investigate the sale because of the 
pubbe disquiet when Hamilton was 

“ " a ver y small 
fraction of the prohahle current re- 
placement cost of £20m." 

It criticizes the SED and by imnlica- 
5™».Mr Fletcher, former Scot- 
tish Office minister for industry and 
education, for its failure to market the 
Property adequately. 

/Hie decision to Lxc Hamilton was 
highly controversial, and there were 
allegations that the Government 

1*1 ICrirt* I tka p..l. 1 _ - I . ■ ... 


discuss the sale with the valuer. 

The committee said it was clear that 
potential buyers were not railing over 
themselves to bid for the specialized 
property, and the price obtained 
would depend crucially on energetic 
and skilful marketing. 


The Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics has asked cacli 
polytechnic to pay £12,1100 towards 
setting up the central admissions 
scheme intended to start next year. 

The CDP has written to all the 
directors, saying it has decided that 
the £625,355 initial cost of the scheme, 
less £210,000 contributed by the De- 
partment of Education and Science, 
should be_ borne equally by each of the 
DBrticinalino incfitutinnc 


The college was nc*vcr advertised in ^ ° f ** 

aStiSr'SL'SBaEft'S 


vV.xi.L ,,,c ^uvcrnmeni 

rushed the sale to avoid the political 
embarrassment of the college lying 
empty. b r * 

. The committee reports that the SED 
ignored guidelines laid down in 1980 

mr inr* crtio Ki.t.i!. ■ 


■ — o "x, ” a,,ulll J wciorc ana 
after the Christmas and New Year 
holidays. 

Mr George Park MP, one commit- 
tee member, commented during the 
hearings that he was puzzled Hamilton 
had been advertised over a period 
‘when a lot of people in Scotland 
would hardly have got over their 
headache . 

This limited advertising had pro- 
duced only four unattractive offers 
says the committee. But the SED again 

I™f3 Cl w a 2 , 7 ce use estate a B ents 

and decided to sell at a “bottom of the 
for Tte Erf , pubiS U prop W erti n S *«»« telling other 

the purchasers of a Glasgow fTosnital 0f lhe ow pr,ce or fulI y 

had made substantial profits by P de- Treason 8 * hc c,rcumstances to ‘he 
veloping the site. ■ 

. The department consulted <?rnr. «.f on l niltle L C a 8 re . es ‘here can be 
land's chief valuer and the Solicitor’s ^ P ricc the college -• 

Office as “strongly 0 rcconmi ended" K a g? nts 

nteuteris ass H >!P^y imc ,o mark ' , ,he 

the sale being carried out by JoSanhiM depart^nrT fc!!i S Scot . ,ish Office 
College of Education's solicitors with- sales "H I. P ° w J? e SU'debnes on 
out waiting for the chief valuer's ' a 5 S . to max * m,ze the selling price'-’ 
advice. It then made no alimnts 5? that « hc W 

cither to change their decision P or la?d^ S Whies' lnstruct l0n5 in En 8' 

Projected student numbers 
disagree over sex ratio 

for studCTnmmbe^for the^^alnder maw/ 1 * - ha!c over women’s in- 

of the century has been lnTnchVd b ^Presses con- 

P a ”J[ cl f0 ‘he Government's own Sffl ronnw £ dcitian , d from wo '»en 
reasessment. W,H continue to grow faster than the 

The most glaring difference between tl ma , nd - for hi 8 f,cr education 

the Department of Education and C( ? ns ! ram,s arc placed on 

Science and its eritjes is over the sex wnmffn W |W flr ? morc ■ | h*tlw» to 
distribution of future students. S belwce " thc «• 

Wlnle many observers believe that Sent n.™h !«l eas £ ,Qtal ^l|-ti.nc 
lhe gradual growth in thc proportion of * , " bers b y about °nc eighth. 

wil) Probably gather [nstead { ‘ wants new policies to 
Jacc the DES has assumed that it will encourage more people into higher 

revised figures, promised nfter 5,^ u ^ allon ty increasing the numbers 
he iSl " ie y ic k e chancellors, Sgjj* ® n M school, encouraging more 

be Roya! Sodcty and the Association R e0 P 1 ? return to post-school cduca- 
l pj'y ers,[ y Tcachets, are expected fi 011 eitbcr r “ , 1 l or part-time, and mak- 
. 1 in B universities and colleges more 

l w ? r !? in SP a Hy set up by ntlrn - ctivc lo potential students. 

-#»aafi«ss 

KBKKK^SSE- .^' ?' la L Acad ' mic Awards I 


■ mm me i.ui 1 la lur 

the establishment, not the running of 
the scheme; that each participating 


uhiiiuiiuii in llMllllllUL'li; illld 

that a different fnrmulii would lie 
difficult to devise in time for the l‘JN5 
entry. 

Tne 30 polyteehnie sdieme is likely 
to cost less tliun £625,355 iHieausc 
sonic of the paper work bus ill ready 
been dune hy tile CDP. Hence the sum 
of £1 per polytechnic, split nvei 
two years, only lomUing £360,000 in 
all. 

If money is forthcoming fimn 
another source, the inslitn lions will 
have to pay less, I lie letter says. But the 
local education authorities, which 
would be thc most likely source, have 
expressed doubts over I he exclusion of 
major colleges and are unlikely to 
support it unless assured of the’eol- 


leges’ inelusion. 

e , i l ?■! n U ^ ! | L ' t -1 * 11 Sk ' hcm< ! to tab !}, 

cntranls is being run hv iJip n ■ ” 
lies’ Genii nl 

pmallel to the universiiy^gfg 
a eondiinni from the DPS iE ,v 
S.I.C.MVS 

Aeeoriling to the Clip kl|(r . 
! S '! u ,hc ! , «. l >Technic schSS 

ll.oe to he np|n.iMtedbyJ u ]y,^J; 

» legal Iraniework csiibffl u, 

nu'iiiigenunt. administrntiw.ni^ 

mid still fmg si i net arc set un.ffi 
plans to e.stnhlisli a company 
guarantee, with .prcnlise/fg) 
U Ilham anti elurituble status m tC 
same lines as l K ’t'A’s. The CDPpfc 

!” "'V Premises and recruit S 

iimnediiiiely. "■ 








°r «he TS .ta l„7„Xd H expresses con- 

parallcl (o lhe Covernmenl's m S ^ d ™" 1 * 1 f ™m women 
reasessment. w, ‘ l commue to grow faster than thc 

The most glaring difference between EES 1 t e n ma , nd . for hi 8 bcr education 

the Department of Education and C k s L ramts arc P ,!,c cd on 

Science nnd its eritjes is over the sex wnmffn W |K art L n,orc n,lrac ‘ivc to 

distribution of future students. belwce " Ihc sex « 

t . Write many observers believe that Sent n.™h ‘“{f 1 “S. ,Qtal fu,l ' tiinc 
the gradual growth in the proportion^ of 1 , numbers by about otic eighth. 

wil1 Probably gather lnstead {t wants new policies to 

pace, the DES has assumed that it will ®ucourage more people into higher 

tlSl™ S r 5 vised figures, promised nfter f du ^ allon b y increasing the nombers 

the SSj!. ““ v , ic S cba nceIlors, JgJj* ° n school, encouraging more 
‘ ae «oyal Sodcty and the Association R copl ? *° rctl, ni to post-school cduca- 
h£ pj‘y ers,[ y Tcachets, are expected f*°” eitbcr M. 1 or part-time, and mak- 
byEaster. . 1 in B universities and colleges more 

ihPtS®? I w ? r king party set up by ntlrn . ctlvc potential students. 

a»«»™*'iss;ss£. 

;p ro . ' lecturers.- • Ix)ll 8btralning for 


Rising damp, rising 

shelves, rising costs 

British [.ibrnru nloT,.- i .i. ■ 


fSnlf ,|,cn !,' wi " hive '<> matt 

f/waSs; 

although ministers are unlikely to 
iSf2°?v 0f l,a 5 d ,,, . e fiadings of the 


^^sssajssj,- 

LlofcX s s : or lo " g - ,erm mmi,or -i 
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2&i Libra , r J r plans lo hn, t ‘fic tie- 
heHnd nf ,Ef ltS enliro 1 collections hy 
,h ( s century have had to be 

lure on n 4Sf IC 0f l ncreascd expendi- 
ture on conservation, thc librarv’s 

annual report published yesterday 
thls^oSiV?^ P °? nt8 out lhat 

this is one of the four major problems 
being faced, together with* lack of 
funds for acquisitions, shortage of 

technology!* 0 Unccil “ i " impflclofn ™ 
h ,TJj?U bniry stresses that the present 

Slhf Ca ? no1 bo modified to con- 
trol the environment and thc collec- 
tions are suffering. The library is not 
p n u n e J° mt, ve to its new building in St 

I »,-* nConSet l u ? nce,conserv ation costs 

msIs ^h™ nnmg close *° acquisition 
costs - this was over £4m or 8 s nJl 

.removed bv ih. lo ** 


iwr cent hut its earnings him- by only 

"As n result in spite of n sekvtive 
ncqulsttions poUcy, the library has 
been unable to purchase ‘heritage 

of whl'rh n m ° rkj:l ‘ ncWcnw «od value 
einmS f L “nprcdictuble. An 
® x ®mple of such items is Malory’s 
Morte rf Arthur which the library L' 
? m £? L W6 ' repor, ^ 

But the report adds that even its 
selective acquisitions policy has mu 
“, dthc a . n n UHl ■«Stit»n ofoccii! 

charges ITZTk ?ST«t‘a!! 
expenditure rop0r1iOn Uf 11,0 

faUbr.rio3.^L'n. 

Infoirnation storage and 
JSJSJJ* re® 1 mile transmission, cun- 

forewen" ^ “ f ° rlh Cannu, bc fu,1 y 
Bui, the report adds, the librarv k 

SMS"? for ' nha *ej 


jSll l^eseiirch units in Aericultunl si 
t-iKiu Research Council institutes n 
wing closed and work transfemde 
Vjfl = r sit> groups, the AFRC unka 

In their response to the couihTi 
«» r P»r.iii- plan, which foreshadow 
■ ‘ . large-scale job losses in the ngriculin- 

L^.. ml reNeareli H-rviee. the unions sayih 

council ’'should not decide in adi'iH 
1° s pcn*l money ai universities ahn 
every indication is ilmt there arch 
projects which ik-minnl only urmerskr 
iiipm iiiui which can not he done n- 
house". 

lhe unions take p.utieulnr eicif 
tion to the closure of the stnirturj 
chemistry unit at the RmhamiuJ 
hxperinicnt.il Station, .uid allege tint 
wor l» formerly done there » wi 
passing to uuiveisitics. Their jnjw 
*V grants ass anted to Own! 
y University and Bristol University fn 
WR— 'WN A-rny ct ysiallugrapliv studies on it 

Jrury to zymes and work on collii^en. 

Ironieally. the i kslord work ishtiM 
lii’-n- by u 8 t ‘ ,|, l* miller Sir Dii« 

J In I lips, clinl rnia u ol the Advisor) 
Board lor the Kcsciuclirnuiicihwdi 
pioiieei ol ciysiu!||iii|.ip]|ji' studkld ; 

I pioii-ius I In- council’s position is ihs 
inis uni k i oiihl not he ik'iie bihvIrk ■ 
else in the UK i 


a9Srs*SSSi 

Prime Mlntster visjfe* Warwick Uni ^ er : ' lb i e a 8r^epient demonstra- 1 Rmsn ' ' ■ 

»vs - ->iib»-. Hwitn-uiji: -jj. '! 

^Oyarkhj 


• -’V ■■■ HIT I <p» 

1 he III isiol grant, worth £117, fMO.is 
pan ol a tie-up between the universit) 
and Hu- nearby Mem Research Insit 
lute, i lie eouiii.il is setting up a «n« 
•if iiuiveisiiy tcscaith groups tied to 
institute work to meet criticisms tlui 
Ms own establishments have too ft* 
outside connexions, and the Briid 
grtuip the latest of these. 

However, the union response to ik 
corporate pluu maiumins tnni slretip' 
research would he adversely afftettj 
by transfer uf work to universities, I® 
so would spin-off to private industry- 

Doubts over 
travel plans 

hears that the Government’* ® 
end repayment of siudcnt trawl 
will restrict the cltoice of place of 
and may cause hardship 10 a miwnf 
have hecn expressed by the Ass®- W 
lion of Metropolitan Aolhpriup- 
fn its response in ministers' p* 8 ® 
make a flat rate payment tf-**? 

I ravel costs of either £110 » ' J 


i ravei costs of el I oer » w .« 

students or h two-band scale ol 
for those living away from b®®f 
£ IM fof home students, the AhW Jg 
it would prefer the former but is 
there must bc a safety net m taw« J ' 
of cases of genuine hardship- ^ 

"Hie aurHiation is alsi> wa 0, 
ministers' plans to implement ot » 
arrangements from the start; 
coming academic year. It 
longer phasing in period is n**®r *■- 
least to protect students curremv 

In i« response, die National i'tjjj 
of Sludenls says il is 
unreasonable to begin in 

"fnnltn.iinA iViifl.inlc ikjlll Hfi K 


unrcasonaoie to wbb .v 
"firntmumc students Will n° [ 'PJ 
lo ichoose for Utcmselves 
«nuig« tbcit J « 

patterns will have been 
under existing arrangements- 

Itfatitf * 


Kfr«rf 

M'ltib CM 1 
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Inner London board recommended 


by Karen Gold r 

Inner London should have its own 
permanent advanced further educa- r 
lion board to deal with planning, v 
funding nnd validation of all the capit- / 
al’s colleges and polytechnics, recom- v 
mends a paper from thc National F 
Association of Teachers in Further and t 
Higher Education. 

The paper is the lecturers’ union's 1 
response to thc Inner London Educa- ' 
lion Authority’s current higher educa- I 
tion review: a single exercise due to i 
announce its conclusions next month. i 
But the Natfhe paper says that 1 
planning "is not a' oncc-and-for-all- 
lime process. How will plans be made 
in future, how will self-review con- 
tinue, how will decisions be carried 
forward?" the paper asks. 

It recommends a three-tier board, 
the top tier of which would advise 
ILEA’s further and higher education 
sub-committee on "the disposition of 
courses, resources and all matters of 
standards", on both poolable and 

Group to 
defend 

primary BEd 

by Patricia Santinelli 
Polytechnic and college course leaders 
in nine institutions have set up a group 
to defend generalist primary BEd 
courses against any misinterpretation 
by the new Council for the Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education when it is 
established. 

The informal group was initiated by 
Mr John Hallett of Trent Polytechnic 
School of Education because he was 
concerned that the first draft criteria 
far accreditation was so general that 
such courses, not based on a main 
subject, would bc open to misinter- 
pretation by the council. This view was 
later privately confirmed by a senior 
member of Her Majesty's Inspecto- 
rate. 

Basically the group want to gather 
evidence that generalist primary BEd 
courses whicli nrc fairly recent are on 
thc right path. The courses have been 
designed to move away from the 
tradition of a main subject towards a 
broader curriculum ana very much in 
response to the needs of the teaching 
profession. 

The group which has only had two 
meetings at Leeds Polytechnic is likely 
to expand fast, as a result of thc 
Council for National Academic 
Awards undergraduate initial training 
panel's request that other institutions 
with similar degrees be included in thc 
initiative. 

Mr John Hallett says that originally 
it was intended to be a group of five but 
as a result of interest it grew faster than 
envisaged, and all institutions with a 
clear commitment to such courses 
were welcome. He anticipates the 
original number will double or treble. 

At the moment the group comprises 
course leadersfrom the polytechnics of 
Leeds, Newcastle, Sunderland, Tees- 
side and Trent as well as Charlotte 
Mason, Edgehili, Humberside and 
Nene Colleges. 

As a first step, the group is respond- 
ing to the Government proposals For 
CATO and the new criteria. It does not 
plan to contest the criteria, so much as 
to give the council guidance on inter- 
pretation where prudence will have to 
be exercised;' • ’ ’ : u ' 

It is : afro critical of the model of 
teaching and teacher training which 
lies behind the criteria. It says this is 
not suited to primary leaching, repre- 
senting far more an amalgam oC secon- 
dary teaching and training. 

The group is also undertaking a 
research project to find out whether 
teachers, local education authorities 
and : the inspectorate consider that 
generalist training is an effective intro- 
auctiori to primary teaching. 


nnn-poolable courses. 

Through thc board, ILEA would 
negotiate a single central agreement 
with thc Council for National 
Academic Awards on partnership in 
validation, rather than leaving the five 
polytechnics and some of thc colleges 
to negotiate their own individual ones. 

Other professional and validating 
bodies could be dealt with in the same 
way, the paper says. The effect would 
be to draw together validation and 
resourcing issues for (he first time, to 
increase cooperation between the au- 
thority's institutions, and to ensure 
that the institutions responded to thc 
authority’s policies such as increased 
access and equal opportunities. 

The paper points out that, with the 
ILEA review recommending London 
polytechnics should keep their corpo- 
rate status, ILEA may need other 
controls over them: “Put baldly, if the 
polytechnics remain autonomous and 
polytechnics remain authonomous and 


the block grant from thc rates, the 
polytechnics will be less rendy. in our 
view, to follow progressive education- 
al policies of the Kind advocated by 
Natfhe," the paper says. 

"Thc question must arise; how can 
they be bound into an accountable 
system which properly relates to other 
ILEA provision?' 1 

"The top tier of the board recom- 
mended by Natfhe would comprise 
representatives of institutions in prop- 
ortion to their size, plus institutions 
without any advanced work; ILEA 
members, trndcs union representa- 
tives, and representatives of the 
National Advisory Body, the CNAA 
and the ILEA inspectorate. That tier 
would be advised by two others: a set 
of subject specialist groups to advise 
on course approvals in validation, 
policy on programme areas and re- 
sourcing of programme areas; and a 


on geographical provision and staff 
nnd student matters. 

The paper also comments on options 
being canvassed by 1 LEA in its review: 
Natfnc is not sure ILEA has grasped 
the implications of the proposed mer- 
ger between City of London 
Polytechnic and thc City University, 
the paper says, particularly difficulties 
over financing and a charter. 

•The Inner London Education Au- 
thority should bc directly elected and 
extended to cover the whole greater 
London area, according io a paper by 
thc Inner London joint committee of 
the Association of Polytechnic 

Teachers. The paper, in response to 
the Government while paper Sfiwim* 
lining the Cities, which proposes aboli- 
tion of the Greater London Council 
and an ILEA comprising seconded 
members from Inner London 

boroughs, says thc committee regrets 


sourcing of programme areas; and a boroughs, says the committee rej 
consortium of polytechnics and college the proposal to replace the ILEA 

academic beards plus college inspec- body "which could wel be less e 


;A is rendered less able to ‘top up' tors and community groups, to advise 


MPs asked to safeguard exam data 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Thc Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals wants an amendment 
to the Government's new Data Protec- 
tion Bill to stop students gnining access 
to exam marks. 

The Department of Education and 
Science has told the vice chancellors 
the Government will not make such an 
amendment and the CVCP's secret- 
ary-general, Mr Brian Taylor has now 
written to members of tne House of 
Commons committee considering the 
bill to try to insert an amendment at 
the committee stage. 


Thc bill will require holders of 
personal data to provide information 
to the people concerned within 40 days 
of a request. Thc CVCP has joined 
forces with the Committee of Direc- 
tors of Polytechnics and the Joint 
Matriculation Board to alter these 
provisions for exam data. 

The bill’s main purpose is lo enable 
the UK to ratify the Eurqpenn Con- 
vention on Data Protection, which 
means it must guarantee rights of 
access to personal data. But Mr 
Taylor's letter to the MPs says release 
of raw exam grades "would not only 
lead to confusion on the part of the 



Altogether now. . . Youth Training Scheme trainees put the finishing 
touches to the Yellow Submarine which will form the centrepiece of 
the Beatles Maze at Liverpool’s International Garden Festival from 
next month. Still to receive a coat of yellow paint, the submarine Is 51ft 
long and weighs 18 tons. It is being built at the British Shipbuilders 
(Training and Education and Safety) Ltd workshop at Monk’s Ferry, 
Birkenhead. ..'• •• 

Arafat to stand at Glasgow 


The leader of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, Mr Yasser Arafat, has 
been officially accepted as a candidate 
in Glasgow University's rectoral elec- 
' tions. 

' There are five other candidates in 
the election, to.be held on March 5: 
author and former Tory MP Mr Jeffrey 
Archer, Liberal activist Mr Menzies 
Campbell QC, comedian Rikki Ful- 


ton, Glasgow’s Lord Provost Dr 
Michael Kelly and Mr Matthew Lyaafe 
of the Scottish Workers’ Republican 
Army, who 1 recently finished a prison 
sentence for bank robbery. 

Sir John Jurior. editor of the Sunday 


Army, who 1 recently finished a prison 
sentence for bank robbery. 

Sir John Jurior. editor of the Sunday 
Express and a Glasgow graduate, had 
his nomination declared invalid when 
it was discovered hp had not signed his 
letter of cohsent personally. 


individual student but would also I 
undermine Ihc authority of examiners’ l 
boards.’’ s 

The CVCP's concern is that raw 1 
exam grades may be adjusted to take | 
account of personal factors and other ( 
aspects of a student's performance. 
They fear this could be made more , 
difficult if students can demand to sec 
computerized records. 

Although Home Office and DES 
ministers have declined to initiate an 
amendment to take account of this, 
they have indicated that the Govern- 
ment will consider any amendment put 
forward in committee. 

Sex equality 
threatened, 
say women 

Women trade unionists fear the Gov- 
ernment's Youth Training Scheme is 
undermining progress towards sex 
equality at work. 

Delegates to the TUC women's 
conference in Torquay next month wil! 
have a choice between outright opposi- 
tion to thc YTS, ns championed by the 
National Graphical Association, and a 
reformist line advocated by the Con- 
federation of Health Service Em- 
ployees. 

The NGA's criticism is a continua- 
tion of the union’s uncompromisingly 
anti- YTS line which was rejected ny 
the TUC in September, it dismisses 
the YTS as a cosmetic exercise that 
simultaneously encourages job sub- 
stitution and weakens trade union 
power. . . „ 

If the NGA’s call for withdrawal of 
support is endorsed in Torquay, it is 
likeW to influence the mainstream of 
TUC thinking. 

But the general council is more 
likely to be swiyed by the criticisms 
lodged by the tradhionnlly-moderate 
Conse. ( _ 

Based on its experience of the nrst 
year of the YTS, Cohse warns that the 
schema lacks adequate safeguards 
against job substitution - the replace- . 
ment of full-time adult workers by 
trainees bn much lower training allo- 
wances. 

Us Torquay motion eimresscs thc | 
fear that it will be women s jobs most 
at risk and notes the continuing failure 
to secure an agreed operational definl- 
i tion of “additionality’’, to stop job 
i' substitution, . ■ 

But it falls sljoit of a demand for 
p withdrawal and merely seeks a higher 
profile from representatives on area 
i i manpower boards, the TUC's 
i women’s advisory committee and the 
general council. 


MSG will respond to training needs, says King 


Trailing must be flrihly seared to the 


stpu Shortages, Mr Tom King, Secre- 
tary of State for Employment , said last 
week.] 1 ■ ./. 

*.£ Defending the recent; While] Paper. 

: liiuhuig for Jobs , 1 which propdsea 
ekpafjding t|Ue role of the Manpower.,, 
Services Commissiopin non -advanced 

it’M.llJ- , i ; * rl I i A- V . 


education authorities, whe saw the 
move as a victory for centralization, 
Mr '.King was addressing a confer- 
ence on skill training organized by die 
Industrial Society. There was pn urgent 
need to respond to skill shortages - 
some of them in vital, areas, of the 
British economy, he maintained. 

- Better liaison Was feqtjiretj between 
education Services arid the industrial 
s sector. Through its tripartite structure 


extension of MSC involvement in 
training, contained in the White Pap- 
er, was a "relatively modest proposal” 
to ensure the closest collaboration. 

Ultimately, said Mr King, it would 


the Manpower Services Commission 
greater responsibility for purchasing 
nOn-advanced futther'lducatipn is;.a 


locktriuri^n f 


geared to industry's needs. The more 
. we can do that, lhe more cost-effective 
!- training becomes and the better the 
chance that employers will' take the 
: right training decisions iri the interests 
■ of all twhceTncd." . ■ . * 

! . , On ditfance learning techniques Mr 

. King 1 felf the? , Open University and 
Open Tech programmes had demons- 
. trated.the begmningof a revolution in 

■' app roach es [ ro tralihng;_ ' 

vi ;l • "AH ^rtsofpfpplewjll hay* access 

. > ’tolrrifningin 5peemcski!l]fi< , •* ^ # : 


ini viit ii it ij uicitu iii'uu n ilji iiiiu tijta irqiijirti|i wiihBirif 

Paranoia 

over 

the rates 

1 think there is a reasonable consen- 
sus among thc people of Britain that 
when they elect a government they 
expect it to be responsible for provid- 
ing public services such as education 
in the most efficient and effective 
fashion. If I am correct then surely 
the current Government must be 
guilty of callous irresponsibility over 

- recent years. 

Its arrogant and antagonistic atti- 
tude towards the functioning and 
existence of local councils serves to 
Illustrate the point. Successive cuts in 
lhe amount of taxpayers* money 
which goes to provide for local 
services have forced authorities lo 
impose an ever heavier burden upon 
the ratepayer, and the domestic 
ratepayer in particular. 

In Its manic desire to cut public 
services the Government has pre- 
sumably hoped that higher rates will 
Induce people to throw out councils 
committed lo keeping those services 
going. What a pity that democracy 
hasn't worked out that way. Rate- 
payers have been prepared to pay for 
the maintenance of high quality ser- 
vices and in particular have express- 
ed an overwhelming desire for more 
not less money lo be spent on educa- 
tion. 

Never mind, thinks Patrick Jenk- 
in, if the people won’t comply we 
shall have to do U for them. Now the 
rates bill proposes making Illegal the 
350-year-old right of local councils to 
raise revenue locally through the 
rotes. The effect would be catas- 
trophic. In the education service teus 
of thousands of people would lose 
their jobs, dlscreflonnry awards for 
students are likely to disappear 
altogether and authorities would be 
powerless to compensate for central 
government cuts in higher education 
college budgets. 

The need for all of thesE powers 
which the Secretary of Stale requires 
is based on this spurious assertion 
that thc local authority spending Is 
somehow out of control. In fact local 
authority spending has fallen both as 
a percentage of grass domestic pro- 
duct and as a percentage of public 
spending more generally. On Its own 
terms central government expendi- 
ture Is more out of control than that 
[ of local councils. What n shame it 
spends It on the wrong things. 

So what then Is the real motive- 
j tion? Well no surprises here. These 
> things are nil port of a trend. In 
renlity, il seems that this Govern- 
t ment Is developing a rapid paranoia 
;• about dissent. The fact that the 
s selective powers will ripply almost 
exclusively to Labour, authorities is 1 
f surely not coincidental with the fact 
that they provide au effective forum 
for the expression of political dissent 
; and opposition to the Government’; 

1 policies. The abolition proposals are 
p even more of~a blatant political 
i . manoeuvre. 

How unsure of Itself the Govern- 
, r ment must be to be so terrified of 
. r democratic opposition to Us dynasty, 
la The trend can m identified also hi the 
's Increased Interference by central 
ie government In dictating the control 
of education. It Just would not do to 

- have a higher education, system 
geared towatds a critical discourse of 
society's problems and Government 
policy. We cannot have people thfnk- 

re uig for themselves, they might end tip • 
re disagreeing with us. . . ■: • 

ie .These Insidious proposals tynlcli, 
ie haye rightly attracted so much public;' 
ts opposition must be defeated. It frlne 
responsibility of all or us Inside the 
I r education service trad out whh believe 
id Jn democracy lo ettsuro lhat they are. 


t 
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Reagan to be a Stanford museum piece 

lone Beyers -i 

PAID ATTn “We are pleased the nradrf<>nf*c IIBlwrc uilll I.L.^L -r -m n .... 


front Charlotte Beyers 

PALO ALTO *‘ We are Pleased the president's papers will 

After months or bickering Stanford University has ShmlS Th « , S ,rflrjF win bc 8 va,uab,e 

Anally made peace with the Whit. Th« L! ‘ bc , ™° ver - Kennedy said, 
agreed “In principle" to accept the Ronald Rcaonn *,? c 5* n !f£ for Pub, * c Affairs Is still 

Presidential Library and Museum on cammis Nhrarl !« f Br *T lbe WhIt f House had wonted the 

The words "in principle" mean that boll? sides ?* pnr i,°[ fl * ,a S 8 B e t,cd to W* Public 

must still rfiwirio u,- _4. .. D0,n S, H CS analrs centre, which would hr mntmiinr) k„ u.. 


ti« ■ j t* X u,,u "*“56010 on campus. 

The words "In principle" mean that both dri** mTJ ZLT p,,, u, u ! " P a ?“ a B‘f *'«« to Hie public 
must still decide (he site of the library ihe ulllwhf if* ,) vhe !L'' 0l,,ti bc controlled by (he 
architectural style and, most lm|Jortar", what vim thtok taiHd^ K™',, Tbe Hoover * s 8 conservative 
happen to the controversial Reagan Center for Qi!!!" ji d i ? ea 8 nn as an honorary fellow. 
Public Affairs. gan Len,er for Stanford Insisted that the centre would be run by 

Mr Donald Kennedy, Stanford's oresirient «»ih pJLIK 0r not . al B,, ‘ Stflnford won (he battle. 

MEMferfSjS SW 

s ■ pollcy cen,re ' vould be a 
clarif y this letter or p erhaps motivated by (he 

prefer rural health crisis ~ No d 

Brazil will Mon launch a daring experi- nmhK^r S° lhc sccial and health ilu UUUC 
ment in medical education whfch «eks f Sf com8,uni ‘y a " d make 

to erect universities without wa»s »Il rarSnflf i? b,e - t0 ada P l and respond IlOt SUCH 
whose graduates are prepared to seJve /EjSJ?" *.« socla J needs/ 1 

tb c neglected rural areas. ain - S ’ T 1 iS CflS ^ ®° r a training rYAArl _ — __ 

The project enjoys the enihusiasr ir ™!!!£ C ? r j} an . , ?. d on fl f °rmal basis and 20 O Q II GW 
support of the United Nations World , f'" a tTa ! nin S ‘"stitution & A W 

SSSfi SsgSSSSS aa.as.e 

Robe’s hungry beh The win J? 8l '»nal hcnltli care service so [hot Sha °T U ’ Pakbl 8 
edging them to rethink their hudLS mostof the teaching should be carried expert . on Ritual pollut 
tnd to introduce drastic econoniics^n rlmi-T F”fiP hos P i,als ’ outpatient "operly com 

he training of highly qualified B E and . rur8 ' PM* n Fl schoo, i , « 


shoek of victory, Donald Kennedy und Willhnn 
hlmball, head of Stanford's hoard of trustees 
wrote to the White House request lug more In- 
formation. Stanford received u letter saving the 
package deal was off and thut Ihe library wus 
Stanford’s. 

The library would be under (he control nr (he 

K:^, A : C ^ PS ; C t > !; c,i,ninar v cost estimates 
indicate that about $65m in private gift sunnnrl 
would be required, including $4U to $45,li f„r 

cemr™ °“ flnd ab ° Ul 5201,1 for ,he l»Wle uffnirs 

Round two will concern the public affairs centre. 
At a press conference held recently, Donald 

mfihi e S* d W 1,01 u ru,e oul thc P««ibillty that It 
might not come about at all. 


I H 




universities without walls 
whose graduates are prepared to serve 
the neglected rural areas, 
the project enjoys thc enthusiastic 

H 1 «* United Nations World 
Health Organization (WHO), ft has 
also attracted the intense interest of 
cducarionnl planners around the 
globes hungry belt. The WHO is 
J*«n lo rethink their budgets 
and to introduce drastic economics in 

nmf .« nillfi i of n h, ehly qualified health 
profcssionaU. Drazil intends to do just 

. Project is described in the current 

Sip°r 1 i r J d HeaMi Forum b y Glad- 
iiSl Ro f [ 8 U ? S d « Cunha Filho, the 
higher education secretary at the 

"3!!* edl, . ca,ion Brasilia. "The 
traditional student/professor model nf 
will be discarded ‘ L in favour of 
fn^. m J vhlch !be s, “ d cnt is actively 
«nd learning from Se 

«raSg""LTays! he ° f hfs 

"Such a practical learning exneri- 
ence will provide students with inlalu- 


»'iu rural posts 
and at family and community levels" 
Brazil s timely educational reforms 
arc in line with the conclusions of a 
™™P a P cr Just published hy the 
WHO. This argues that the developing 

3n«'f s J “ y J puKin 6 lhe lives or 
millions at risk by spending up to 80 

dnrf Cent ° f L heir beaId * budgets on 
doctors - whose training tends to 

‘ he “"""“"i' 1 ” 
hem 73s 

i b _ e h” 1 “iv. 6 ?. through primary 
health cure essentially concerned with 
the prevention of disease. 


‘No nudes’ is 
not such 
good news 

Drawing from the nude does not 
constitute obscenity, comrade Qian 
Shaowu, Peking Radio's resident 
expert on spiritual pollution decided 
recently. Properly conducted life 
classes In art schools are, on thc 
contrary, indispensable. The fact 
that some rascals use nude studies for 
other purpmes and violate discipline 
hi drawing from (he nude should not 
affect one s attitude to the scientific 
studies of human bodies and lheir 
movement which Is an essential 
foundation for the art of realism * 

S The question of nude studies, said 

L«V’ . ha ^ becn 8 matter for 
eologlcal debate. In the 1930s, 

inere was an Intense struggle against 
the warlord Sun Quansang, which 
resulted In a victory for (he pro-nude 

Ssjsk* k-AWS 
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Pathologist wins 
prestige rectorship ■ 

by Sarah Jane Evans wuiiemic and 



-r.-i 

■ 

. NAMF- ' i ; 


, .T . 5 atuu, provided 

the conditions In which the matter 

19M ChBlri ed S S n,l ? CH,ly ’ nnd 
I9M, Chairman Mao formallv pro- 

Darin^ fa T r of ,Ifc claises. 

During the cultural revolution, 

?S er ’ ? ra ?" 8 froni the nudp was 
considered a hot bed for cultivating 

^rp^onlst successors. fC 
j* tbe *hc Gang of Four, the 

CuEL°!i °S“ °. f lh ® ot 

S , ^. ,ss8cd n circular advocating 

irf"hS dUCItonofllftd ““«'» 

nJS { aunchin fi by the central com- 
mlttee lost autumn of n drive asnlnsr 

I ffliS 1 P° ll . ul,on (alleged traces hi 
nnorft SOcely of Western por- 
nography and permissiveness) raised 

t L qQeS nude modfi » s once 

Ilffeners 8 <h° U f H Q, ° n assu,,cd his 

4 " mnecw™ “**" “ re ln - 

Nevertheless, he urged (hat in the 
n!id Cn i s * t l j 8f * 0n drawing from the 
Sd iJS* W , be telr,cted 10 special- 

S cn e ? or un ? s und ^ r ,be 

Sere VvL, P ^ PCrIy ‘> U8,ln « l 
racnere. what these special clr- 

■JSJKS are f he dld ooTapcc^ 

Recent scandals, however whi/h 
involved the sons of several^E 
party olflclak, who allegedly l^k 
part In nude dancing parties and 
^o'°gr.phid and clreuhiS 

formal cha^ 0 7 fa p e C . USed 


by Sarah Jane Evans 
The rector of Spain's largest university 
was elected this mouth to sec through 
the reforms outlined in thc new l}nj. 
versitics Act. To cries of ‘T'lisdsis nut 
of the : univcrsiiy”. "No tliclalors" «ml 
clenched fists from some of the voting 
delegates, Anmdur Schuller IV re/ 
professor of pathology in the medicai 
faculty , wnstlecliircd me winner of tlie 
seven-man contest at Madrid's Com- 
plutuisc University. 

ihJr 5 1S i" kcy Il PP n ” 1ln, cnt because 
the Coinplutcnsc University hy j|s .si/e 

M2 , ' , jJ ,ien,|| »L The decisions the 
d n-ctor takes now on how to interpret 
he Act will have a spin-off effect on 
tertiary ediicnttnn ns a whole. 

one nf rtil*' 0n 1 - univcrsi, y reform was 
one of the earlier pieces of Iceislatinn 

SSSfS? by \] bc , socialist “iministru- 

tion ofPnnic Minister Felipe GonzAiez 
after it cnnic to power just over a year 

Ail earlier Bill on university union- 

| Unnersuarm ) proposed by the pre- 
vious centrist government find r.iiind- 
tred on titlacks from academics imd 
froni the left, llu- Icli criiicizcil it fur 
its encouragement of privute universi- 

University teach.-rv .... .i 


Shri^. :UU ' i ’ C " l ' fcri< ! 

I hi* Act also brought in sow 
changes to teacher's conditions, fl* 
niueh-critiei/cd eoinpeiith-e am 

Stmt's run hy the miuisirv for all sun 
uppoimnients h;nc lieeniibolishedaiil 
replaced hy a much mure reasons t!: 
system ol public exaininutiunofcant 
uates. 

I he nionliei ,ij grades of leiiehcrhu 
ecu reduced in lour, doing away aiil 
the previous army of imrcgNcrcdsli 
providing a kind of cheap lulmur. VH 
these inipniicMicnis. staff are abo 
expected to he more committed n> 
i heir jobs. The .iniount of time thalfls 
he spem "niiumlighting" oh other job | 
is to he sliicth controlled. 

I here w\tc seven candidates forth ; 
rectorship o| the ( omplutensa U» 
vei sity whielt . hy its si/e and resourw. 
mis an i n l luei ice on polm-makii 

I ii r. ii ml.. ...I . i. _■ ... .l: 


■■■■■ .... iiiims-me on pinicv-manai 
(hrouKhout higher education. All the 
candidates are iiiufessors from tk 
university • tun lawyets, an engineer, 
an economist . two wk'ial scientists ami 
a professor of lueilkine. 


* . un llli . 

I heir iiiatiilesius. m greater nr Icsst 
degree, express their desires to Impk- 
ijierii ihe spirii ,»( if,,,. Act. Ihcval 

_ . — draw an, -m,,,,, t„ Hio need In inifimc 

Univcreity teachers on the establish. ,,lc , J n l ' ,b, v ld 'he iciii'liing und support 

ol »J«}wl to the pnipimul llial nx ^! uUk s 'idi. 
nan-tenured staff should he uiven ^ “cw reeiur is nuinher 352 in Ihe 
tenure without having to lake ih.. hsiot rcciois whielt was heoun in !5tS 

hitherto usual competitive exanitnn- ‘md was chosen hy .i eouncil of I.O.V 

tions. And the autonomous resions ’ c bl,i cs s Ihim a year to im reduced* 
complained that (he |, hv offered nn IU ,T “( dm university, 

autouniny at all - tlmt it aciuaUv took ( (“fessor Schuller, who is president 
away power from the regions to ndmi. 0 , lc Spaiiixii Internal Medicine Socr 
mster lheir own education. ?*r* runs (lie most oversubscribed 

Under the new Act, the universities. , u,l >‘ 1,1 S P »»- Though Ihe principle 
are independent hut linked in , °f’c» access lo universitv educawm 

autonomous region. The rectors jw a II q ualified applicants is the nik® 

chosen by a council of staff amt bpiuii, the t nmpluicnse operates * 

students and this new administration is 4u l,,u iy ' ,Lm *« irt medical faculty 

then free to take control over a nreatlv r pn,fcSM ,r bas declared himself a 
in STf ascd range of powers B favour of restricted entry procedure* , 

Th? universities now become im\c \ l,, . hcr fit ‘ :ul,iei in a university vteH | 

pendent entities adminisrcrfno s , nu i < ’ r,utJ! ’ h>r overcrowding. .. - 1 

own budgets, negotiatinc retouch i/ 1 i‘is manifesto he commuted bun- . 
contracts with outside bodies and Ifr? SC f 10 rcs,ru c luring the staff appowi- | 
ducin 8 lheir own sVlSfiw E l! ,cnl which currently 

courses. n s>llaf3uses and heavily „ n staff „ n short term c« 

Durino (h*> .. tracts. e^..u^<- rfpfcnds 


Languages hit 

from D c . 




heavily on staff on short term w 
tracts. Professor Schuller defend w 
himself against ihe angry crier uf ^ 
onjmncnis vs iih Ihe words. "I 
liberal", it is dear that he will nm 
introduce .my major innovaliod 
under the freedom available to him d 
the new Act. 


from P. E. Burke 1 

maned languages whiVh hi c ,n L ■ ' 

tmditionally taiight b 

been, described Ik "Mbf 
stratetic", and "ethnlS iL 5-L_ * orid ’ 


»ti me low in the US ^ 

SjSSSES?® 


. RAME y ';; ' , 
AbDRESS-Li 

Signature. 




stratetic", qqd ethnic* 1 

h,?n U S!':fe P.“' 


rfiSSfe (82 




f-ikP . •' i !' -j;; i*'?- i'rTt'ti. 


:: ■ sg^ iJsriTtfti'B. 

r1; Mrd place above ^IHlli^n a G^m h0,di,18 
s , . . succeeded by French w'hShT an Was 
been d enored' bas nnw 
■ : Span! S^iT° m firel Poston hy 

rq- 

ci according lo^ lTeg0 5tudcnl *‘ 

J 1 the -‘chaOen^ of ta ty n S “P 

l, ! !i Slav jaiiouaS' u f fi ' an ai ? d other 
te* IndohesifK^ 


’ American colleges began to 
both entrance and gruu" al . i ° , j fl tfK 
Kuqgc requirements in the niW"' 9 ?^ 
Sorne 9U per cent of all US co!I«r s n» 
language requirements until then m 
ihesc had been reduced to £3 f* r cfJ> 
by 1974, 


(he language requirement at 
level is -most odjniis" for both 
and struggling ^tuderits. 
nqied that students' t**®, 
courses where there are language 
qUiremenr».„ ; , _ 

. , Paql Griffith, educational wp 
tant with (he Hlipois Board of 
•- hqn said: **Thcr? are , a lol of 

5&iS3St£5i* 
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Lack of research increases health costs 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIDGE. MASS 

A report to the American Congress 
this spring will detail how thc govern- 
ment ancf the medical research com- 
munity have systematically violuied 
"thc scientific method" and increased 
health care costs hy as much as $60 
billion each year. 

A document outlining prepared 
testimony from prominent research 
physicians has been obtained by The 
THES. The government and research 
community’s failure to exploit the 
financial advantages of clinical trials 
will be the subject of hearings before 
the House Subcommittee on Health 
and Long-Term Care, chaired by Mr 
Claude Pepper, a Democrat from 
Florida. Thc hearings are scheduled 
for mid-March. 

The critique reads: "within the re- 
search community, basic research is 
frequently viewed as more desirable 
because of its pathfinding character, 
the more likely to draw public recogni- 
tion and professional endorsement. 
Consequently, some signifiennt ques- 
tions concerning the proper applica- 
tion of medical technologies go un- 
answered." 

A recent and widely-publicized ex- 
ample of the pay-off or double blind 
studies and an actively funded clinical 
trial policy is thc case of coronary 


bypass surgery. A study funded by the made to apply (lie results of one study 
National 1 nstitutes of Health ennserva- at one institution to another, which 


lively estimates that 15 per cent of all 
coronary bypass operations were un- 
necessary. 

It says that tens of millions of dollars 
hi expensive surgery could be saved in 
the first year alone. 

Last summer a seminar focusing on 
various funding methods for clinical 
trials identified several new and costjy 
technologies ns candidates badly in 
need of such study. They included 
immunosuppression intrathecal ster- 
oids for multiple sclerosis, pla- 
maphercsis, lympnoid irridatinn, and a 
variety of treatments and surgical 
procedures for rheumatoid arthritis. 

An independent study by the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
determined that $10 billion could be 
saved annually in the government’s 
Medicare reimbursement programme 
by shelving plasmapheresis treatment 
ot rheumatoid arthritis alone. A Har- 
vard University study of previous cli- 
nical trials on six technologies saved 
between $UX)m to $200m per year. 

Testimony suggests that *'the nature 
and arrangement of our health institu- 
tions" has prevented the implementa- 
tion of an active, straightforward poli- 
cy "to use clinical trials to save health 
dollars." As each institution pursues 
its organizational goals, there is no 
comprehensive coordination effort 


may be paying for a particular technol- 
ogy. Thc report uses "technology" in 
its broadest sense to include any 
treatment or therapy employing some 
device. 

"For example, the National Insti- 
tutes of Health ultimately view its 
research budget as a single global 
amount of funds which are to he 
divided between basic research and 
clinical research. Administrators must 
choose how funds are to bc divided 
between goals whose ends are incom- 
parable. What's more important - ti 
new scientific discovery or proving the 
precise worth of an already discovered 
therapy?" 

Efforts arc futher curbed by severe 
funding cuts in the US Public Health 
Services Office of Health Technology 
assessments which "take into account 
their safely, efficacy, cost-effcctive- 
ncss and social, ethical, and economic 
impacts". With limited funds in recent 
years, thc office hns limited the hulk of 
its research to studying current litera- 
ture on technology rather than con- 
ducting extensive trials of its own, 
according to thc report. The problem 
is further magnified because the health 
care financing administration depends 
on that agency’s recommendation ab- 
out whether or not to reimburse foT a 
particular technology in the Medicare 


Loosening the old school ties A 


Do university and college neckties 
promote morale and pride In the 
alma maierl The American answer 
seems to be yes, but only If the 
wearing of such Is supported by the 
students. The student executive com- 
mittee of the distinguished men- only 
Washington and Lee University 
found tbts out the hard way. 

The committee thought that the 
wearing of ties would promote pride 
at the liberal-arts university that was 
founded partly with George 
Washington's money and was headed 
after the Civil War by General 
Robert E. Lee. 

However, faced with protests from 
both students and faculty, the com- 
mittee had to loosen it9 recommends- 
.tlon. 

Hungarians 
go private 

Hungarian graduates are increasingly 
opting out of employment in state- 
managed production enterprises and 
are attempting to find posts In the 
private sector, or in “economic work 
collectives", accordinjg to the Hunga- 
rian State Office for Wages and 
Labour. Moreover, an increasing 
number of young people who accept 
study sponsorship scholarships from a' 
production enterprise fail to return 
there, as contracted. 

Reporting on the 1983 figures, 
Budapest radio noted that graduates 
main cause for dissatisfaction with the 
production sector was the low wages 
offered. There was also considerable 
reluctance to work in rural areas, and 
even graduates in agricultural sciences 
try, « possible, to find' a city job.. 
Almost 20 per cent of the 1983 crop of 
agricultural graduates are now work- 
ing in Budapest. 

Teaching and medicine, where salar- 
ies and conditions are notoriously 
poor, have more and more posts which 
cannot be filled , by the traditional 
procedure of open competition, 
although, the commentator noted, all 
1983 medical graduates have found 
jobs “except those waiting for posts in 
Pecs or Budapest." 

For graduates ih the humanities the 
problem Is not a tack of congenial 
employment but the lack of any suit- 
able job. 


Robert Jenevin, president of the M Tu&jj 

student body and captain of the \ 
university football team said: “this L JTfA 

reaction docs not change our belief t 
that it is a good iden but it changes I \ V / 3 
how we shall go about it.” / \ N 7s) 

A spokesman for the “tie-less” ( y* It 57/7 
pressure group said: “As long as they l vtrfi [A j 
are ‘decently dressed' and I would \ \ W / 'I ti i n . I ^ 

rather leave it vague. I do not think \ n Nu \ 
that we have thc right to tell them V II hA 
how to dress." \ j >^r 

The circumstances at a “tied” V 

university, the University of the 
South in Sewanee, Tennessee, were 

explained by 11s public relations olfic- i \ln r\j, C 

er, Lathan Davis: “The dress code is O v/'J/yW 

a tradition supported and enforced >0oaddiY\TUnmi • 
by the students, and Is not a universi- 

V-c’s appointment 
angers Marxists 


from A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

Troubled limes lie ahead for Calcutta 
University as the controversy over the 
appointment of Us new vice chancel- 
lor, Santosh Bhattacharya, looks set to 
become an academic and a political 
cause celebre. 

The Marxist government of West 
Bengal state recommended the reten- 
tion in his post of Ramen Poddar. 
Normally, the governor of the stale 
(the chancellor of the university), 
although a federal appointee, chooses 
as vice chancellor whoever the local 
government proposes from three 
candidates elected by the senate. Con- 
stitutionally,' higher education is a 
provincial, not a federal, responsi- 
bility. w * D . 

But the governor, Mr A. P. 
Sharma, decided to go strictly by the 
number of votes polled in the universi- 
ty’s elections for the post. Thanks to a 
miscalculation by the Marxists, Bhat- 
tacharya got more votes than Poddar 
and was appointed. Immediately, 
there was a hue and cry. 

The Left Front government, domm- 


programme. 

One item of testimony reads: 
"the irony of an agency whose mission 
it is to run thc Medicare programme, 
rejecting thc technical assessment 
findings of ail agency, whose mission is 
to assess technology, can’t he easily 
ignored. Moreover, sonic of the tech- 
nical assessments done . . .wcrcsimp- 
ly incorrect". 

The Assistant Secretary for Health 
and Human Services has suggested 
that the private sector carry out health 
technology assessments under the au- 
spices of tne government's Institute of 
Medicine. One project has already 
been budgeted for $700,000 but a 
single clinical trial could easily run "a 
few million." 

Congressional staff will report that 
"whatever the solution to the problem 
of funding clinical trials, some critical 
ingredient would seem to he indicated: 

• thc physician community must huve 
a respect for those involvctfin selecting 
new technologies being tested; 

• sufficient fending - largely from 
thc government - must be provided; 

• the medical societies should bc full 
participants in thc design and selection 
of technologies; 

• the effort must bc guided by thc 
idea that the information being sought 
has a direct financial benefit to the 
whole health system in the long run." 

Recession 
i catches up 
on graduates 

from Jessica Kuper 


LEIDEN 

Dutch graduates seemed lobe immune 
to unemployment until latest figures 
revealed that 15,00(1 university and 
40,000 technical school graduates had 
been out of work for more than a year. 

This represents nbout 10 per cent of 
all graduates. Yet in December 1972 
there were only 1,500 registered as 
unemployed. 

The crisis year was 1982, when a 
record wave of graduates came onto 
the market at the severest point of thc 
recession. Thc economic crisis now 
seems to bc over and the industrial 
sector is expanding, but there is little 
hope for improvement In areas which 
depend on government spending - 
leaching, medicine, dentistry and the 
civil service. 




|ElEr.i u Jin iliii ii iiiiin ii taiui r> aii tiLintmu m n ii^uhiii ci tzt flE | 

Taking the 
federal role 
for granted 

This is thc time of year In the United 
States when the president sends his 
budget to Congress. We now know 
that President Reagan, in spite of all 
of the rhetoric about excellence in 
education, has proposed modest cuts 
in federal aid to higher education in 
thc academic year 1985-86. 

It is Important lo understand that 
the Congress can only approprlnle 
funds up lo limits allowed by legisla- 
tion authorizing programmes. The 
relationship between authorizing leg- 
islation and appropriations is that 
between establishing programmes 
and actually funding them. 

In )984, the Congress may begin to 
consider reauthorizing the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 which estab- 
lishes the federal financial role in 
American higher education. 
Although the current legislation docs 
not expire until 1985, Congressman 
Paul Simon, Democrat from Illinois, 
the chairman of thc House of Repre- 
sentatives postsccondnr y subcommit- 
tee, lins indicated that he expects to 
hold hearings on reaulhorizatlon of 
thc Higher Education Act this spring. 

Congressman Simon has circu- 
lated for comment an interesting 
memo outlining his Ideas for 
reauthorizing legislation to govern 
thc federal role for the rest of the 
1980s. The mgjor title of the legisla- 
tion presently In place provides 
federal student aid programmes 
through grants, loans and money for 
work&tudy Jobs on campus. The 
current programmes are complex 
and represent a compromise between 
1 public and private institutions. 

Congressman Simon wishes to 
make the grants an entitlement for nil 
needy students. Such an entitlement 
programme would mean that thc 


chancellorship of West Bengal's most 
important university to go to Ihe 
Congress (I)-supported candidate. 

It cited precedents in 1954 and 1955 
when the winning candidate was pas- 
sed over by the governor of the day in 
favour of the provincial government's 
nominee. 

The Marxist have hit back by 
boycotting all functions attended by 
the governor or Congress (I) officials. 
The student wing, the Students' Fed- 
eration of India, aided by some uni- 
versity employees, prevented the new 
vice chancellor from entering the cam- 
pus on his first day. A student strike ip 
a number of places fojlowed. 

More trouble lies ahead for Bhat- 
tacharya. In the 143-member senate, 
which lays down university policy, the 


Yet roughly three quarters of all 
students nre being trained for jobs 
which require government funding. 


flouting convention because, as • for- 
mer member of Mrs Ghandhi s Con- 
gress (I) party, he wanted the vice 


Left Front government has 97 suppor- 
ters, 71 of them CPM members. In the 
35-member syndicate, which executes 
policy, the government has 25 mem- 
bers, 19 of them CPM. In the under- 
graduate. council, which oversees the 
working of affiliated colleges, 10 mem- 
bers are Left Front men, e jght of them _ 
CPM. Even the university non- 
teaching employees' union is control- 
led by the Marxists. A CPM senate 
member has warned: "There can be no 
question of unconditional coopera- 
tion." . • 


More closures follow clashes in Pakistan 


Today there are 1.600 unemployed 
doctors, 1,400 law graduates, 1,200 
language and literature graduates and 
230 dentists. 

Mr Deetman, the minister of educa- 
tion, has suggested that student entry 
should be restricted in certain fields, 
but predictions have in the past proved 
to be a poor guide. 

Students themselves arc. however, 
adapting to the market. School head- 
teachers report that they are inundated 
with questions about which line of 
study is likely ip lead to. a decent job. 

A study of schoo-ieavers by the 
Economics Institute or the University 
of Nijmegen shows that boyse specially 
' are likely to adjust their study plans to 
improve tholr employment prospects. 
Students already enrolled in the uni-’ 
versi ties are selecting the most market- 
able specialists. 

Within psychology, for example, 
more students are opting for organiza- 
tional and Industrial psychology.. Cli- 
nical psychology - a field in which 
there i & high unemployment - is 
currently starved of students. 

Graduates still have a belter job 
record than non-graduates. The ID per 
cent level of graduate unemployment 
is better than the national level, which 
is over 17 per cent. 


from Hasan Akhtor 
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banning of inidedt^ unions ancf Qrga-: 
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apply to colleges and universities in 
Pakistan's other three provinces. ' 

In Karachi arid Lahore. $ number of 
Students have qlso been expelled from, 
the' University- and 1 colleges for leading 
demonstrations which resulted in vio- 
lent clashes with police*. About 50 
itqdenls have been expelled and 200 
students have beeq arrested. . 

Dr, Mohanphad. Afeaii Pakistan s 


education minister, said that about . 15 
people had been killed in the last few 
. . years on various campuses arid lawless- * 

' ' ness and defrriictloii of prppertyi bad 

■ J ^*He announced he. had - called a 
nationwide student conference in 
. March to consider and devise * plan of 
Action to: promote, “healthy activities' 

• ■*«■:? l rv 


liged. to accept 


On the othef hand, graduates are 
being ' increasingly obliged, to accept 
jobs for, which they are! over qualified. 
There are innumerable stories of doc- 
tors startihg. take*-away restaurants, 
psychotherapists . running.! coffee- 
shops, historians . designings clothes. 
afttriropoWgists. dealing- in . Japanese 
prints arid economists Importing mos- 
quito nets from* Bangladesh, * - ■ 


president and Congress would have 
to fund the grants for all needy 
students who met legislative stan- 
dards. 

His formulation would allow the 
funding up to 75 per cent of the 
tuition charges. There would then be 
an additional specified allowance to 
cover non-tuition, school-related ex- 
penses. 

This formulation represents a 
compromise between public and pri- 
vate institutions In that the entitle- 
ment character would help public 
colleges and the fact that there Is no 
cap on tuition charges would help the 
private institutions. 

• Another Innovation In the Simon 
plan is thc development of a new 
programme of endowment challenge ’ 
grants to Institutions which may be 
tied to a commitment to hold back 
increases In lultlon charges, The first 
year programme would authorize 
§60Om, a significant new approach to 
federal aid to institutions which has 
been tried in regard to historically 
black, developing colleges, but has 
never been implemented on a large 
scale.: 

Although the endowment 
approach offers 'real promise,, an 
attempt to use modest endowiqent 
grants to tie Institutions to promises 
not to Increase tuition Is not especial: 
ly constructive. Tuition increases arts 
cost driven and only very substantial 
endowments can reduce the need for 
tuition increases ti) meet increasing 
costs. The. endowment Idea wlthotit 


(he tie ti) tuition price control would 
be a step forward. It Is time for the. 
United States to take such’ a step. 

Irving J. Spitzberg, Jr 


Thi' author is gineral Secretary af thi 
American Association- of University, 
■ : Pr6fefS0fc.* ' - 4 ■ . * • 
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Reagan to be a Stanford museum piece 

lnllfi Rnuiirc 


from Cliarloile Beyers 

PALO ALTO 

After months or bickering Stanford University has 
finally made peace with the White House and 
agreed “in principle” to accept the Ronald Reagan 
Presidential Library and Museum on campus. 

The words “In principle" mean that both sides 
must stlU decide the site of (he library, the 
architectural style and, most important, what will 

a pen to (he controversial Reagan Center for 
lie Affairs. 

Mr Donald Kennedy, Stanford's president, said 
that the university's board of trustees approved the 


project hecausc the White House finally capitu- 
lated. Reagan Is offering his presidential papers to 
Stanford with no strings attached. 


Cure for rural health crisis 

by Thomas Land „ hl, ,u . , . 


“We are pleased (lie president’s papers will 
coine to our campus. The library will be a valuable 
adjunct to the Hoover," Kennedy said. 

The fate of the Center For Public Affairs Is still 
uncertain. Earlier the White House hnd wanted (he 
library to be part of a package tied to (he public 
affairs centre, which would be controlled by the 
Hoover Institution. The Hoover Is a conservative 
think tank and lists Reagan as an honorary fellow. 

Stanford Insisted that the centre would be run by 
the university or not at all. Stanford won the battle. 
Presidential counsellor Edwin Meesc wrote con- 
ceding that (he university could have (he library 
and museum and that the policy centre would be a 
separate matter. 

To clarify (his letter or perhaps motivated by the 


shock of victory, Donald Kennedy mid Wjllhun 
Kimball, head of Stanford’s bourd of trustees, 
wrote to the White House requesting more in- 
formation. Stanford received n letter snylng the 
package deal was off and Hint the library was 
Stanford's. 

The library would be under the cmilrol of the 
National Archives. Preliminary cost estimates 
indicate that about $65m In private gift support 
would be required, Including $41) to $45m for 
construction and about $20m for the public affairs 
centre. 

Round two will concern the public affairs centre. 
At a press conference held recently, Donald 
Kennedy did not rule out the possibility Hint It 
might not come about at all. 
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etfucational plunners around thc 
globe’s hungry belt. The WHO is 
nudging them to rethink their budgets 
and to introduce drastic economics in 
the training of highly qualified health 
professionals. Brazil intends to do just 
that. 1 

■ lls dc *c»bcd in the current 


. — » “va.iiuvu iii me current 

issue of World Health Forum by Glad- 
stone Rodrigues da Cunha Filho. the 
higher education secretary at the 
inimscrv of education in Brasilia. “The 
traditional student/professor model of 
teaching will be discarded “in favour of 
one in which the student is actively 
involved with, and learning from, the 
community from the beginning of Ins 
training, he says. 

“Such a practical teaming experi- 
ence^! provide students with invalu- 


versity health science schools with thc 
national health care service so that 
“most of the teaching should be carried 
out in general hospitals, outpatient 
clinics, health centres and rural posts 
and at family and community levels". 

Brazil's timely educational reforms 
are in line with the conclusions of a 
discussion paper just published by the 
WHO. This argues that the developing 
countries may he putting the lives of 
millions at risk by spending up to 80 
per cent of their health budgets on 
doctors - whose training tends to 
divorce them from the communities 
they should serve. 

The WHO argues that the major 
health problems of the hungry world 
could be best solved through primary 
health care essentia Uy concerned with 
the prevention of disease. 
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‘No nudes’ is 
i not such 
good news 

Drawing from the nude does not 
constitute obscenity, comrade Qian 
Shaowu, Peking Radio’s resident 
expert on spiritual pollution decided 
recently. Properly conducted life 
classes In art schools are, on (he 
contrary, Indispensable. The fact 
tliHt some rascals use nude studies for 
other purposes and violate discipline 
In drawing front the nude should not 
affect one’s attitude to (he scientific 
studies of human bodies and their 
movement which Is an essential 
foundation for the art of realism. 

Tbe question of nude studies, said 

S ian, has Ions been a matter for 
eologlcal debate. In (he 1930s, 
there was an Intense struggle against 
(he warlord Sun Quansang, which 
resulted In a victory for the pro-nude 
lobby. Socialism, he said, provided 
the conditions In which the matter 
could be settled scientifically, and in 
1964, Chairman Mao formally pro- 
nounced in favour of life classes. 
During the cultural revolution, 
however, drawing from (lie nude was 
considered a hot bed for cultivating 
young revisionist successors. Fallow- 
ing (he fall of thc Gang of Four, the 
education office of the Ministry of 
Culture issued a circular advocating 
the ^introduction of life classes in 
art schools. 

The launching by (he central com- 
mittee last autumn of a drive against' 
spiritual pollution (alleged traces in 
Chinese society of Western por- 
nography and permissiveness) raised 
the question of nude models once 
again, although Qian assured his 
listeners, the two matters are In no 
I way connected. 

Nevertheless, he urged that in the 
present situation drawing from the 
nude should be restricted to special- 
bed academies or units under (he 
direction of properly qualified 
teachers. What these special' cir- 
cumstances are, he did not specify. 
Recent scandals, however, which 
Involved the sons of several high 
party officials, who allegedly took 
part In nude dancing parties and 
re-photographed and circulated cen- 

inthe 

execution of the accused on the 
formal charge of rape. 


Pathologist wins 
prestige rectorship ■ 

by Sarah Jane Evans academic and riiiiincul hnu-Ru 


by Sarah Jane Evans academic and financial benefits dn 

The rector of Spain's largest university " br ' n P- 
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its cncoiiragcnicnt of privuie universi- 
ties ami for raising the possibility of 
higher student fees. 

University tcuchcis on the establish- 

nu>n >ih ••.■ia.I . . 


. l i v "ii mi. est.iinisn- 

men! objected to the proposal iluti 
non-icnurcd staff should he given 
tenure without having to take the 
nitncrto usual competitive examina- 
tions. And the autonomous regions 
complained thut the law offered no 
autonomy at nil - that it actually look 
away power from thc regions to admi- 
nister their own education. 

Under the new Act. the universities 
are independent but linked to their 
autonomous region. Thc rectors arc 

.“Sf”, by ° ci,uncil of «aff and 
students and this new administr.it ion is 
then free to take control over a great Iv 
increased range of puwers. 

The universities now become inde- 

Swn dC h t ri Cnl llC5 udm ' n bicriiig their 
own budgets, negotiating research 
contracts with outside bodies and nro- 
£Ek'* dr 0wn syllabuses ^!nd 

Franco years - rewar- 
l m e £l n s P a,n * universities had very 
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overseas news 


Lack of research increases health costs 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIDGE. MASS 

A report to the American Congress 
this spring will detail how the govern- 
ment ana thc medical research com- 
munity have systematically violated 
“the scientific method" and increased 
health care costs by as much as $60 
billion each year. 

A document outlining prepared 
testimony from prominent research 
physicians has been obtained by The 
YhES. The government and research 
community's failure to exploit the 
financial advantages of clinical trials 
will be the subject of hearings before 
thc House Subcommittee on Health 
and Long-Term Care, chaired by Mr 
Claude Pepper, a Democrat from 
Florida. Thc hearings are scheduled 
for mid-March. 

The critique reads: ‘'within thc re- 
search community, basic research is 
frequently viewed as more desirable 
because of its pathfinding character, 
thc more likely to draw public recogni- 
tion and professional endorsement. 
Consequently, some significant ques- 
tions concerning the proper applica- 
tion of medical technologies go un- 
answered." 

A recent and widely-publicized ex- 
ample of thc pay-off of double blind 
studies and an actively funded clinical 
trial policy is the case of coronary 


bypass surgery. A study funded by the 
National Institutes of Health conserva- 
tively estimates that IS percent of all 
coronary bypass operations were un- 
necessary. 

It says that tens of millions of dollars 
in expensive surgery could be saved in 
the first year alone. 

Last summer a seminar focusing on 
various funding methods for clinical 
trials identified several new and cosily 
technologies as candidates badly in 
need of such study. They included 
immunosuppression intrathecal ster- 
oids for multiple sclerosis, pla- 
mapheresis, lymphoid irridation, and a 
vnnety of treatments and surgical 
procedures for rheumatoid arthritis. 

An independent study by the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
determined that $10 billion could be 
saved annually in the government's 
Medicare reimbursement programme 
by shelving plasmapheresis treatment 
of rheumatoid arthritis alone. A Har- 
vard University study of previous cli- 
nical trials on six technologies saved 
between $IQQm to $200m per year. 

Testimony suggests that “the nature 
and arrangement of our health institu- 
tions" has prevented the implementa- 
tion of an active, straightforward poli- 
cy "to use clinical trials to save health 
dollars." As each institution pursues 
its organizational goals, there is no 
comprehensive coordination effort 


made to apply the results of one study 
at one institution to another, which 
may be paying for a particular technol- 
ogy. Thc report uses “technology" in 
its broadest sense to include any 
treatment or therapy employing some 
device. 

"For example, thc National Insti- 
tutes of Health ultimately view its 
research budget as a single global 
amount of funds which are to be 
divided between basic research and 
clinical research. Administrators must 
choose how funds arc to be divided 
between goals whose ends arc incom- 
parable. What's more important - a 
new scientific discovery or proving the 
precise worth of an already discovered 
therapy?” 

Efforts are futher curbed by severe 
funding cuts in the US Public Health 
Services Office of Health Technology 
assessments which "take into account 
their safety, efficacy, cost-effective- 
ness and social, ethical, and economic 
impucts". With limited funds in recent 
years, thc office has limited thc bulk of 
its research to studying current litera- 
ture on technology rather than con- 
ducting extensive (rials of its own, 
according to the report. Thc problem 
is further magnified because thc health 
care financing administration depends 
on that agency's recommendation ab- 
out whether or not to reimburse for a 
particular technology in thc Medicare 


Loosening the old school ties ft 


Do university and college neckties 
promote morale and pride in the 
alma matert The American answer 
seems to be yes, but only if the 
wearing of such is supported by the 
students. The student executive com- 
mittee of the distinguished men-only 
Washington and Lee University 
found this out the hard way. 

The committee thought that the 
wearing of ties would promote pride 
at the liberal-arts university that was 
founded partly with George 
Washington’s money and was headed 
after the Civil War by General 
Robert E. Lee. 

However, faced with protests from 
both students and faculty, the com- 
mittee had to loosen Its recommenda- 
tion. 

Hungarians 
go private 

Hungarian graduates are increasingly 
opting out of employment in state- 
managed production enterprises and 
are attempting to find posts in the 
private sector, or in "economic work 
collectives", according to the Hunga- 
rian State Office for Wages and 
Labour. Moreover, an increasing 
number of young people who- accept 
study sponsorship scholarships from a ' 
production enterprise fail to return 
there, as contracted. 

Reporting on the 1983 figures, 
Budapest radio noted that graduates’ 
main cause for dissatisfaction with the 
production sector was the low wages 
offered. Tliere was also considerable, 
reluctance to work in rural areas, and 


Robert Jenevin, president of the M Lj 

student body and captain of the t p 

university football team said: “this ^ L. — 
reaction does not change our belief 
that it is a good idea but It changes / \ 1 / 3 

how we shall go about it.” / \ M SJ 

A spokesman for the “tie-less" { V* It ^/f/j 
pressure group said: “As long as they t M 

are ’decently dressed’ and I would \ t ^ R H 

rather lenve It vague. I do not think \ n" Ru v ‘‘lum 
that we have the right to tell them V II 
how to dress.” Vi 

The circumstances at a “tied” V 

university, the University of the ® 

South in Sewanee, Tennessee, were JsjvA/V\4^^K/ 
explained by Its public relations offlc- A \Jn fit < 

er, Lathan Davfs: “The dress code is 
a tradition supported and enforced >Q o A CUlfr\ -V-lMn 
by the students, and is not a universi- M aa^»anaaj 
ty role. 

V-c’s appointment 
angers Marxists 


from A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

Troubled times lie ahead for Calcutta 
University as the controversy over the 
appointment of its new vice chancel- 
lor, Santosh Bhattacharya. looks set to 
become an academic and a political 
cause celebre. 

The Marxist government of West 
Bengal state recommended the reten- 
tion in his post of Ramen Poddar. 
Normally, the governor of the state 
(the chancellor of the university), 
although a federal appointee, chooses 
as vice chancellor whoever the local 
government proposes from three 
candidates elected by the senate. Con- 
stitutionally;' higher education is a 

E rovincial, not a federal, responsi- 

ility. . . . o , 

But the governor, Mr A. P. 
Sharma, decided to go strictly by the 
number of votes polled in the universi- 
ty's elections for the post. Thanks to a 
miscalculation by the Mantists, Bhat- 
tacharya got more votes than Poddar 
'and was appointed. Immediately, 
there was a nue and cry. 

The Left Front government, domin- 
ated by the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist), accused thc governor of 
fiouting convention because, as a for- 
mer member of Mrs Ghandhi’s Con- 
gress (I) party, he wanted the vice 


chancellorship of West Bengal’s most 
important university to go to the 
Congress (I)-supported candidate. 

It cited precedents in 1954 and 1955 
when the winning candidate was pas- 
sed over by the governor of the day in 
favour of the provincial government’s 
nominee. 

The Marxist have hit back by 
boycotting all functions attended by 
the governor or Congress (I) officials. 
The student wing, the Students* Fed- 
eration of India, aided by some uni- 
versity'employees, prevented the new 
vice chancellor from entering the cam- 
pus on hJs first day. A student strike in 
a number of places followed, . 

More trouble lies ahead for Bhat- 
tacharya. In the 143-member senate, 
which lays down university policy, the 
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led by the Marxists. A GPM senate 
member has warned: "There can be no 
question of unconditional coopera- 
tion.” • :■ 1 ! ■ ; 


prograiiimi:. 

C)ne item of testimony reads: 

“thc irony of an agency whose mission 
it is to run thc Medicare programme, 
rejecting thc technical assessment 
findings of an agency, whose mission is 
to assess technology, can’t be easily 
ignored. Moreover, some of the tech- 1 
meal assessments done . . .were simp- 
ly incorrect”. 

The Assistant Secretary for Health 
and Human Services has suggested 
that the private sector carry outhcsilth 
technology assessments under thc au- 
spices of the government's Institute of 
Medicine. One project has already 
been budgeted lor $700,000 but a 
single clinical trial could easily run "a 
few million." 

Congressional staff will report that 
"whatever Ihe solution to the problem 
of funding clinical trials, some critical 
ingredient would seem to be indicated: 

• thc physicinn community must have 
a respect for those involved in selecting 
new tecli no logics being tested; 

• sufficient funding - largely from 
thc government - must be provided; 

• the medical societies should he full 
participants in the design and selection 
of technologies; 

• the effort must be guided by thc 
idea that the information being sought 
has a direct financial benefit to the 
whole health system in the long run." 

Recession 
catches up 
on graduates 

from Jessica Kuper 

LEIDEN 

Dutch graduates seemed to be immune 
to unemployment until latest figures I 
revealed that 15,000 university and 
40,000 technical school graduates had 
been out of work for more than a year. 

This represents about 10 per cent of 
all graduates. Yet in December 1972 
there were only 1,500 registered os 
unemployed. 

Thc crisis year was 1982, when a 
record wave of graduates came onto 
thc market at the severest point of the 
recession. The economic crisis now 
seems to be over and the industrial 
sector is expanding, but there is little 
hope for improvement in areas which 
depend on government spending - 
teaching, medicine, dentistry and the 
civil service. 

Yet roughly three quarters of all 
students are being trained for jobs 
which require government funding. 
Today there are 1,600 unemployed 
doctors, 1,400 law graduates, 1,200 
language and literature graduates and 
230 demists. 

Mr Deetman, the minister of educa- 
tion, has suggested that student entry 
should be restricted in certain fields, 
but predictions have in (he past proved 
to be a poor guide. 

Students themselves are, however, 
adapting to the market. School head- 
teachers report that they are inundated 
with questions about which line of 
stu^y is likely to lead to. a decent job. 

A study of schoo-lcaveTs by Ihe 
Economics Institute of the University 
Of Nijmegen shows that boys especially 
are likely to adjust their study plans to 
improve their employment prospects. 
Students already enrolled in the uni- 
versities are selecting the most market- 
able specialists. 

WitHiri psychology, for example, 
more students are opting for.organiza- 
. tional and industrial psychology. Cli- 
nical psychology - a field in which 
there is high unemployment - is 
J currently starved of students. , , 

Graduates still have a better job 
record than non -graduates. The 10 per 
cent level of graduate unemployment 
is better than the national level, which 
is over t7 per cent. • 

, On ihe other haifd, graduates are 
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Taking the 
federal role 
for granted 

This is the time of year In the United 
Stales when the president sends his 
budget to Congress. We now know 
that President Reagan, In spUe of all 
of the rhetoric about excellence in 
education, has proposed modest cuts 
in federal aid to higher education in 
the academic year 1985-86. 

It is Important to understand that 
(he Congress can only appropriate 
Binds up to limits allowed by legisla- 
tion authorizing programmes. The 
relationship between authorizing leg- 
islation and appropriations is that 
between establishing programmes 
and actually Binding them. 


In 1984, the Congress naay ijegin to 
consider reauthorizing the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 which estab- 
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ilshes the federal financial role In 
American higher education. 
Although thc current legislation does 
not expire until 1985, Congressman 
Paul Simon, Democrat from Illinois, 
the chairman of the House of Repre- 
sentatives postsecondary subcommit- 
tee, has Indicated that he expects to 
hold hearings on reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act this spring. 

Congressman Simon has circu- 
lated for comment an interesting 
memo outlining his ideas for 
reauthorizing legislation to govern 
the federal role for thc rest of the 
1980s. The nutfor title or the legisla- 
tion presently In place provides 
federal student aid programmes 
through grants, loans and money for 
work/study Jobs on campus. The 
current programmes are complex 
and represent a compromise between 
public and private Institutions. 

Congressman Simon wishes to* 
make the grants an entitlement for all 
needy sluuents. Such an entitlement 
programme would mean that (ho 
president and Congress would have 
lo Bind the grants for all needy 
students who met legislative stan- 
dards. 

Ills formulation . would allow the 
Binding up to 75 per cent of the 
tuition charges. There would then he 
an additional specified allowance to 
cover non-tulllon, school-related ex- 
penses. 

This formulation represents a 
compromise between public and pri- 
vate institutions in that the entitle- 
ment character would help public 
colleges and the fact that there Is no 
cap on hritioD charges would help thc 
private institutions. 

Another Innovation In the Simon 
plan Is the development of a new 
programme of endowment challenge * 
grants to Institutions which may be 
fled to a commitment lo bold back 
increases lu tuition charges. The first 
year programme would authorize 
$6D0m, a significant new approach to 
federal aid to institutions which has 
been tried In regard to historically 
black, developing colleges, but has 
never been Implemented on a large 

fiC&ICs 

Although the . endowment 
approach offers real promise, an 
attempt to use modest endowment 
grants to tie Institutions lo promises 
not lb Increase tnltton Is not especipl- . 
ly constructive. Tuition Increases are. 
cost.driven and only very substantial 
.endowments can reduce the nqed ft> r 
trillion Increases to meet Increasing 
costs. The endowment. idea without 
the tic to tuition prtee control would 
be a step forward. It Is time for the. 
United States to take such a step. 


The aiithorls general secretary of the 
American Association of , University,, 
•Professors.* » • ' - 
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Jon Turney visits the SERC’s Spallation Neutron Source 
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CkIiiT e ouiioing the 

SpalUtion Neutron Source is heading 

r i^ al s * a 8 es °? an eight -year 
first u . niv crsily resear- 
ch 'J? shou, J se * ap •heir experiments 
on the machine before the end of the 
year. 
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Rutherford staff, who will tell you at 
every turn that their job is to serve the 

«mS! S m NS : “ rC gc » in 8 ready to 
ohhge Neutrons are informative parti- 
cies because, having no electric 
charee. they passthrough the electrons 
which occupy most of the space in 
sohds and interact with atomic nuclei. 
2*0 the behaviour of objects under 
intense neutron bombardment tells 
physmists and biologists things they 

X-rays find ° Ul by ° ther mca " s lik * 
But building a neutron source 
^vycrful enouglijor researchers’ cur- 
rent needs ts far beyond the resources 
of any single academic department. 

I be » ct : d for a ccnfral facility. 

Spallation m the machine's title 
SKfe mcan s I hat the neutrons are a 
secondary product, generated by bom- 
barding a uranium taraet with hich- 
energy particles from Si accelerator. 

n,7 b, ?J” tn,ilar !° thc reacIion taking 
Klhit II nor ! nal atoraic reactor, nnd 
other research centres like the Insti- 1 
tutc Laue-Eangcvin in Grenoble use a j 
renctor as a neutron source . However < 
as experimenters want short pulses of ! 

raa?u?r nS knou f n ener 8y. most of the i 
reactor output is wasted. Using an s 

means the whole apparatus 
can be tailored to produce a more r 

SSS^SS ! neu,ro " bea,ns w,£h - | 

“2 a ™ Un k d But us ing Ruther- n 
(? rd J*** helps make the Spalla- o 
tion Neutron Source a good deal a 

startld r f£m II W ? u J d be if tbe b»iJdm ai 

housed „ F ™ thichonc'e 5 £ 

1SS NI C2 d accelera tQr £ 

decided to concentrate its money for m 


c of the project, well over an hour to 
walk a visitor around the SNS build- 
' “?£ 5 - That is one measure of the scale. 

, J . hc machine falls into three parts, the 
plan view looking like an enormous 
e train set. First there is a linear 
j accelerator, in .which negative hyd- 
- rogen ions (H ) are sent down a 
column, largely made from parts sal- 
’ vaged from Nimrod . which accelerates 

JEm feru appl r n8 ai1 electro-magnetic 
field. When they reach the end of the 
linear track they are moving at one 
Z\ d °{ the speed of light, but this Is 
suit not fast enough. 

To increase their energy the hyd- 
rogen ions are injected Into a second 
accelerator a circular proton syn- 
chro ran. Before entry into the syn- 

n f ng l tbc nc 8 at >ve ions are 
stripped of their two electrons bv 
passing through a thin metal foil. This 

Ihfr’ A hl ? Produces positively 
charged hydrogen ions, or protons^ 

Imino rC ?h nd physi - ai restric 'ions gov- 
erning the intensity of the particle 

beam in the synchrotron. In the syn- 
? s in the rest of the system, 
the beam is steered by powerful mao 
nets, while tether eKomagnetfc 
acceleration increases the energy of 
each proton ten-fold in the rime it 

?*;« t0 lT ? vcl round the rin 8 u,m 

! about one hundreath of a 
second. 

Sneering is mostly \ 
synchr ° tr °n hall. For 
JUS i ” ce ' the evacuated ring the pro- ( 
tons pass round - the compete circuit s 
is more than 160 metres - mult be 

2SK, ta - wllhin one lenth of 1 

millimetre m eveiy dimension. Less f 
obviously, David Gray points to the i 


ceramic sections of tie’ring! which 
heating of metal parts by the 
powerfu 1 magnets used. The ^five- 
metre curveff ceramic tubes which 

SKrfiflrt 0f I he ben di n g magnets 
are atthe limits of available technolo- 
gy* Hie same goes for the siennl 
amplifiers which keep the rndrofre- 


n large array ot devices must move 
J in step it the synchrotron is to produce 
> a well-behaved proton beam at the 
nght energy. The ring is festooned 
with diagnostic instruments to monitor 
: the beam and tell a complex computc- 

1 n « d control system network what 
adjustments to make to magnets and 
biassing currents. If everything works 
as it should - and the first slug of 
protons passed round the ring a few 
weeks ago - the rest is relatively 
simple. 3 

Two very powerful additional mag- 
nets kick the proton beam out of the 
nng and it is guided down a straight 
track to hit a small uranium target in 
the cavernous SNS expcrimentarhall. 
Neutrons at last I 

, The target station is a major en- 
gineering project by itself. The syn- 
chrotron ring and target beam line are 
already hcavtly shielded, but when 
protons hit the uranium things begin to 
get really radioactive. The target is 
inside a steel vessel welded to nuclear 
reactor standards and will be shrouded 
in more steel and concrete. The entire! 
assembly, shielding and all, tracks 
Pack on rails to a service point where 
remote handling arms will he fitted for 
instalhngnnd dismantling the uranium 
target. The target assembly also in- 
cludes a set of moderators, for the 
neutrons produced so abundantly are 

need? g n-r? faSl f °j ex P erime nters' 
needs. Different moderators give the 

ran ®f of . neu tron spectra. 

While production of neutrons is the 
end of one story, it will be only the 
starting point for a mass of new work. * i 
There are around 300 British users , 
HJ9J? for . ,he neutron facility at 
Snk fnl ’ ,i nd most ,hem W 'H now i 

n?nsi sN^ n Th Qn * he - much more 1 
RmCrfS? * ^ experimental hall at i 
Rutherford, now large y emntv will 

S,? £l" d wi,hthe 

dMised by prospective university | 

E le fl n lle 7 a ? y cases - 'he information J 

gleaned [ram response to neutron i 

bombardment will complement data c 



from other CKneriniiHiti r..- . 


from other experiments. Fur example, 

neutrons of the right energy can he 
diffracted by a regular crystal. «s 

used^tiwU f nd the pnl , ,crns “hmincif 
used to deduce crystal structures uf 

oimpiex biological molecules like pro- 

asSm nF i IL pmjcct cxemplifi « many 
II 5mnw L‘ hc cur J rent fcscnrch scene. 
It should be a productive link between 
the technical nnd theoretical skills 
developed at Rutherford over the 
years nnd the needs of the wider 
scientific community in universities 
and polytechnics. As with most SERC 
projects, there has mnUTSS,* quite 

nrnir? mon ®>'' aild the construction 
programme has heen scheduleil in 
match the flow of ensilin' '* c,V, J 
now needs international partS to 
pay for experimental slalains if tin* 
new machine is to lie used to full 
capacity. Thqse organizational efforts 


are rapidly becoming traditional f» 
uircs of British sck-inr policy. 

Aside from this, though, thc Sffi 
also provides a striking demonstration 
of the wav theory and the iiistnimm 
oi a ficlil of in<|uiry can develop in 
tandem. I lie complex of macainri 
making up the SNS embodies u 
extraordinary network uf ussumptions 
- about the way computer programs 
work, the behaviour nuclear pain- 
tits, the properties uf engiDceriiu 
materials, ami the reliability of am 
"'nng devices. Ami while, strictly, 
users do not need to know any of lbs 
»o long ns the right kind of neutrons 
umu! out ol the right hole, ull these 
assumptions will be tested each timei 
beam Is generated. It would be In- 
teresting if a fow philosophers ol 
science j oil iet I the academic scientists 
who will Hock m the Kulhcrfun! lab 
■it the end of the year. 


0 : — wn ,Cn Keep the rod ^- Bombardment vSKS “ machine fc * W’S , S ,hc 

Patricia Adutmell, Inote ,, «-* 

SBaatSSat f . .. * chan 8«ai teaming since the Robbins era 


SjiJiJ F ^ da y 'he Secretary of State 
fe^ ucal,on WOu!d have received the 
L«^S SpqnSes lo ' vhat widely re- 
garded as one • of the most blatant 
exercises in further centralization of 
gwerfo teacher education for ro m °i 

gatoer K ^e^?nW S delennina 'lQn to 
Kr to B ove rnment much 

closer to his chest was outlined In the 

°i f Educa ' ion and Scien- 

Dc4mbe? rcU ° n t8flCher lrainin B in 

Co^i Pr ^° S ^ lhe * tt “B «P of a 
SKj. S 'he Accreditation of 
leacher Education, one renariinff 

. ffSfijssisasSS' 
BHPaSsr****- 

These new Instruments of central 
power which were recommended last 
!he Adv isoty Committee 
Wyjted Bducation of 
■ - I“ ch8rs bav 9 “f^eady caused areat 
Pari^Iariy when m K 
. time for consultation was allowed — 

. unlesfc nn* _ "«uwca - 


' — *** 

Educating Teacher 

^er edurn- hn. Sir . 


UTSS* ™"" d ° f *“ ch ' r ' d ““- g. * Kei.h- S choice « chaihn.n o, 

B =MriaS5S 


mcm^vrthilir g" °|15 ™op- ” “ l , lk .. ll,ll<: f< " discussion. Ii also 

Slum “t r wtih', r tit- ^ 


■^nipped is bccuiumg fad already with 
a innjnriiy of iiistimtions running four- 
yenr honours courses. 

Hisvicw of the BEd is not shared by 
Dr William Taylor in his contribution 
I he NtuitimU Context - 1972-1982. Dr 
Taylor who was a leading supporter of 
•he PGCE and the universities in 

lirilCT L...' ..II. . a. .L-. . t 


tne context of some radirnt not as to why they occunwt De bused by future DoliMricX/" an “ 'he universities ui 

ments in hJaher edueaHnn eve op " O'her well-known fieures i . 0ne solution he sees -If. ° S- A P>ET, basically believes that a b 
of rationallLrion^ C °^ ,tn ' b l J ! 0ra ^ mT the WOr li 3 !L Ve ,' 0 cen ‘™l /ovemmem JamrnTu miled , rolc *«* BEd. at least a. 

JiOn, spelling out the malor ml* ■ umversitles, polytechnics and colleo«! Jh e long overdue General TpUrh- 5 se< - ll,, dury level is inevitable. 

by demographic trends n ^ e i p ^ ed f™. Professor Alec Rose of Council which would be rJnnn 1 wou * d have been useful if Dr 

ahead to future needs. klng Professor Maurice Cra7t of 5j? l J- lhe contr °l of admission accrc M d en,ar 8 cd on rcason j *n! 

As the introduction of the hnnt Nottingham University school nf dlla,1 on, and professional stan\ln^Hc C ' 'boBhd lust its importance gradually 
pomis out the contract between ^ one of «*»e edffrf thi i ? rofessor A '** S who fs n ±3n. *° ^ rep,ac ‘ :d b 7 ,he PGCE “ ^ 

1 960s and 1 9S0s could hardlv be n° k W ; th Robin Alexander of Leids fa ? ur of 8 General Teaching 1 ri,ain “ ,ulc «» secondary teacher trsin- 

•er, Ljrd Robbins i & r ? Ity l and J»mes [y nc h of S, rakes a far >"ore ffi& in 8' ,fc d «« net explain that recitN- 

penod of economic rapanrfon w he ^ S hSP* Polytechnic. ■ 0f government interference^anjnu^h. ? enl 'V hc BEd ,f>ok a div f ^ *ff 

-ducation was seen as a kev linih »n „■ ^/ 1 ' s co ntribution Change and Cnn b ? f me squarely on the nmfc«fnn If [ rom which it has recovered, mainly 

personal fulfilment and ^ h Teacher EducX which U * l k Profession it- because of the new requirements «* 

Ovation ,, lo «« «»I M . f£o an effective summary of SS „f ■ . He points ° a « 'hat what some ma ' hs a » d English O level. , 

But by the 1980s ediirafiA* in- ! bc ^ueScovered bv the b^nir n2S-?^ jnlcipreled as unnort*«nr„ :?—_ h f Ve I3r Taylor's point that the lr “^ 






AtaandcroftecS 3E.“ l ! aa,B, ! T “^« 

tor ^ “f (HMsEafiSr -a- 

S *EfS&SN«(.Q-- ST. “l uare| y O" the profusion i,“ 

«■ have 


iSki,'* 1 ."W' ummty which flisi 
1 "W of the Criteria. 

‘^^“^her 'educa? 


' i'i' 


GATE and the new stan- 
eSSnnK?^ P™. baf,l y have become fn- 
ia a teacher educa- 
fSi S ^ i,e wb ? 1 is flircad X suffering 

of.inteWotS 
CAra^iLl?Lr° 0k rev 5 a,s that a 

Sj-Ate existed before in the 1980s in 

2®%5 nf - * ba J 3e °f tlieSliJ 

paigd for the Advanci>m* n»- nf 


• 

e ure^ril- f ° r , na! ! on ^ 5f| tho mS ° f teachcr duration Is properl y should been • SESF n ^ dc ' of ,raining owcd SSS 

. f ur j > , a rising level of social disorder O} 01 ^ womang because it. u e “ to , the profession Is in narr i«^»P planning imperatnes than to politics 11 

- and lack or national purpose " th*. f acc in tac context of in Pl?. ,e because of Sir Keith’f partially supported by Mr Gerald Fo^ 

Ssli Asps* 

: « *« , h5 « 

. SSLStSSLSiuSK^^ 

Is be 1 wpen t^e worlds eduSSjlf 8 ^^ p ^ aUe,Bd In hE dismissal &orii t ?i e prtfr™^ disadva nfa«c of creating a plants 

.ssSb*^ 

{h »re struck; by the paradox that • k u ^ dv crsity appoint-- IK}l .®* ,s t in the .case of the Inoai 4 * 0 ^ * 5 therefore easy to 

• «on^iTm2 f E ra P^ lvadB,nDc f«N^ • pffitor^2S C ^" d sppdf » d ' fe Iprofe8si °ns.‘’ ... 8 and attraction of governments towa«I»'J. 

'• SSJ PJVSZW 1 •. • • : ^ JSte" Presses th.» . 1 SW««w WCE toule, Tb*%* 


' rne very different shape of r th e rim .^onis qt this p E 




rvjv.ir r luuis- ’ — BlKV 

time for adjusting thp syitcih w Jg 
tuaijons in the number of Ppw^ 
pUfuls is greatly reduced. At 'he saJ« 
rime this is indeed h.cbcip way 01 
providing teasers;" ; r 
Mr Fowler sheds iriferestini ^^! 
Jbe events pdf ibci. immediate P^j 


school ofi tbo 
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Literacy unit 
counts on the 
next ten years 


Modesty is the policy 
in the new White Paper 


Adult 


As ALBSU lays down its challenge 
for the future Maggie Richards 
looks back at its innovative work. 




The unit’s leaflet 
on numeracy, 
available from Its 
office In High 
Holborn, London. 
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John O’Leary analyses 
the Government's 
spending plans which 
could be out of date by 
Easter. 

There were few surprises for higher 
education in Inst week's Expenditure 
White Paper, but those who were 
sceptical about previous Government 
expectations of level funding after 
19K4/85 will now he convinced that 
they were right. Education as a whole 
wilf only he maintained at its present 
level if inflation and pay settlements 


sceptical about previous Government 
expectations of level funding after 


Nor is the picture as rosy as last year's 
White Paper implied. “The cash avail- 
able should be sufficient to allow thc 
level of provision in each sector to he 
broadly maintained in I9S5/80. subject 
in in i appraisal of lhe results of con- 
traction and of the requirements of 
each sector of higher education in thc 
long term," it sHid. 

Now thc plans for the universities 
allow for increases of 3 per cent and 
little over 2 per cent in 1985/86 and 
1986/87. which is consistent with thc 
whole education programme but 
seems hardiy likely to cover costs, even 
on the current projections for student 
numbers. Since they arc almost certain 
to rise when revised projections 


Somewhere in a filing tray at Elizabeth 
House sits a slim volume in a lilac and 
mauve cover. Attached to it, and 
presumably awaiting ministerial sanc- 
tion, will be recommendations for the 
future of a small agency whicli has 
made one of the most significant 
contributions to adult education in the 
last decade. 


What the Open University achieved 
at the top end of the academic scale, 
the Adult Literacy and Basic Skills 
Unit has mirrored along the bottom 
line. Both agencies were instrumental 
in pioneering distance learning techni- 
ques and both relied heavily on the 
efforts of their outreach tutors. 

But, unlike the swift progress at the 
top end which led to the establishment 
of the OU, awareness of illiteracy as a 
problem and attempts to tackle it were 
slow to develop. Among those most 
prominent in pursuing the issue in the 
early 1970s was the British Association 
of Settlements. Feedback from its 


life. At the end of that period, in 1978, 
thc agency could boast thnt every local 
education authority now offered adult 
literacy classes. 

Attitudes about the nature of the 

f (revision had changed too. As the 
itcracy schemes took root at local 
level and thc impact of the television 
series began to wane, students with 
different needs began to emerge. 

The DES accepted in 19/8 the 
agency's assertion that “the further 
development of adult literacy needs to 
be considered in the context of a 
strategy for adult basic education as a 
whole 7 ', and handed the task of further 
investigation over to the new Advisory 
Council for Adult and Continuing 
Education. 

The agency was to continue its work 
for a further two years under a new 
title, thc Adult Literacy Unit, with the 
remit of “provision for adult literacy, 
or provision in which adult literacy is a 
substantial proportion". 

Bv the end of 1979 the agency was 


O 


Cambridge House settlement in Lon- Bv the end of 1979 the agency was 
don indicated the possibility of a large able to incorporate numeracy. English 
and unmet demand for adult literacy as a second language; and basic skills 
tuition. Few local education author- into its programme. It was also given a 
ities offered such provision, and much new name, the Adult Literacy and 
of what was available centred on Basic Skills Unit, 
childrens' books or remedial material. 

From the scanty statistics available 
the settlements association calculated 
up to two and a half million people in m 

Britain were semi-literate- ie failing to ■ ■ 

possess the rending skills of an average ^ 

nine-year-old. 

The settlements association began 
to press for urgent parliamentary re- 

form. Between 1972 and 1975 work- ■ 

shops and conferences focused on the 
problem, and the issue eventually 

reached the House of Commons. In ■ p ■ ■ 

response to thc growing pressure, the P M 

Aault Literacy Resource Agency, with 

a budget of £lm, was established In p Aj 

April 1975. 

But one factor above all others 
contributed to bringing literacy to the 
forefront of public attention. The BBC 
ran On The Move, a series of short 

television programmes aimed at view- .... 

ers with literacy problems and Along with constant revitalization o 
screened at peak viewing hours; It was the agency, came the realization a 

backed by a national telephone refer- Government level that literacy am 

ral service, operated in conjunction related skills had become a long tern 

with local education authorities project. In 1982, the under secretary c 

through the new literacy agency, and state Mr William Shelton, declared 

appealed for volunteers to become “There is overwhelming evidence tna 

tutors. the disadvantage of lacking baai 

The response was overwhelming, education is not going to be remo'vei 
The literacy movement was swampedt by -a- short -burst or activity, 
with clients and prospective tutors. In its current recommendation fo 

Current director of the agency Mr the future of the agency, ALBSl 

Alan Wells recalls those heady days argues that a lack of long term plan 

. with mixed feelings: “Amazing num- ning and the process df renewing tn 

bers of people were stimulatedT by the agency's contract every two or thre 

programmes and came forward to take years have seriously impaired develop 

part, it is true, But we would have 100 ment. 

students coming forward to take part ' A succession of relatively short uf 
In a particular scheme and then, within units has created an atmosphere c 

months it had risen to 400, with uncertainty which hw affected th 
another 100 on the waiting list . To try morale of those cl ° s f !X h2 

to enlarge your scheme at that rate theprovisidn of adult literacy and bas 
with inlxperienced tutors was ex- skills and made provision. appear as 
tremely difficult. temporary expedient. Although shoi 

“There was no way of controlling extensions of the penod of operatic 
supply and demand. A lot of potential have been welcome they have brougl 
students did not get help quickly in their wake additional problems an 
enough or In the way that they needed, reinforced the lack of a real strategy i 

so they dropped out. We found too Government level. ... 

that the programmes motivated, shi- , -It ou *[ 

.dents but their ’ interest diminished .establish and develop b high qualii 
when the. television series finished.’*; s framework .of provision through, 

• ;■ And there were still considerable strategy of .short-term 
. numbers of people , not prepared to varying conditions of operation and fl 

'.-! come ’ forward^ By the end -of. the •. would, therefore, reiterate our -M* 

. r- ■_ .i _r.- ' thnKa. nHonr rv-rinn m nncTHItOIl " 
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Along with constant revitalization of 
the agency, came the realization at 
Government level that literacy and 
related skills had become a long term 
project. In 1982, the under secretary of 
state Mr William Shelton, declared: 
“There is overwhelming evidence that 
the disadvantage of lacking ’ basic 
education is not going to be removed 
by-a short-burst of actlvity.” 

In its current recommendation for 
the future of the agency, ALBSU 
argues that a lack of long term plan- 
ning and the process bf renewing the 
agency’s contract every two or three 


ie programmes monvaiea siu- •. “ . ~‘V" , ’ 

but their ’ interest diminished .establish and develop a : 
;he. television series finished.’.*;* framework of .provision 
there were still considerable strategy. . of , short-term 


agency s contract every iwo or mrec 
years have seriously impaired develop- 

ment. 

“A succession of relatively short life 
units has created an atmosphere of 
uncertainty which has affected the 
morale of those closely concerned with 
the provision of adult literacy and basic 
skills and made provision appear as a 
temporary' expedient,. Although, short 
extensions of the period of operation 
have been welcome they have brought 
in their wake additional problems and 
reinforced thc lack of a real strategy at 
Government level. 

V -R is npt, in our view, possible lo 
establish and. develop a high quality 
framework, of provision through a 
strategy of'; short-term units with. 


operation, wc believe that continua- 
tion of ALBSU after 1985 should be 
for u realist ic period of, say, 10 years, 
subject to a mid-term review.’’ 

Ideally, to safeguard thc future of 
literacy and basic skills in thc long- 
term, thc agency would like to see an 
amendment lo the 1944 Education 
Act, to ensure that provision for adult 
and further education, including basic 
skills, is made an “unequivocar duty 
of each local authority. 

Another weakness in the agency's 
approach has been the lack of research , 
carried out on past programmes. From | 
thc beginning, data on illiteracy has i 
been in short supply. When thc British 
Association of Settlements set about 
compiling statistics to aid its campaign 
it relied heavily on postwar surveys of 
school-leavers literacy capabilities. 

In an attempt to gauge the success of 
■the literacy programme in 1978, the 
DES conducted a series of diagnostic 
tests in collaboration with some litera- 
cy schemes. Results showed that a 
quarter of the students monitored had 
made substantial progress, while in 50 
per cent of cases a recognizable im- 
provement had taken place. The re- 
maining 25 per cent of participants 
showed no perceptible gain in skills. 

More recently, in 1981, a National 
Children's Bureau study of 12,500 
people born in one week In March 1958 
posed questions on literacy, numeracy 
and other basic skills. Answers 
ohtnined from the 23-year-olds in- 
volved indicated 10 per cent had 
experienced literacy -problems since 
leaving school, while 5 per cent re- 
ported numeracy difficulties. Few of 
those who revealed lack of skills had 
sought tuition, but it was hnrd to assess 
whether this merely reflected a post- 
adolescent reluctance lo return lo an 
educational environment. 

The results have awakened new 
fears among agency staff that the 
evidence suggests far more adults may 
be sub-literate or sub-numerate than 
had previously been assumed. In its 
latest submission to the Secretary of 
State it asks to be allowed to initiate 
and sponsor a limited amount of 
research. 

The statistics that are available do 
demonstrate the enormous achieve- 
ment of the literacy programme. Ten 
years ago only 5,000 to 10,000 students 
received help In the area of basic skills, 
but since the. launch. of the literacy 
' agency more than a quarter of a million 
adults have requested aid. Currently 
; some 30,000 students are undergoing 
tuition, and the programme has en- 
listed the help of 25,000 volunteers. 
There has also been a shift of emphasis 
as new students have appeared with 
differing needs. Numeracy referrals to 
the service are increasing, and basic 
■ educational provision to tne handicap- 
ped, young unemployed, and ethnic 
minorities Ts expanding. 

As the agency’s submission on the 
future points out: “The, cliallonges of 
the next decade, including changing 
patterns of employment, the advent 
new technology and the development 
of our society in general, mean that 
mastery pf basic communication skills 
will become increasingly Iraportant if 
those who have benefited least frorh 


match ministers' optimistic projec- 
tions. nnd higher education is res- 
tricted to even more modest cash 
increases. 

Indeed, the While Paper makes no 
bones about thc prospects. “For the 
universities, the cash available will 
require n measure of increased eco- 
nomy if standards arc to be main- 
tained. Provision per student will in 
any ense be reduced as a result of 
increased admissions during thc years 
of peak demand. Funding for grant- 
aided institutions will he reduced by 
about 4 per cent over the periotl, 
implying increased' productivity and 
efficiency ,’* it says, adding later: “The 
plans for local authority higher educa- 
tion assume thc achievement of a 
significant tightening In staffing ratios 
'in 1984/85 through tne loss of lecturer 
iposts. including some compulsory re- 
'aundancics . . . and reductions in unit 
costs through increased efficiency." 

For thc public sector, such an analy- 
sis was inevitable nfler the National 
Advisory Body’s planning exercise. 
The size of the advanced further 
education pool for 1984/85 was already 
known and the closure of departments 
and whole institutions had to mean at 
least some compulsory redundancies. 

But. although the news for the 
universities is slightly better, the fi- 
gures do not live up to the Prime 
Minister's pre-election hopes express- 
ed in her off-quoted letter to the 
Association of University Teachers. 


emerge from consultations with the 
vice chancellors and the Royal Society, 
the increases begin lo Idok decidedly 
small. 

Last week's budgets were based tin 
the lower level of participation calcu- 
lated in the student number projec- 
tions produced by the Department o' 
Education and Science. They have not 
been divided between the universities 
und thc public sector, hut they forecast 
declining admissions to full-time 
courses from now on, bringing n 6 .000 
fall in lotul numbers by 1986/87. 
Should these estimoies prove too pes- 
simistic, as analysts inside the system 
contend, there will necessarily be a 
further squeeze on funding levels un- 
less thc Government provides more 
resources. 

The big loser next year, however, 
appears to be adult education, which 
suffers a cut of more than 21 per cent, 
from £91 m to £73m. The position is 
only marginally improved over the 
remaining two years covered by the 
White Paper since the adult education 
budget rises again to £80 m in ,1985/86 
bul then is held at that level. 

Only science and the voluntary col- 
leges can take much satisfaction from 
the new spending plans. Yearly in- 
creases of 4.5 per cent, a little more 
than 3 per cent and 4 per cent are said 
to be sufficient for the level of scientific 
provision to be “broadly maintained", 
with a little extra money included to 
allow for the sharply rising cost of 
international subscriptions. 

£m cash 


1 980/1 1 981/2 1982/3 1 983/4 1 984/5 1 985/6 1986// 

Higher and further education 
(Including teacher training) 

Universities 

Capitol 113 119 120 121 124 130 130 

Non-universities 

Capitol 109 88 98 91 73 80 80 

Universities 

Current 1.013 1,043 1,258 1,305 1,338 1.380 1,410 

Voluntary and direct grant • 

Current 79 82 90 04 98 103 108 

Maintained sector advanced 

Current 444 487 599 BOO 585 600 620 

Student awards 783 883 796 811 816 820 840 

Maintained sector non- 
advanced (except adult 

°CurrenP^ 713 827 901 077 962 980 1.000 

Adult 69 77 82 91 73 80 80 


Total education 

Capital 

Current 


9,876 10,884 11,671 12,323 12,054 12,410 12.680 
10,604 11.390 12,200 12,839 12,502 12,880 13,180 


Science 

10.5 Research councils, etc 
Capital . 

Current • 1 


Tota l science ' 

Total education and science 
Capital 

Current '■ V 


Total programme 


Studant numbers 


10,197 1t.243 12,078 12,766 12,519 12,900 13,180 
10.898 11,841 12,682 13.356 13.052 13,450 13,750 

thousands 

Home students (full-lime and sandwich) 
19B1/2 1 982/3 1 983/4 1 984/5. 1985/6 1988/7 


Actual Provisional 


Protected 
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Undergraduates In universities 
(QBj and advanced course 
students elsewhere 1 ; 
(England) 
of which 
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Homage to Catalonia 
and the British Council 

TTln ! • 


TJc Hotel Colon ij. in the PIma Nueva 
opposite the Carhedral in the Barrio 
Gotico. the old quarter of Barcelona 
Downstairs or ‘‘up-front'\ aV o ur 
cousjni say , looks belter than up. The 

BBS- 

"SS^Pgw* t0 accept ClydSdate 
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sitat do Barcelona. University Auton 
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Most intellectual activities, and physics is nu 
exception, tend to run in fashions: in the case of 
research this often results in b rapid, sometimes 
almost explosive, growth of activity in sonic 

G rticular field of interest. Sometimes this growth 
Hows a major innovation, such as the invention 
of the laser, which made coherent sources of light 
available for the the first time and thus opened up 


completely new fields. 

More often, certainly since the 19411s, such 
expansion has resulted from the lack of new 


scientific knowledge required for some exciting, 
possibly urgent new application: for example, the 
rapid postwar expansion of nuclear physics 
rescaren effort to satisfy various national require- 
ments for nuclear power and weapons, which 
later settled down nt a lower but more stable level 
as an important branch of fundamental research; 
or the “space -race”, motivated by a potent 
mixture of scientific curiosity and national pre- 
stige. 

But perhaps the best example in the non- 
military field is the emergence within the last 30 
years of a major new branch of physics, almost 
entirely in response to the quest for an unlimited 
and benevolent source of useful energy, based on 
the process of thermonuclear fusion. 

Tnis process, which represents the main source 
of heat in the sun and stars, depends on the fusing 
together of the nuclei of light elements, such as 
hydrogen and helium, accompanied by the re- 
lease of considerable energy. 

The potential political, social and economics 
advantages of such a form of power production, 
given that its fuel is almost universally and 
indefinitely available, and so not subject to 
blackmail by suppliers, and the reactors both 
inherently safe and environmentally dean 
enough to satisfy the most vociferous lobby, make 
such a prospect most attractive to governments 
(at least to those who look beyond the next 
election), especially as the only realistic long- 
term alternative to fusion for large-scale power 
generation is the widespread use of fast-breeder 
fission reactors. This has resulted in the present 
world-wide fusion research programme which is 
currently being supported by governments, both 
individually and collectively, at an annual rate 
well above $l,000m. 

Most of this expenditure is devoted to finding 
out just how matter behaves at the extremely high 
temperatures (around 100 million degrees) neces- 
sary even for the easiest of all possible thermo- 
nuclear processes to occur on an earth-bound 
scale. 

At such temperatures all matter is completely 
ionized, ie its atoms no longer exist as such out are 
decomposed into their constituent positively- 
charged nuclei and their negatively-charged elec- 
trons, now no longer bound to the atoms but free 
to move. The resulting hot gas of charged 
particles is called plasma and, unlike cold gas, is a 
good conductor of electricity by virtue of its 
more-or-lcss freely moving charged particles. 
Plasma being a good conductor also means that, 
in principle, one can control it using magnetic 
fields ana, indeed, all sustained (as distinct from 
explosive) reactor designs which have been 
proposed rely on strong magnetic fields to 
maintain the hot plasma m its proper place. 

Although, when the first experimental steps 
towards fusion were taken in the early 1950s, tite 
general behaviour of plasma wbs thought to be 
understood, this belief was based mainly on 
models devised by astrophysicists who had been 
theorizing for several yeais about ihc properties 
of fully ionized gas in magnetic fields inside the 
atmospheres of stars, and nad never been tested 
by experiment. 

Such experimental evidence as did exist was 
based on experience with gas discharges, electron 
beams, or the propagation of radio waves through 
the earth’s ionosphere, each of which exhibit 
some plasma-like behaviour. In truth, at the time 
‘here was essentially no experience at all with 
fully ionized plasma, and certainly none at the 
temperatures required for a fusion reactor. 

Thus, although it was possible during the first 
few years to predict with reasonable confidence 
just what plasma conditions would be necessary in 
order to produce a self-sustaining thermonuclear 
“flame” (like a chemical flame but burning nuclei, 
not atoms) i so little was actually known about 
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Fusion future: the Atomic Energy Authority's lab at Culham. 

S. M. Hamberger on plasma physics 
and controlled fusion research 


factor fortunately turns out to be remarkably 
insensitive to quite large charges in plasma 
conditions, such as particle number density and 
temperature. 

Under many circumstances this simple model 
docs indeed give a good description of measur- 
able plosma properties, such as its electrical 
resistance, or the rate at which it emits and 
absorbs electromagnetic radiation. One can then 
extend these ideas to the motion of the material as 
a whole, using an averaging procedure to absorb 
the details of the individual particle gyrations, so 
that the plasma can be regarded as just another 
fluid which happens to conduct electricity, like 
mercury for example. This description is also very 


frequently useful. 

However, there are certain ways in which 
plasma can exhibit properties which arc so unique 
that it must properly be regarded as a fourth state 
of matter, ie distinct from tne solid, liquid and gas 
states with which we arc familiar because they 
exist in everyday life. For example, the particles 
of one charge may for some reason bunch closer 


how plasma would actually behave under such 
conditions that distinguished physicists could 
cheerfully make what soon proved to be wildly 
optimistic predictions on now the necessary 
conditions would be achieved. 

These predictions were based on calculations of 
how either individual particles or a perfectly 
conducting conventional fluid would behave in 
the controlling magnetic field. 

In reality, although such simple descriptions of 
plasqia can sometimes be used to predict its 
behaviour, both ore gross oversimplifications and 
their more gemeral use is likely to lead to 
misleading conclusions, since plasma is neither 
just a large number of particles behaving indiV 
yidually nor a completely homogeneous (con- . 
tinuupi) ( fluid, but a very much more complicated 
system in which every particle affects to some 
extent every other one via the fields of their 
electrical charges. . 

. Notwithstanding the above, to a first approx- 
imation the behaviour of bulk' plasma can be 
modelled around the idea that, 1 since its electric 
fields falls off rapidly with distance from each 
particle, the mutual interaction between two - 
particles is Important mainly when they aire close, 
in that way it is possible to evaluate the bulk, 
properties of . foe plasma by a statistically 
appropriate summation 0 f all such dose “binary* 
encounters, provided one Includes a correction 
‘actor which takes into accoPnt the smeared-put 
effect 'of ffll the’ other more, distant charges; this 


together than they would on average so that their 
collective electrical charges tend to reinforce each 
other: if this happens the behaviour described 
above can be greatly modified, and the bulk 
properties (such as resistance, or radiation emis- 
sion) vastly altered. 

Or, although the particles may be present in 
astronomically large numbers (a cubic metre of 
typical laboratory plasma would contain around 
Kr° charged particles), each is a discrete indi- 
vldunl.witn its own speed and direction, in general 
quite different from the appropriate "averages” 
tor the bulkplasma which characterize its temper- 
ature and “fluid” motion; thus, there will usually 


be some particles which happen to move at the 
same speed and direction as some disturbance or 
as one of the many possible waves in the plasma, 
and so interact witn it much more strongly than do 
its fellows, rather like the expert surf-rider gains 
energy from an ocean wave. This leads to 
phenomena of a type which cannot occur in other 
media. . 

Once the failure of the early experiments to live 
up to their expectations became clear, as did the 
fact that this disappointment was due to our lack 
of understanding of plasma itself, it became 
obvious that a great deal of basic research and 
new understanding would be necessary before 
physicists could predict with any degree of 
confidence how plasma would behave. 

And so began the long, and sometimes very 
frustrating, task of learning how to make fully 
ionized plasma free from contaminating impuri- 
ties (which tended to radiate the beat away as fast 
as it was put in): how to design and make the very 

E isc magnetic “bottles” of various shapes to 
the plasma away from the walls of its 
container; how to malce reliable and detailed 
measurements of the important plasms prop- 
erties so that the observations could acquire 

S roper quantitative meaning; and, one of the 
arclest tasks, hoW to heat plasma from the 
100,000 degrees typical of the early 1960s to the 
1 00,000,000 degrees required for fusion. Along 
with the experimental programme, theoreticians 
needed to develop new ways of modelling the 
very complex physical systems. 

The details of now this has been achieved are 
far beyond the scope of this article. It should be 
said, however, that while every type of magnetic 
configuration tried was based on its proven ability 
to confine individual particles, in every instance 
the plasma, appearing in one or other of : its 
collective roles, found new ways of escaping the 
other excellent trap. Gradually) as these loss 
phenomena came to be better understood, both 
the magnetic configurations themselves and the 
methodof preparing the hot plasma were refined 
so as to minimize tne losses. 

' An essential adjunct of this process has been 
the development of the necessary technology 
required to perform these experiments, in some 
cases (such ps ultra-high vacuum techniques, 
large-scale computers, super-conducting mag- 
nets, advanced digital electronics) shared with 
other, “big science “fields, while in others, such as 
I the production of very powerful beams Of parti- 
cles dr of millimetre-wavelength radio waves 
(which, only a decade ago, would have been 
regarded as quite unrealistic) owe their origins 


entirely to the fusion programme in which they 
are extensively used to heat plasma. 

Much effort has gone, anil will no doubt 
continue to do so, into inventing and adapting 
methods of measuring the properties of the 

K lasma in ever greater detail: in many cases this 
as required the development of special types of 
instrumentation (such as new lasers or time- 
rc solved submillimetrc spectroscopy) which have 
application in other fields. 

It is perhaps interesting to notice that although 
for most practical purposes the plasma conditions 
are such that those simple, classical laws of 
physics which were already well known in the last 
century are quite adequate (ie relativistic or 
quantum mecnanical effects can be neglected), 
tne mathematical equations needed to describe 
the plasma, even in some of its simple approxima- 
tions. arc usually very difficult to solve. 

This complexity arises not only from the need 
to include all the important effects required to 
make the theory relevant, but from the inherently 
non-linear nature of the material itself, so that, 
for example, the response of plasma to n 
disturbance does not simply increase with the size 
of the disturbance, but the medium itself becomes 
modified so that new disturbances may appear. 
Since exact analytic solutions to non-linear equa- 
tions are only rarely possible, theorists frequently 
resort to numerical computation to find appropri- 
ate solutions. 

Not surprisingly, plasma physicists make exten- 
sive use of computers, and several of the world's 
largest and fastest machines arc totally dedicated 
to solving plasma problems. Even so the very 
nature of tne problems can (for example, in the 
absence of symmetry) make such heavy demands 
on the computer’s capacity that in some impor- 
tant cases even the best available can cope with 
only quite crude approximations to the real 
situation, despite considerable mathematical in- 
genuity in finding new ways to minimize their 
limitations. Needless to say, plasma physicists 
anxiously await the appearance of the promised 
new generation of computers. 

The past quarter century has seen (he plasma 
physics problems posed by fusion gradually 
solved by a process of advancing in small steps, in 
which the important experimentally achieved 
plasma parameters (density, temperature, and 
confinement time) have been inched up towards 
those at which a mixture of the hydrogen 
isotopes, deterium and tritium, will ignite and 
undergo a self-sustaining nuclear reaction. 

Each of these steps has inevitably required a 
significantly larger, and much more expensive, 
assembly of apparatus than the last. Each has 
required a great deal of painstaking experimenta- 
tion to obtain its best performance, and to suggest 
ways for the next step forward. Generally, one 
has found that, although some of the properties 
and behaviour of magnetically confined plasma 
have become sufficiently well understood that 
they can be explained theoretically, we extrapo- 
late this understanding outside the range of our 
direct obsevation only at our peril. 

Some phenomena, including the ail-important 
mechanism of thermal insutadon of tne hot 

E lasma from the walls of the reactor vessel, so far 
ave no proper explanation at alK so that resort 
must be made to empirical "scaling laws” to 
provide guidance for new designs: such “laws", 
while useful, are naturally valid only within the 
radge of conditions ' under which they were 
obtained. ■' 

Since any extrapolation outside this range 
carries a risk which increases with the departure 
from actual experience, it is perhaps not surpris- 
ing that best progress has followed the “small 
step” approach rather than via the spectacular 
leaps proposed In the early dhys. Llkeall physics, 
the understanding of plasma must be founded on 
experiment and observation, with theoretical 
modelling and prediction valid only In so far as It 
can be tested. 

How is this research organized and conducted? 
One quite characteristic feature, has always been 
its international nature (save for the period 
1952/57 when. In hindsight with little justification, 
it was kept secret In UK and USA in the belief 
that fusion would bb too easy!), with collabora- 
tion and free movement between scientists from 
all over the world. In addition to the usual 


avenues of exchange open to individual scientists, 
these result from many bilateral agreements 
( ranging from information exchanges to joint 
funding and operation of projects), as well as 
within formal organizations such as Euratom (the 
EEC countries plus Sweden and Switzerland). 

On the grand scale there has been a truly 
international study of a possihle joint “world' 1 
experiment, sponsored by the international Ato- 
mic Energy Agency, reflecting the possibility that 
the next round of experiments may be just too 
expensive (around SI hillion each) for any one 
country or consortium to fund. Whether such 
altruistic collaboration will survive the time, 
probably nut many years off, when commercial 
considerations become import uni remains to he 
seen: there arc already siuiis that the major 
partners in such design studies, such as EEC or 
US. might proceed alone. 

Not surprisingly, in view of the large costs of 
building and st affine a new experiment, the 
research is conducted mainly in large laborator- 
ies, cither directly operated by governments nr in 
institutions financed under contract by govern- 
ments. 

Many of these government funded laboratories 
have evolved from universities (eg Princeton. 
Nagoya, Lawrence Laboratories), and so have 
natural links with their parent bodies, and all 
rcluin close contact with universities, often as 
sponsors of university based research program- 
mes. Most make their facilities avail able for 
postgraduate study, where necessary, ns in the 
case of non-university bused laboratories, will, 
appropriate arrangements for academic supervi- 
sion of students. 


in the cooperating universities, while academic 
staff regularly collaborate, either on a regular 
basis bs consultants or by vacation appointments 
and sabbaticals, in the work of (he larger 
laboratories. 

Despite the increasing emphasis on large, 
expensive equipment, the universities also contri- 
bute quite considerably on their own behalf to 
plasma research. In fact, because of their ability 
to change direction more quickly, provided the 
resources are available, many of the new idens 
evolve and/or arc tested first in the universities. 
One important type of experimental contribution 
is in the area of new diagnostics, where ideas can 
be tested on a relatively small scale and later 
brought to the larger facilities where they are 
needed. Naturally , theoretical work is less restric- 
tive, provided sufficient access to large computers 
and to the latest experimental data can be 
assured, and university-based groups of theorists 
can contribute on n more equal footing than their 
experimental colleagues. 

The universities have another very important 
function, not always appreciated: the increasing 
concentration of effort in the major laboratories 
on large projects, with well-de lined aims and 
correspon ding pressures on thei r o wn scientists to 
achieve (hose aims, inevitably means that on 
occasion important scientific problems whose 
resolution is not absolutely essential to the 
success of the mission-oriented research can be 
left temporarily unanswered. Such fundamental 
matters are, on the other hand, very proper 
subjects of research by university groups, who are 
not (or should not be) subject to the same 
pressures or programmatic constraints as (heir 
colleagues in (he large laboratories. 

Finally, since plasma laboratories around the 
world have an apparently insatiable appetite for 
postdoctoral physicists, universities play a vital 
role in suppfying this dcinnnd. (By the same 


token, good students embarking on PhDs in 
plasma physics can do so with some confidence of 
a rewarding icsearchcareer, provided they accept 
its international nature and arc prepared to 
change country if necessary.) In many universities 
plasma physics, which did not even exist as a 
subject only two or three decades ago, now 
occupies a major role in physics teaching and 
research. 

As far as the main object of all this effort Is 
concerned, the current situation is that all the 

K lasma conditions for achieving fusion ignition 
ave already been met. though not simultaneous- 
ly because of limited apparatus size, and that 
actual ignition is likely to be achieved during the 
1980s In at least one of the two large experiments 
(JET In Europe and TFTR in USA) which started 
up during the past year. 

If, as we all hope, this docs occur, many 
problems of engineering, materials technology 
and economics remain to be studied in a proto- 
reactor, even though the plasma physicist has 
apparently done his job. 

However, physicists are already working hard 
at ways to improve on the methods in which the 
current large experiments are based, add in trying 
to understand the deeper mysteries of plasma 
behaviour even though this may not be essential 
to success in building a fusion reactor (do we yet 
understand every scientific detail of a coal-fired 
furnace?). Thus, it appears that plasma physics 
research will flourish for many years yet because 
of its potential economic benefits. Once that is no 
longer the case we can expect the study of the 
most common state of matter in the universe to 
return to academia. 

. Meanwhile, just as medical science pursues its. 
own holy grail of ridding mankind of the scourge 
of cancer, physciel science is trying to make sure 
the lights remain burning for as lone as Man 
exists. Let us hope that he still does when fusion 
power is'ready tor hhn. 1 

The author is head of the Plasma Research 
Laboratory at the Australian National University. 
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Christopher forsyth analyses admissions policy at South Africa’s ‘open’ universiti^* 2 ' 
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Blacksmiths* shops (left) served as village meeting places. Plucking geese fright) was a laborious task. 


Shattering the rural idyll 


When historians examine the nature of 
change within a society during any 
period they are often tempted into 
making general assertions or into 
drawing broad conclusions which are 
not justified by a closer analysis of the 
evidence. This is particularly true 
where efforts are being made to adv- 
ance a particular unifying thesis Rbout 
the process of change, for real life 
rarely fits into a neat theoretical 
framework. 

If the years between 1870 and the 
end of the First World War were 
marked by the most dramatic accelera- 
tion of the rate of social change in the 
English countryside, there were also 
wide divergences of experience not 
merely between arable and pastoral 
districts, and between highland and 
lowland regions, but also within those 
areas ana even within individual 
parishes. Access to capitnl and varia- 
tions in farming ability, to say nothing 
of differences in the size of holding or 
the nature of the soil itself could call 
forth very different responses in terms 
of cultivation methods applied or pro- 1 
duce raised even within a relatively 
limited geographical area. 

Of equal significance were the dis- 
parities in the way of life of the larger 
landowner and the substantial tenant 
farmer, compared to that of the small 
cultivator, perhaps in pastoral Wales 
or Devon, who carefully tilled a few 
acres with the help of his family and 
gained little reward beyond a sense of 
pride in his precarious independence 
and a tenacious determination to pre- 
serve it. 

In the dairying area of Lancashire 
during the difficult mid-1890s it was 
■claimed that such men, their wives and 


Pamela Horn explodes the myth that 
nineteenth century English country 
life was peaceful and carefree 


the whole direction of agricultural 
output was changed yet again by the 
outbreak of thc First world War. Now 
at last farmers found themselves in a 
sellers' market, even though the vast 
body of consumers were losers 
thereby. 

During the last 30 years of thc 


nineteenth century these vagaries of 
fortune led to an inexorable fall in the 
number of men employed on the land. 
Initially, there was a sharp decline 
even in farmers and graziers, with a 


more than 10 per cent drop in their 
numbers between 1871 and 1881. as 
some preferred to retire or to emigrate 
and outers were forced out of business 
by bankruptcy. 

However, it was among their work- 
ers that the really dramatic change 
occurred. Already in the 1850s nnd 
1860s, men had moved away in search 
of better-paid employment in thc 
towns or on thc railways and other 


pig pens, “which not even the female 
labourers would sloop to do”. With 
this resolute commitment to hard work 
and a determined specialization on 
readily saleable produce, most of them 
prospered while neighbours, stuck in 
the old ways, were driven into bank- 
ruptcy. 

However, change in the late Victo- 
rian and Edwardian countryside was 
not confined to agriculture. As a 
consequence of the expansion in mass 
production techniques and of tech- 
nological change within manufacturing 
industry, the prosperity of rural crafts- 
people and workers in cottage indus- 
tries was likewise undermined by com- 
petition from the industrial districts. 

Some adapted successfully to the 
new circumstances, like the black- 
smiths who concentrated on repairing 


machinery and upon their work as 
farriers, or, greatly daring, began to 
undertake motor repair work. In other 
enses, wheelwrights took on thc tasks 
of ordinary carpenters. 


public utilities. But it was during the 
last decade af thc century that the 


greatest drop occurred, reinforced by 
the labour demands associated with 


the Boer War in 1899 and 1900. 

During thc 1890s alone the number 
of male agricultural labourers declined 
by a fifth, while the number of female 


But many were forced to leave thc 
villages. Millers were hit especially 
hard by the decline in English wheat- 


growing as well as by thc erection of 
large steam-powered mills ut the ports 
to grind the increasing quantities of 
imported grain by modem techniques. 
Nearly all of the country millers who 
remained at the end or the century 
survived primarily by turning out meal 
and feeding stuffs far farm livestock. 

The agricultural press, too, began to 
include advertisements for items like 
iron sheep hurdles and iron fencing 
produced oy Black Country manufac- 
turers. In the circumstances it Is not 
surprising that the numbers engaged In 
maxing wooden fences and hurdles by 
the old hand methods slumped. 

Ev?n the Famharo wheelwright. 
George Sturt, felt the pressure of 
competition by the late 1880s. "Now, 
discontented customers would buy 
'steam wheels’ from London," he 


children were working “from early 
dawn to late at night . The report 
then significantly aaded: “at the pre- 
sent time in some districts it is the 


the new century, between ivui ana 
1911, some small recovery took place 
but in no way did that restore the 
position even of 1891. 


farmer's sons and daughters who have 
suffered rather than the land for they 


. . . are giving their best energies 
towards its cultivation, receiving no 
reward in the present, and with but 


Inevitably such a major change in 
rural employment patterns had its 
effect upon country life generally. In 
some of the hardest hit counties, such 


little prospect of any in the future” 
Few large fanners would have beei 
prepared to endure such a drudgin; 


routine and yet even In the early 1880s 
smaller properties of 50 acres or less 
stilt occupied 14 per cent of the total 


as Essex and Berkshire, landowners 
were forced to take farms in hand, 
despite the expense entailed, since not 
even reductions in rent were sufficient 
lo retain tenants on their holdings. 

In other cases, there were vigorous 


campaigns to recruit Scottish fanners, 
or those from the pastoral western 
counties of England and Wales. Here 
at least in the earlier phase of the 
depression economic circumstances 
were less severe and there was a 
continuing demand for properties to 
rent. . ... 

The new farmers brought with them 
new ideas, often introducing into the 
eastern counties a heavier concentra- 
tion on dairying enterprises or the 
production or hay and vegetables for 
the nearby London market. They 
sharply reduced the old reliance on 
grain production. 

The migrants cut labour bills to the 
bone, relying Instead on their own 
families as they had been accustomed 
to do In Scotland. Stock was brought 
down by train from north of the 
border, dealers or friends sending a 

r . 1 . nf stiojin nr rnlllft “nil 


English acreage. 

These differences in life style cer- 
tainly survived the bufferings of the 
agricultural depression in the final 

S arter of the nineteenth century, as 
eap food imports, particularly From 
Australasia and the Americas, under- 
mined the competitive position of the 
British producer and lea to sharp price 
falls. As Is well known, in the late 


1870s and early 1880s those general 
problems were exacerbated By the 
effects of bad harvests at home which 
reduced crop yields and added to 
farming costs. 

More ominously,' there were also 
changes in consumption patterns as 
urban workers began to demand a 
more varied diet and to reduce tftdr 
intake of bread. At first it was the grain 
producers and those selling wool who 


declared. “Lighter wheels than any 
that could be made in my shop- wheels 
imported ready-made from America - 


few truck-loads of sheep or cattle ,Y on 
the shortest notice” as the need arose. 


mid-1890s imports of frozen meat and 
dairy produce had hit the position -df 
the livestock farmer as Well. 

, Not until the early tweririeth'century 
was thete a slowing down in the inflow 

and a molest recovery in prices before 


Wives and daughters took over the 
dairying side of the business while sons 
drove the horses and fed the cattle. ' 


Indeed, in Suffolk it was said in the 
1890s that Scottish men and women 

would “undertake work which no: 
Suffolk warned would dreant of 
doing”, such as mucking out byres and 
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Girls making straw plaits for the hat and bonnet trade. 



The Fowler brothers of Broakhall, Norfolk, c.1907. 


had to be kept In stock along with the 
ancient sort of naves and felloes." 
Eventually in 1889, Sturt decided lo 
install modern machinery and changed ■ 
over to the manufacture of trade vans 
and carts. 

But not all craftspeople were as able 
or willing to make these concessions in 
order to stay in business. Tliejr lack of 
experience in keeping accounts Mid 
their Inadequate methods of costing 
inevitably added to their difficulties at 
a rime of increasingly bitter competl- 
tion. , . 

Such craftspeople had been impor- 
tant for the social leadership they 
provided in many communities. The 
radicalness of village shoemakers was 
notorious while the blacksmith's shop 
often acted hs an informal discussion 
centre as well as a place of work. 

With the decline ft the number and 
influence of these key members, of 
'> village society fears wire expressed in 
' the early twentieth century that the 
rural population would be ■'‘comprised' 
: : entirely Of farmers and farm labour- 


ers" and that “the affairs of the village 
[would! be governed entirely accord- 
ing to the fanners' interests" . In some 
communities, that was largely what 
happened, at least before 1914. 

Although by 1851. a majority of 
English men and women had already 
ceased to dwell In rural districts. It was 
between 1870 and 1918 that the tradi- 
tional political predominance of the 
landed classes was finally swept aside 
by the burgeoning industrial and com- 
mercial Interest groups. 

It was then that the subordinate 
position of the countryside in the 
nation's affairs became painfully appa- 
rent. Even where increases in popula- 
tion did occur in rural parishes on the 


look back with nostalgia to Victorian 
and Edwardian village life, to an 
existence which seems more secure 
and peaceful than the world we know 
today. But closer investigation reveals 


thc underlying tensions and anxieties 
which existed in countless country 
communities as a consequence of agri- 
cultural recession and the disruption of 
many traditional aspects of day-to-day 
existence. 

As early as 1856 George Eliot had 
warned against the tendency to 
romanticize rural life and had written 


scornfully of painters who depicted 
“idyllic plougnmep” driving their 
teams merrily to the fields amf “idyllic 
shepherds" making "bashful love 


unaer hawthorn bushes"; As she wryly 


worked outside the village and brought 
with them their own interests and 
mode of living. • • _ 

In such circumstances the "natives 
began! to feel themselves interlopers in 
their own community. This growth -of 
suburbia and the changes it brought in 
its train were to continue and intensify 
after I9l8. ; 

Nowadays there is a tendency to 


observed, "selfish instincts are not 
subdued by thc sight of buttercups . . . 

to make men moral something more Is 
requisite than to turn then! out to 
grass". 


The author Is lecturer in economic and 


social history at Oxford Pofytechnk. 
Her book The Clanging Countryside 
1870-19 18 will be published in April by 
the Athlone Press. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER 


Hie NiiciojihI Advisory Hoiiv tin* com- 
pleted its planning for 1 9X4/85 and will 

oStmm ftT* ' ,s !,Mcnli(> n lo the 

(lUtcomb of the consultative exercise 
jjn A strategy for the JfWtir. Ji is 
ihereforc, a convenient stage, for one 

Sr i ,e r fwre l resig , ni "^ argiicd in the 
b^ ard ft,r dl ? development of im 
agreed strategic framework as a pre- 
requisite to effective planning for iW 
to comment on some of the more 
!,Tf™! anl °PPt)rlUMiiies which appear 
ole open to the NAB. My discussion 

whole-Th C 5 C S i hlgF I5 r !-* ducatio » as a 
whole, the local authority sector: the 

institutions; fields of .study and re- 

SCArCi!. 

tmJhJil L t firsl ,C '- C . 1 rh L CSSl -*n«iaf oppor- 
tun ty is to provide the IochI authority 

? ac, ° r w,th much needed taidcrehip 
hosed on a well-in fonned appreciation 
and articulation of its strengths and an 
overall concept of a strategic planning 

pm ^ on S r f hc strengths which require 
emphasis, four are of particulnrim- 
portnnee First, the experience and the 
successor ma or insiiiuiinnc in 


Points for the body to keep in mind 

52 With the NAB’s 1984/85 planning W~ r — ct .i**. 

jofc exercise complete William Birch mBF’**^^** g«l 

I® (right) outlines some of the 32 

E opportunities open for it to take in a JS 

?5 longer-term strategy S 

1 lililis ais: ®5g§JS fi 


education supp LEMINJ 
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^ component hoard and committee. 

I need to reflect more closely the 
nfiiurc of the system which it iscun- 
iroriiiiu. In particular it will need in 
provide for membership in their own 

fovek a Iif b H' h bOHrd l . and "mmittec 
levels, of distinguished figures with 

an acknowledged concern for higher 
education drawn from fields or em- 

Slc^Kn: s dUStry - “"' ,ncrcc and 

cjualify of the procedures 
by whuh information is sought, analy- 
sed and decis nnc V 


r * 1 1 r • “ ,c cxpencnce and the hJ \ZhY~L ■ T ^ ua, I v ur ,ne procedures 

. of n,a i or institutions in prcpiir- .Iit f ! nfo, : mfitian ! s sought, analy- 

ks z u&g fe, 

Second, tin* ahsri<..:„ . 


si'r-; - ; uear not only with 
Iat, rilcclual and practical problems 
Wh ch th £V will rare in their prK™ 
«1 lives but also, by slrcsdnfTh!. 
general problem -solving issues in- 
volved, to develop their general and 

S'? 3 u ? ,ili « of mind. ne fn this 
respect, the imnniiiMr.. In, . s 


^:iss mnc!lo te -^3 

prepare students to dear not w Jvvrith T l ,0 H , wos ,haf information was dos , h S g ft an J alt ematlvc to 
th * intellectual and practica I problems - u ? h * before fully determining how it fiS 2 Mnc , ad Jacent. diversi- 

whlch they will face fn thSfoSfon- 2" , bc th «« Bnfatfon be uSf, g .n f ^ Cntion wbich 

nl lives but nkn k,, .1 s _ given to ihn NAD uic , e unn hie to sustain an ononino miA «r 


...... ...v ,c«.i sum provision to 

sun-degree and particularly part-time 
courses with arrangements for the 
more ambitious students to progress to 
advanced courses in the major Tnstitu- 
t'ons. The latter institutions (and not- 
ably the polytechnics) do, of course, 

1 this Iocal and “mmunity 
need in the larger urban areas. Howev- 
er, it would be appropriate to secure a 
rnfif.ft- dens i l y suc h provision by 

rh!^ nkm fi ° r ex ‘ cndin e ‘he role of 
those colleges of further education 
whicharcsudaWyfoeated. In so doing, 
i rnght be appropriate to merge with 


2, h rc J U, l- v d «crmining how ii 
«Tg™ e „d d s a,,0ns madc ™ 

JtfrZrtZ i fcmbtan i s 


" oi mind. In this tc! ■ 

the P NAR h ih ll ? pu,ati - ons ,nade d,rou gh exJmDliSTh^ff of lhe n rab| cm is 
*ne NAB that vocationally orientated SSPuSr by rhe e *»raord inary wav 

■ l ? I,ec,ual Cl,,d p"wa h | s Mulf 7 CCR? re ! rc "c?mem 

™ lrd - lbc high degree of connectiv- n b,dS f ? r sl ^ dent P ,a “s and funds 


“j'f 8CS of cd U c n ,i„ J n Whfch ^ Uld 

>hp nab was s™; 0 " ™ ° r„r in an on ^ «* «“ 

ld Hmes to rationalize tren5S y EL ,n a ,P e ™ d o{ rc- 
dations made on inadequ- mog r a r hy ^ Chan 8 J,, « dc ' 


lt is significant that the NAB in 

subsmmid “ * alC stogc and under 
suDstantial pressure, at u method nf 

allocating the pool for 1984/85 which 

took some account of the imnortant 

relationship between resource require! 

ES ?, nd fi a ! C a,ld ievel of activity. 


for ihA £ uv,a 'jig opportunities reor^H 77 y Panning must not be menk /nZl c resource require- 

iprmc more able students to Dranre« repeated. Likewise, it is honed rhnt r en , s ? nd sca l c and level of activiiv 

hbW JL hc s /? ,enh ; and fourth? the in Jh*‘ l0ns f wil1 in future not Ik pla^d [raSl 11 , n ? ces . 5 % lo identify three 

„8M e g rc c of interaction, on both a JL-l- “"fortunate and anomalous BS3* of ,nst ttutl3ns. Such distinc- 

t% 8 romiSp n * tmnH J ba L s,s - with indus insrSd^n"® pQ,ylechn 'c which was iK5ib?m ^ t - sho “ ld be thought 

C ^ m ^! erce and the professions I3„ ruckd to cease to recruit to twn 0,1 ? ra, t°nal bnsis related to 

JJr°, u Sh shori-coursc provision, ap- H*re e courses in technology and sci- f^» l i? l 7-° nSOf toiennd to the number of 

piled research and mno.it l__P. once, notwithstanitinn ii,. v-m , ,, institutions within ^nr*i« ■ . 


Irv mml ", oa L s,s - w “h indus- n S u “ H ,‘ c P 0, y ,e cnnrc which was 
‘Pa, cotnnierce and the professions w?„ ru kd to “ase to recruit to two 
s hori-coursc provision ap- P !;* ree rour ?^ s in technology and sci- 

sJ - iJMs-srs-JK 

for hSSJUSaS pojit^nfe ' ™ ,ry ° f l,a,a 

BJtosi 5».«3saS3 

tion^d «sJiL De R 8 " 1 n,enl of Educa- hanJSnt^.h 1 * and re&earch on the one 
non ana Saence but a so from Mu* „ ana and the practical needs nf ih n 
appointment by the counrry on the oth^r vu-lt?? 11,0 


• finn anri e ■ uc P, a nnieni Of Educa- 
tion and Saence but also from thn 

ff W me "' by ^ Sa <«'«ry of SlLte 

SEj S y 1 * 1 a body would be 
S^F ICnt to advise do the obiectlvw ' 

iL£ C f?.' rtw «ng both 7h|- 
lojiger .form needs of scholarshlo and 
research and the shorter-term man* ' 
yuntry. It would 
ii, . r able to advise on the total 

? fina ? re squired fo hiSlr 


^ nd ,cvel the local author- 

JEfti « institutions ranging • 

short-course students to small local 
S?te r Wdh fewer than KJOstudS 

AwTaa-wsssSi- 

Such interests' are bound in 


ence. notwi&S 

Z?T 1 '" of ,hefr and the fac? Su* T a / ncd an *5 5m biS 

SB fc ,r ,7 n ? 011 ■“ S o/‘ h n °n dc ? r mcnt to ^ 5nanc 

bo h c a,cd P ,i,nni "g priorili™ aTKK ? ,andu «h. 

rSte?™* - 4 “ aad «■= jjtt^^asss 

“sr.^Sjrri pun, 3 [ y d 0 f ” h n“ - j 5 

- SHKrWss' 


S responsive way. The most iimropSc 
solution fur nil (he interests coneerneil 
! bc for "H? NAB. I. will author- 

« “es und governing bodies in .liseus- 

o staius fur major institutions. This 
would provide such institutions with 
flu. opportunity to excel to the fulh-su 
. Possible extent both academically mid 
/ optranoually in effective coopcnition 
with industry, commerce, the proles- 

SLTf thcir locnl universities. It 
would n so provide more uppropriati; 
recognition of the standing of MS 
educa non provided in these ,£,[ 
institutions and in ihesenseihutcliar- 

hn r J d t l ?i Sll i ,U,lons wo,,ld b y convention 
he entitled to award their own decrees 

hey would cease to be handicapped in 
this respect in attracting able s i dents 

SEfSTS? 

The granting of charters to major 

“BSK t ! ,U l{ia f ai,, bt»rity sector 
abound greatly to the credit of 
their loud anihoniics. The provisions 

flffiri ?[?" S“ U r "PP* opriately re- 

fls™ hL of Ihcse institutions. 

Cliaritrs could also define the com- 
position of the institutions' governing 
bodies and their rcsnonsiSilitics i^ 

?abi ?v rg,n #l!i 1C,r m * ■ p,,WiL ' ««»un* 
2L% y*««n of external 
vanaatiqn for courses could also he 
dealt with in the provisions of tin- 
charter, should it he fei tha 
matter oiukl not be left to he viod 
•«nsc of the academic boards 8 
S I7,h M, f lnU ! k ' s,,f tlK f“-tit...ion“ 

At the fourth level.offieldSofMudv 

«nd resenn.li. strategic nlaimi m 

.Hess. ..!*■*. 1 


gicatei measure of enrux- it mS U 

degree «| uisi-elfeetivenL-U' S ‘T 
wijli quality and capable ulw ff 
Vidiiu; Sludeiits with M Viirivil U ^ 

j-mi, I,,,,'; r^J^S 

s=aiiiSf 5 ?i 5 s 

me rehitively out ut touch 
, ‘. ,nl s .U|*P“'Hiig tiolds, such as « 
ui nee mig. computer .studies wi 
Mglft s^ ■ S „ l .«i t s ' nmy have become too 

lii) It i> generally accepted that tl? 
qu.iiuy or teacher education liassuf- 
Ii. reil liom being conducted in rclathe 

isol.ii ion. A greater cinicentraK 

u major iiiMiiiitionv would remedr 
this mill would bring the students 2 

™ n, T't r"* /foW' »i Mud, K 

1 i rc ;I, , C ‘ “i ,hc tniluslrial. cora- 
mi. nal and i>rofessional life of their 

liiuK'n f l "“ llKI ,l l Sl ' cnsurc that a 

higlier proportion of future teachers 
« i re educated within an urban coaiexi 
■ I d lius in a situation of the type in 

!ii ! ,l ri > :irt ‘ " U,S, ,ikdv lo l>c «b- 
t»u Inc past rationalization at 

tiaeliei education led to die wide- 
spread development of ■•diversified 
uimises given lor the ,„ tl si part by 
,.l rimmed for oilier purnoses. This 
policy was established in a period when 
■oiciMsi student ilemainl bail been lea 
lareliilly analysed. In present cii- 
cii instances both the long-run demand 
'or. amt the opportunitv costs of 
providing. micIi courses appear to 
lequire ver\ caiclul ex.iminatiun. 

(iv i I be inei ger i if colleges of educa- 
tion with mu jot institutions and the 
associated redeployment of staff 
mill!' if fih.tiit 


imve enicigcd and are reerniti 
strongly: they also make possible I 
pruviMnii of importuiii “servic 
icaeliing to vocationally oricnlat 
conises. | lowever. it will be nemsa 
loi die NAH to consider the scale 
investment appropriate in the liiimnr 

lies given the dcmuml r. ir ri'vriurr 


fppriipriale set of instil, uinn ij rob s , NAH 1,1 s"nsidci Hie seal 

will hIso i provide Hie ojrtroitunitv to set appiopriate in the hum 

out an effective |n>llcy for research i,ik! "i ,h 5 dl, »'«» d 6* **** 

consultancy; „n unambtamn. III.? ? ,l ! U \ r !*•» screi 

ment on the ucncrul ns^well as rh,. u,,, i'>logv. professional and hush 

sssatauSs - 

A *mmmr 


TZZ b ™f h a 
*S‘t foSdng^'SliS'^v: 

(i) Major institutions with interlock 
•ng national and regiona rolM h^ 

Seated fe h lh r sl “ u a £ 

munitv need, of and . . co ™' 


msm 

S^KKS 

ftSrsss^^ 


resources from" nvcr-pro S' 

A?. r ' p r id “ u fiddi »At.i.iv 
An erfeenve research noliev will 

~sssjiass^ 

rector between much rcseareh aSd^n 

Sftsswars 

emphasis. Its important fo? 

s« KC'^r.^t'hVSir" 

ay , ’#±Eifi 

an iSSSSS’CSSSS*; y™re d Wi '|j 
funding in hiahaSSSSJ? research 




In discussing a range of imparl 
y»!»oriiiniii es winch are open to 
, ,1* ■ ! have referred to the stron 
vested interests with which it will hi 
Jo deni In realizing those npnorti 
ties it will, therefore, be necessary 
identify the essential and very r 
s * rcn gths of the public sector and 
snow how they can he supported mi 
effectively. To uchievc this on a we 
considered basis will require the fi 
mulatinn and public discussion of 
siratcgK plan for the sector. 

I nis plan will need to address ll 
essentially trunsbinary nature of maf 
nf the most important issues of highi 
education and the necessity, therclor 
f 0r »vcraU strategic planning bod] 
Jt will need lo indicate ways of ovei 
jiauting the structure, membership an 
the procedures of the NAB itself I 
order to make it more appropriate t 
“S' (ask; n will need to identify ke 


fgfr&ZFS*- *SSE= 

swBtasaisS- ^“-'s'smSSI r«B 5*ses: 

‘S^s%xit ; »*sa6S*-’- 

Sq^tdsSS' :asss&S-|a 

Sfc-MamS ^ssa^ai.'S 


more lllan achreving ph 
2£SP?°V com P ro mlse between 
m re rests, it will need to grasp a 
numher of OMcrtunitfps at the 8 sector 

K £ 2 r . three are of v'™' 

.enS^fc«K C,U u r f* tcnns of refer- 

ence, and membership of theNAB and 


,r wiBiwunn i_ar 

the regional colleges in Nc 
role, evidently riqufres 


well 
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Imagination and understanding 


by Olivia Harris 


Ruth Benedict: patterns of a life 
by Judith Model! 

Chat to & Windus, £15.00 
ISBN 0701 1 2771 f> 


For most readers the name of Ruth 
Benedict is probably closclv associated 
with that of Margaret Mead, her 
youthful student and lifelong friend 
whose output, achievements and ver- 
satility tower over the older woman 
and give her a sure place in the 
intellectual history of the twentieth 
century. Until the publication of this 
new biography the only substantial 
accounts of Benedict were those by 
Mead herself - Am Anthropologist at 
Work, published in 1959, and Ruth 
Benedict, published in 1974. 

In reality, the achievements of the 
two women are closely intertwined. As 
Mead remarks in her own autobiogra- 
phy. in the early years of their 
friendship for each the other was the 
only person who hod read everything 
the other had written, including not 
only early drafts of anthropological 
work but also poetry and personal 
writings. One of the reasons it is hard 
to disentangle Benedict from Mead is 
that while Benedict published a good 
deal, it is clear that a significant part of 
her impact was personal, and that her 
contribution as a teacher is probably as 
great as that of her writings. Sidney 
Mintz, himself a distinguished US 
anthropologist, recounts in a recent 
article for example that his decision to 


become an anthropologist on return- 
ing from the Second World War rested 
on a single lecture he heard Ruth 
Benedict deliver. 

Benedict was a close friend and 
collaborator of Franz Boas, who in 
ways rather similar to Bronislaw Mali- 
nowski in this country made a vital 
contribution to the development of US 
anthropology in the first decades of 
this century, and lived the discipline 
almost as though it were a military 
campaign, or a religion- Based with 
Boas in the tightly-knit department at 
Columbia University, Benedict was 
highly influential not onlv on the 
students but on the general public as 
well. If there is something enigmatic 
about her, it is undoubtedly connected 
to her particularly presence as a woman. 
In practical terms, she was only 


accorded proper professional recogni- 
tion right at the end of her life, and had 
to suffer the familiar indignity of 
seeing a man she profoundly disagreed 


to suffer Lhe familiar indie 


with appointed as head of the depart- 
ment after Boas retired, since it would 
have been too risky to appoint a 
woman. 


But apart from the bare facts of her 
biography, Ruth Benedict's voice is 
that ot a woman in a more important 
sense. It is surely no accident tnat the 
two most successful popularizers of the 
discipline in the English-speaking 
world were women. She ana Meaa 
combined intellectual brilliance and 
imagination with a sound sense of the 
ordinariness of life and were thus able 


mography, Ruth Benedict s voice is 
that or a woman in a more important 


to communicate with the general pub- 
lic In a way that Boas could never do. 


In doing so they were not simply 
reproducing In a more accessible form 
the work of others, but forging their 
own vision of anthropology and its 
central role in contemporary life. 

In the case of Benedict, the feminine' 
quality oF her work can perhaps best be 
summarized in terms of her profound 
awareness of the connexions between 


her emotional Ufe and her scholarship. 
AsModell nuts it. in classes she taught 


As Model! puts it, in classes she taught 
not so much ideas as a “frame of 
mind”. Ideas themselves were tied 
closely to . experience, but this for 
Benedict was not a simple empiricism 
but required the conscious effort of the 
writer towards greater self-awareness. 
Her views are expressed cogently and 
persuasively in the classic Patterns of 


Culture, published exactly fifty .years 
ago. The book was an instant success,. 


and has remained, a standard introduc- 
tion to. anthropology ever. -since 


tiort to anthropology ever. -since 
(though not in Britain). She argued 
that cultures were artistic wholes, and 


that cultures were artistic wholes, and 
that the diversity of .world cultures, 
should , be treated .with the sort of 
respect and imaginative engagement 


tfiat is accorded tp works of art: In her 
vision, each culture is akimo an artist; 



the imaginative leap required to 
understand the other. This remains a 
key issue in anthropological writing, 
anu in recent years there has been 
something of a return to the emphasis 
on imaginative understanding, in con- 
trast to evolutionary, functionalist and 
Marxist schools. All anthropological 
w riling, however much it _ tries to 


Ruth Benedict 


selecting qualities and orientations 
front the infinite variety of possible 
elements in much the same way as a 
painter chooses colours from a pallet- 
tc, or a poet selects images and wotds 
from the vast storehouse of language. 
This approach is most successful^ her 
famous contrast between the “Apollo- 
nian” and the “Dionysian" cultures of 
the American south-west. The Pueblo 
Indians whom she herself had studied 
strove for aesthetic order through 
ritual performance, and valued res- 


duced to a pitiful fragment of their 


former glory, in others still 
their own livelihood in relative inde- 
pendence, and in others the memory 
they had posed to white settlers still 
fresh in people's mind. Their pre- 
sence raised issues of national identity 
quite different from lhe confrontation 
of Europeans with colonized peoples. 
In addition, the heterogeneity and 
ethnic mixing of American society 
gave a quite different emphasis to the 
Issue of cultural diversity than did the 
relative homogeneity and regional 
identification of ethnic populations in 
Europe. As a result culture, under- 
stood in the broadest possible terms, 
became a central concept in US 
anthropology. Eric Wolf has described 
the discipline of the 1920s and 30s- the 
time when Benedict was drawn into it 
and made her mark upon it ns 
grounded in the “faith in human 


traint in personal behaviour, while the 
surrounding Plains cultures were 
oriented to ecstasy and the transcen- 
dental, and valued excess and the 
extraordinary. 

Her arguments, while intuitively 
attractive and persuasive, seem 
curiously disembodied and voluntaris- 
tic. Her use of the term “selection" for 
example is a far cry from Darwin, 
involving not grand unconscious pro- 
cesses but almost conscious choice on 
the part of the “culture". What is 
more, cultures were assessed as aes- 
thetic products, and some were found 
wanting in her demanding aesthetic 
canon. Of the cultures of the interior 
tribes of British Columbia for exam- 
ple, she writes “nothing is carried far 
enough to give body to the culture”. It 
would appear then that there were 
limits to her cultural relativism. 

Her plea for the importance of 
understanding cultures as integrated 
wholes arises as a reaction to the 


“restless and highly enslaved women 
of past generations”, Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, Margaret Fuller and Olive 
Schreiner. But their different brands 
of militancy were not for her: her 


greatest battles appear to have been 
fought with herself, her greatest 
enemy her own excessive emotions. 
Pessimism pervaded her life; she was 
unable to break out, partly because of 
the deafness that had afflicted her 


since measles in babyhood , but in large 
part also because her Ideal was res- 
traint, calm and control. As she noted 
characteristically in her journal: “My 
conclusion so far as l see it now is that 
there is nothing 'new' about the whole 
thing - that the restlessness and 
groping are Inherent in the nature of 
women 11 . 


malleability, seen as nearly Infinite: 
the educational process as an Alad- 
din's lamp of progress; democratic 
pluralism as the American way; and an 
unconcern with power and its nature”. 
By contrast British anthropology as it 
developed In the middle decades of the . 
century was preoccupied with the 
social organization of the peoples 


studied, an issue closely tied to the 
needs of colonial administration. 


establish laws of general validity, has 
to confront the issue of translation, 


lo confront the issue of translation, 
since it is typically the presentation of 
the experience, the voice of those 
whose voice is rarely heard, and for 
whose transmission there exist no 
regular and well-established channels. 


Benedict's lasting contribution is 
then perhaps to remind us that wc 
cannot do without the imagination, the 
poetic intuition, in anthropological 
work. But whatever her skills as a 
teacher, such qualities arc hound to 
remain idiosyncratic, and it is not 
entirely surprising that her style of 
doing anthropology came to an end 
with her death in 1948. Her anthropol- 
ogy was her own self embodied, and 
she drew explicit parallels for example 
between the Apollonian and Diony- 
sian contrasts in the cultures of the 
southwest and the two conflicting sides 
of her own personality. This approach 


for all its insights and sensitivity in the 
end has something monstrous about it. 


and comes dangerously close to an 
almighty solipsism in which world 


cultures become a grandiose projec- 
tion of inner emotional conflict. In 


spite of her strictures in Patterns of 
Culture against extrapolating from 
small-scale homogeneous social 
groups to large class-divided societies, 
she ncrself ended up doing precisely 


that, especially during the Second 
World War when along with other 


anthropologists she worked in 
Washington on studies of “national 
character” and wrote her famous 
“ethnography at a distance” on 
Japanese culture - The Chrysanthe- 
mum and the Sword, 

Modell's well-written biography 
addresses itself particularly to this 
aspect of Benedict: the achievement of 
“pattern” in her life and the linking of 
her personal emotional life to Tier 
anthropology. She takes as her method 
Benedict's own views on the rela- 
tionship between life and writing, and 
thus presents her life In terms of her 
own perceptions of it. She tells us a 

K deal about what it felt llke to be 
Benedict; the book is. a good 


It has often been pointed out how 
significant a contribution women have 


made to the development of anthro- 
pology compared with other related 
disciplines. Anthropology offers the 
possibility of making out of the experi- 
ence of marglnality, of beina a misfit, 
an .objective study. It privileges, the- 
voices that are normally supressed. 


prevailing atomistic and particularistic 
methods of the time. Where other 


needs of colonial administration, 
whether by direct or indirect rule. It is 
hard to Imagine a British anthropolog- 
ist writing Patterns of Culture, or 
Mead's Sex and Temperament in Three 
Primitive Societies. 


and thus provides scope for the par- 
ticular Insights of (nose who feel 


themselves to be marginal. In lhe case 
of Ruth Benedict the personal and the 
professional were integrally inter- 
twined, but not in the confessional 


sense: ; rather in the ways that she tried 
to make of her own Ute an integrated 
whole, a “pattern” founded m the 
significant contrasts, the baric themes 
of her own Ufe experience. There is 
something in common with the French 
writer and anthropologist Michel 

t -_1_ R_ Til. ! a 


anthropologists - including Boas ■? had 
collected lists, of cultural “traits" she 


quotes with approval the arguments of 
Gestalt psychologists to demonstrate 


that a culture is more thart the sum of 
its parts. It is also important to under- 
stand the social and political milieu in 
which US anthropology developed, 
and which led to an emphasis on 
cultural difference that, stands in 
marked contrast to the primary preoc- 
cupations of the discipline in European 
countries. , j „ 

For Europeans the “savage* was 
truly other, tor all the analogies drawn 
with the lumpen proletariat, the back- 
. ward peasant, the.child.or the mental 
defective of Europe itself. In the 
■so-called New-World thehative inhabi- 
tants were there, in some areas 1 re* 


Ruth Benedict, like Boas, had a firm 
and growing commitment to combat- , 
ting racist ideology throughout her 
life, and saw the educational qualities 
of the anthropological vision as a 
means to achieve this end. She held 
firmly to the belief In the power of thp 
individual imagination to remake real- 
ity, and appears to have treated econo- 
mic and political interests as too Ob- 
vious to need spelling out. She was 
above all an educator, concerned to 
change people's, attitudes.. This Ideal: 
ism u nowhere more, obvious th&n in 
her own life. Shewas acutely aware of 
the restrictions placed on her as a 
woman before . she ■ discovered 


tent in a way that Benedict docs not. 

The “personal" note in her writing is 
not at tnc level of anecdote but in the 
central place she attributes .IP the 


central place she attributes .Ip the 
imagination. In order to comprehend 
folly qne must “participate vicarious’, 
ly” In another's experience. She sup- 


led much of the time, with the result 
that .the book itself feels trapped. 
Trapped in a vision that we have now 
moved beyond; trapped in a female 
world nf self-punisHmcnt that femin- 
ism has offered an escape from, or at 
least argued its possibility. In its 
faithfulness to its subject Modell's 
biography offers us no way out. In one 
respect she may even have been misled 
by Benedict's autobiographical writ- 
ings. She suggests that in the compari- 
son of Apollonian and Dionysian cul- 
tures. Benedict's sympathy was with 
the Dionysian, the ecstatic and emo- 
tional. However the picture she herself 
presents of the woman and which is 
confirmed in other portraits is typified 
by phrases such as “calm strength" 
responsibility, passionate humnnitar- 
ianism. She is described as formal and 
composed, aloof and cold, self-con- 
tained, carefol- The inner conflicts 
were not acted out in her life, or rather 
were only allowed expression in an 
ordered aesthetic form. This picture is 
the essence of the Apollonian spirit as 
Benedict herself describes It: Nietz- 
. sche surely never suggested that the 
Apollonian lacked emotion, but rather 
that this style emphasized its channell- 
ing and control, 

. As a portrait of a woman, then, this 
new biography is eloquent and peroep- 
tive: in the end however it hardly 
endears one to the anthropologist of 


whom many spoke in terms of awe arid 
adulation. To explore Benedict’s con- 


plemonted | her. own poetic style , with ; 
frequent quotation from native 1 myths., 
and statements, and quoted piltheyas 
■ a soutce for' her dwn approach- The 
• focus : is .oh] interpretation, not m 
■ explanation,! nothing can substitute for 


anthropology in hej early thirties she, 
decided 1 to write, a study of- three; 


tribution, both as woman and as 
anthropologist, wi need more distance 
and detachment than Model! has been 
prepared to give, ' • 


Olivia Harjis is senior ■ lecturer In 
anthropology at Goldsmiths' College', 
London. -. : : -.'r ■ 
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Removing 
layers of 
mystery 

A. E. Ho Usman: a critical biography 
by Norman Page 
Macmillan. £17.50 
ISBN 0333 34311 11 8 

E'ES™ 5“ ™ Mimcs been likened 

tc Swift and loT. E. Lawrence, as men 
prc-eminemely gifted. wlio show 
themselves contemptuous of the 
admiration of others, vet eager for 
fame “pon their own terms, and 

?Sf ge I y ,nd,ffc r c,lt fo thc gift of life 

itself. A quotation concerning Swift 
seems especially apt. "A man of rigor- 
ous remper with that vigilance of 
minute attention which his works dis- 
f nv ? r ■ ■ ; Not a man to be loved or 
envied. He seems to have wasted hTc 
b> rage of neglected pride and thc 

nSK ,sh c C ?r* °f unsatisfied desire." « 

UnltJce Swift hut like Lawrence. ^ 

muih^i an S J.- e L s, £ ,c E cn crated a 
' vhlch P° [h men at once 
ridiculed and encouraged. 

Biographer* have thus had to start 
byre moving layers of mystery before 

A ‘ E - ** ou>ra i>n > a drawing by Francis Dodd, 

B?^KSPSff, JlThSST!: the 

write poetry in earnest until the reaJIv St . i° Cnn,inaI Law 

emotional part or his life was over A . ct 0885). which made 

F, *?k I i ,en - what were the experiences n flCts between males 

which had shaped the deeply pcssrmis- whin?!’ H lhereafter , lhe relationship 
*J C mid stoical view of life expreSed in ntSSL 1 * lousman cherished above all 
A Shropshire Lad ( 1895 )? Why eiven If ^ ,eca " ie potentially criminal. At 
ehe steady popularity and the tedtntari V*® a L uthor Housman 

assurance of that first slim volume did hnH d «n. n J y !» eft l t e lodgings he 

he pubTish no more verse until he'was d w,t V he Jackson brothers, 

sixty-threc? . Third, why did th“ ^TnnH ^ ‘.^etrable re- 
greatest Latin scholar of the age de- w^i£ nd ®f ,f su 1 f f icienc y which he 
vote thirty years to editing the tVxt nf £ throughout his life. 

Manilius. the aurhor of a versified nneiir 56 ^ clors L fi so conci hioned his 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
he feared tlmt his work «m the latter 

might he forestalled by others. fr* ■'fll/* 

Professor Page is certainly more 
judicious in Mis handling of biographic- 
ui evidence Ilian some of his piedeees- AV O YU 
»»». On this score lie re peal Lilly CAulIllJlPC 

criticizes Richard (iraves, whose study _ _ 

is. hy coinpnrison, iincritical and loo \V u rs\ i Hr — 

oHen dominated hy anecdote. Vci J ■ Hkhms WIU^SS 

Gr„v« lias o.-rlnmly a.hk.1 ... ,„,r J"*; '"T"" ^ 

knowledge of llmisniim. ami I’ai'e n >’ ^“imielSteliimim 
himself omits to mention It. I.leu- Maiiiiilljin. Oi.(N) 
toll's excellent 7/u- Poctk An of A F ISBN (I 333 34382 -I ‘ 

A final chapter sniveys the poetry r' k scen “afh 

and conunents acutely upon individual X ri IV ^' slr,t ' l . al 1,1 


i l Tn ? 1 lVntiv n K^:Wliite|S2 

Swift , ( asrnicitt 


“! ,s “Hention to the Labouchfire 
amendment to the Criminal Law 
a “- C A « 0885). which made 
an homosexual acts between males 

whPf? : H lhereafter u lhe relationship 
W .u C 1 ^ ousman cherished above all 
became potentially criminal. At 

that date, the Hlirhnr nnm. 


i.p ^ a * 3,1 v °iume. did 

ne publish no more verse until he was 
sixty-thrcc? Third, whv did™ 
greatest Latin scholar of the age de- 
vote thirty years to editing the text of 
Manilius. the aurhor or a versified 
JHSff astr 9 no,n y and astrology of 
" e * b > e P°ciic or scientific vflue, 
thereby sacrificing work on Prop- 

fvricDo^f ’?nrLh C grca * st of Roma " 

far mm?? ' f hOSC wri,Jngs ,le CDred 

hiioffi^r"' 4 J aT X . 1 wen ties were 

oSnrd 1 $2, b J fa J l,n « his Rnals at 
uxrorn. then by the collapse of hi« 

f^ber s health and practical capacities 
which made Alfred, as eldest ^n the 
responsible head of a large family. But 
the factor which dominated his entire 

k?vl 1 fnTL 1011 ^ 11 ? "I nR his u n requited 
^I s ^ x (° rd fellow-student. 
innff S ri Jackso "- Housman’s crucial 

Paw ,he ,880s - p r®f«sor 

Page concludes, centred upon “an 

Pilgrims’ 

progress 

Duckworth, £24 o n 

[SBN 0 7156 17184 

.Criticism, declares Mrs Cooper, has 
x tended ■ to avoid "two very obvious 
facts - that lhe Canterbury Tales is a 
°/ u ^ne S andS they are 
brilliantly wriften". Ono may feel (hat 
this .if a mere "Oxfordism" (ie a 
wit?? 6 ? l ( ? a fe ri, ® n r> delivered often 
.M^-i fdnt,y u ne ‘J ,cd ' ,one > of some- 

clear to every- ■, 


and hi« l3iL ma l° r ambitions 
p™™ Jr 5“ d *7 ,n scholarship. 
Poetry offered an outlet for expressing 

ciw 11 ' t u Xpress,b,e *. but thc Poetic pro? 
*? SR i fjousman admitted, was agoni- 
zingly disturbing; it could be practised 
S as , fln accomplishment, not asa 

s Thrfh p,,wer ,o s,m P c bis 

career. Thus the v rrses written at sixty 
° r fe. 1 ^. display the same qualities^ 
SnpH 1 '^ ‘inimpaired but also unde^ 
veloped. as those of his youth. His 

*S? d / CrCat «r P criod - which cuimin- 
ated in Last Poems ( 1922), was urecinl 

Jackin. ,erminal ' ,,r ' CSS Moses 
Although much of the essential 
VMre ri p n? d b ec n unearthed in recenl 
' Prores l Qr , enn fairly claim 
m£!v» nt !? C ° f - ^ S Predecessors has 
managed to write a satisfactory biogra- ' 

llipiiir 

rfW-feass 


Phy. His own is especially valuable for 
its assessment of Housman’s scho- 

hiS. 8 - nd the - acade mic climate of 
his hfe-tunc: for, m effect, even during 

Pwemnm ,he wilderness spent at the 
K 0ffic ?' H ° usman always lived 
n academe, from his arrival at Oxford 
in 1877 to his death in 1936 The 
SSJ!?. 0 " /owetfs Oxford, fin-de 

r Klt l £ 0l,e § e L ®ndon, and 
Georgian Cambridge [1911-19361 Jr 
Housman's achievements and ideals 

tive^TK’* 1 lime 10 8 com P ,ele perspec- 
I)]!f u 1 ? 1 L ap ^ raach helps to explain 
not only his Oxford debacle. but P also 
his isolauon from new developments 

i^Camb S"h a , nd E ;8 | isl> studies 
in Lambridgc between lhe wars. 

LHHcemmg his choice of Mnnilius 
wc have to reincinher both his dcdica- 
tion to accuracy and the special nature 
oflus editorial gifts. The iileal miilS 

the extn’m* 1 V, ™ OSw n,f, y be - to pu 
ensc-a text nobody wants 

•J" 1 ); b “> once lhe lexiuni critic 
embarks upon ■ literary judgments 

lh ,' : B vf1 " 1 wniitig of Bemlcrt 
S , of ft ™dnc Lull. Manilffi 
greatest W ’ he ofthe 

S and^San^f '*£ 

of approaching finality" than S 
Propertius - even before |ic was ilfirty 

back mm °H- raa ^ also wai « to check 
fer" l^&*™** of “charac- 


gcli s excellent Tfic IWiicAnnf A. F 
Hotuman. 

A final chapter sniveys the pueiry 
|ind eoinments aeulely upon individual 
lyrics, hut is more interesting fur its 
view of Housman’s place in litemrv 
history and its account of The AW 
mid Nature of Poetry lecture. T his is 
rightly discussed not only as critical 
theory hui also in relation to Hons 
mans cunvictions concerning selio- 
larslun. It was inevitably received as an 
ussuult upon contemporary Cam- 
bridge literary criticism, j, last stand in 
defence of i he Roinaniic conception ol 
poetry, yet it was in fact written with 
great reluctance, and is far from de- 
veloping a complete critical case: it is 
in part an oration, composed with wit 
rhetoric and provocative emphasis, in* 
part a poet s testimony on the experi- 

vllliii °[ c ® n JP osition - Housman always 
held that literary criticism wus the 
rarest of gifts, that he did not possess 
it. and that ns generally practised it had 
no more authority than personal taste. 
This was not false modesty, but rather 
reflects his passion for certainty and 
exactitude: in suppressing a literary 
paper of his own, he hud once said “[ 
do not say it is not good: I sny it is i,„| 
good enough for me." 

nJvK n !f nS pocn y n,n,i; he 
associated - wrongly - with that of the 

c n c H" Sl as . t lc cfegisl of u vanishing 
bvfhAlI^. "r r f putI,,io ' 1 eclipsed 
H d cn ‘i ,f 1 ,c m,,dern move- 
ment. Because lie employed a trudi- 
tmnal diction and a narrow range of 

™8 u,ar ***"». his verse was ossiTmed 
to lack cither the depth or the com- 
plexity o repay close study. But taste 

bhn, W,tchc « from [|lc inmsparent 
anthology pieces to such cniemutic 

yncs as “Wlien || JC bells iustle R in?hc 
|9 w f r * ,n which powerful cnioiions 
clash beneath thc surface meaning 
offif" 1 C I 1,,CS “ Bateson. EnipMin ami 
Ricks - have discovered a Wilis ic 
energy and a sharpness of fociS wS 
are worlds awny from thc flaccidily of 
so much laic Victorian mid nre-|uu 
verse, and such a change j,, reading 1 
habits must be to Housman’s advun- ] 

“He very much lived in Wfl |eniul.i f 
comnartmems that were nm i f S 1 
municate with each «£?■ \2E 11 

Housniuii s sister. The preseni’ljf,,^ 11 
phy bears out tJim view and ihrmiL 11 

is. 1 ' 81 " !, 


lour figures from Veats’s l|f C -l2£ 
iyp" r Wl,h ,u ‘ roisni and ihc fo*' 


£*>?* for *— • >hx. T 

tssrrr: 


His admiration n| Cuchiilain 

special "literary" ease, hut spcalinsfi 

J-hn H l .vnv. will, hk - S g 
I’,. , I C,I,, . a,,d his integrity, YeaunS 

m w:,s *! ,r »»« h iheoldFeS 

kaik r . I found my theme". Robtn 
"n Grc P° rv ' s celebrated in two 2 
M i,s «>mplclely realized f m 

lh I,,, r »•, Berkeley, 'That inquiriw 
L. 11 “ n John Synge. Maud GonTd • 
is ? lwr *' P"» forward for inclusion b 1 

• * caits s heroic pantheon. Howew t 

• is Stem ni mi’s thesis, on lhe st* 

” sus ained. that Wilde, Parnell, Swift b 
mid Lnsemcnt “were essential .. '• 

■ because they resembled Yeats’s herw 

, conception of liimseir. 

j n p hc weakest part of thc book it oa 
Roger ( aseinent. He was not really rf 

• interest to Yeats until the 1936 nubBa 
. lion of Maloney's The Forged Cast- 

merit Diaries. The blackening offe : 

. nanie hecainc useful corrohorationtor 
T eais's belief that “poliliesasthceaw 
is played today are so much foal Ivini"; 
more imimriantly. the ease may haw 
tnggereil that willed rage in Yeas 
winch - along with lust - he fell k 
needed to spur him into song as bt 
grew older. There is no evidence that 
Yeats was interested in Casement 
personality, and as if realizing that 
C asement does not exemplify hi 
theme very well. Sleinman nervously 
calls his short Casement chapter u 
’‘anpendix". 

Wilde iwo important to Yeats, and 
Steiunuin rightly insists that Yeats was 
more interested in the man - or the 
musk - than in Wilde's writing, wilh 
die exception of The PiaureafDam 
, .“V iind Intentions. Yeats saw in the 
hrjilimit riamly conversationalist bo 
enviable poise which contrasted with 
ms own early feelings of Irish inferior 
■t.v; he linked him. ns early ns 1891. 
with "all Hu* reckless braggiidociii of . 
the eighteenth century in Ireland', y 
Jhnl century which was to figure w 
largely in his Inter imagination; and 
above all, it was Wihle's life, as much 
«s his aphoristic theorizing, which | 
influenced crucially Yeats's doctrine of 
the Mask. As Ah said in .1 1916 letter-’ 
"W.ll.Y. began twenty years ago 
vigorously dele tiding Wilde against the 
charge orlieiiig a poseur. Hesuidiiwas 
merely living urtistically, ami it was the 
duly of everybody to have a concep- 
tion of themselves, and he intended w 
conceive of himself. The present 
W.U. Y. is the result”. Stcinman writs 
perceptively and illuminatingly of ®1 
this. 

The chapter on Parnell trudges over 
some well-ploughed ground, though 
surprisingly there is no reference to 
Herbert Howarth’s Literature urm 
Parnell's Star (1958). The portrait ® ’ 

die Protestant aristocrat “attacked of , 

ihn mnK tliA nrtrl tkn offllE lSfi l 


JsjaSBSfS ■’ *SS 
^assujaaSS- 




* yfewto 


Tki — II j 

andlt dSi?J S an y'uminartng one 


" B VufiV, ’.Y ul wl senes". She 

„ r ^ J . rcfld, og one tale alone is miah - iT- 4 .^ » Mf, *P mough one ' It ,!> lc “ thouah 

as foolish, almost, as reading Bottom’s JlS ifi 0 *' ^^“8 the rede tale Ewffi more Important to hm!’ 

play of Pjnramtis without A Midsurn- Sew ofnftt5^ pnian Iff M oIat fen. In tureft ’ and tar 8 e 0, or stpld’ 

nZ N J ght i? reani , or ‘ thc Murder of . SyS fl'smlssal of the unrowBThJSf S? «? cipw lhte book 

with R ut Context ii idea? it 83 no «-<ano- . inSred d * ^ rate P ,an « or of 

vital, sequence is vpnr fmoortant: ch«r. «!LS!9 hteresting to s6e ihnt ^ the kind . % 


T-V""*** " , «uout a Miasum- 
mer Night f Dream or, the Murder oj 
Gonzago without Hamlet. Context U 
vital; sequence is veiy important: char- 
acter^ and tfte other old standby ‘‘rela- 
tion of teller to taler,; are mostly 
modem aberrations. ' 

In this there is contentious material 
enough. To begin with sequence, how 
far can one trust the order of the (ales 

ifven hv th» Plloiman , 




. rojectg 'the notion thSirE^^* il 
had fall u res °and ff a '. Ch . au «r ever 
Uttle raorff f'ralS" uL “ tri!c 

people first") ,‘ r? a Ways Seated , as 
naSalwILTo! 1 ™ i,;fs “«!/ right, 

•” mi^iu Z^A a TTT n ‘!' onum - 
w«h thi ntwl S ? i Bf nres 
■ between £ * ,Uckcd tot0 


tewySSSl TTi S— 


‘it. ' • “• ••’•t •• . .■ 


Ciiame us |0 understand Clean? 
Yeals moved from seeing the historic 
Parnell as a force that had subtnergt 
Ireland in sterile political rancour J 
the vision of Parnell as heroic marly] 
Swift played a major role, esp«t“ 
from 1922 onwards, in reinfogj 

Yeats's anti-dcinocratfc stance- Stcu 

man focuses at rather loo much len$ l 
on the Words upon the Window-^ 
but what is fresh und interesting is ™ 
account of how Swift's poetry w5 i 0 '! 1 
of the influences un Yeats s b’ f 
manner". Swift offered Yeats a rhetor 
«e which contributed to the “concrete 
ness, directness and boldness of ““ 
public poetry which lashes fool aw 
knave, ; . . .. 

This is a modest but useful book- f 

bears, too mpeh rht mark! of its 
as a dissertation, arid would w 
profited from takipg a wider perspJJ 
! rive; but it js sooQ-to be remind”: 
. again ] of. Yeats> central engage®" 1 
with personality. •; _ 

. George X iflatsbn _ 

Georse Wdtson is settlor tecjw^i 
English at the University of Aberdeen- 
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BOOKS 

A gloomy 
outlook 


The Conditions for Economic Recovery 
by John Cornwall 

Martin Robertson, £19.50 and £9.95 
ISBN0855203153and 350 1 

This book appears to be borne of thc 
author's frustration with recent de- 
velopments in economies and econo- 
mics. One can sympathize while re- 
garding frustration as an inadequate 
basis Tor a book which purports to be, 
and is written as, something more than 
a polemic. 

As it is, this is a depressing book - 
though it offers one a choice of sources 
of depression. The first option is to 
take the argument at face value nnd to 
be depressed, as is the author himself, 
by his “formidable" list of necessary 
requirements for recovery (apparently 
not even collectively sufficient): a 
permanent incomes policy; more gov- 
ernment intervention and industrial 


policy; strong conciliatory political 
leadership (everywhere?) based on 
trust and cooperation; the restoration 
of norms of honesty and fairness in 
private commercial behaviour; inter- 
nationally coordinated expansionary 
policies accompanied by commodity 
price stabilization programmes and 
adequate long-term lending to oil 
importing (aeve loping?) countries 
from a reformed (liberalized?) Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

At another level the book is depress- 
ing for what it reveals, and displays, 
about thc state of economics. One 
does not have to be a Dr Pangloss to he 
sceptical of Cornwall’s pessimism 
either about his colleagues or thc 
world; one can find grounds for scep- 
ticism in thc analysis, underlying his 
attack on neoclassical economics. 

He starts by criticizing the assump- 
tion of flexible (endogenous) prices 
and given (exogenous) tastes and tech- 
nology. These assumptions arc, of 
course, questionable; out Cornwall's 
attempt to rationalize their reversal, in 
a rather Galbraithian manner, is un- 
convincing. He relics on a mere (if 
plausible) assertion that the pace of 
technical change in thc industrial re- 
volution “was closely related to econo- 
mic conditions' 1 and seems to regard 
“households reallocating their 
budgets towards newly available goods 
with high income elasticities'’ as con- 
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Hyperinflation was a problem facing the Communist government in 
China in 1949. This picture shows a “gold rush” In Shanghai, when 
people crowded to change paper money Into gold and many were, 
trampled to death. It is taken from Caroline Blunden and Mark 
Elvbrs Cultural Atlas of China (Phaidon, £17.50). 


Downing 

tools 


Strikes in Postwar Britain: a study of 
stoppages of work due to Industrial 
disputes 1946-73 

by J. W. Dure an, W. E. J. McCarthy 
and G. P. Redman 
Allen & Unwin, £20.00 
ISBN004 3310931 

This is a thorough and detailed account 
and analysis of strikes in Britain during 
the first 27 years after the war, using 
data provided by the Department of 
Employment’s records of reported 
stoppages. The authors recognize 
many of the deficiencies of that in- 
formation but argue that it is adequate 
for their purposes, 
in describing the pattern of strikes 
over the period the authors identify 
four sub-periods, beginning with 1946 
to 1952, which were “years of indust- 
rial peace". There was a decline in the 
number of strikes, and those that did 
occur tended to be short, unofficial 
and small-scale- The period was Fol- 
lowed by “the return of the strike" 
during tne years 1953 tp 1959, when 


ing to all measures. An increase in 
both small unofficial stoppages and 
large official ones was supplemented 
by the emergence of new forms, name- 
ly medium-scale strikes and political 
strikes. 

In looking for explanations of strike 
patterns, the authors attach little im- 
portance to macroeconomic Influ- 
ences, and most importance to the 
institutions for collective bargaining, 
to the role of government, and their 
interaction. Case studies of particular 
industries suggested to them that 


the national official stoppage reap- 
peared after an absence .of 20 years, 
and when there was an increase in the 
concentration of strikes in the most 
strike-prone industries. The third 
period, 1960 to’ 1968, saw “the rise of 
the 1 shop floor movement". There was 
an increase in the level of strike ■ 
activity, an absence of long, 1 official 
national stoppages; and the spread of 
conflict to sectors oytside the tradi- 
tional strike prone industries: The final 
phase, 1969-1973, is styled “the forinal 
challenge". Stride activity roseaccord- 

X. i: - X , . 1 . V • - -.‘-.t . ■* 


attention heeded to be paid both to the 
reform of procedures for resolving 
disputes and attention to the source of 
disputes. Even then the benefits to be 
derived from both might be over- 
turned by external factors. In particu- 
lar government was important in pro- 
viding the general climate to industrial 
relations, in promoting institutions for 
resolving differences and in providing 
particular industrial relations initia-. 
fives such as Incomes policy and leg- 
islation on trade unions. 

There is no doubt that this is an 
important and impressive book which 
win become a standard reference on. 
strikes in Britain. It combines massive 
statistical analysis with the perspective 
of W. E. J. McCarthy (now Lord 
McCarthy) who was at the centre of 
many of the events or developments 
described. At the same time the work 
is flawed, first because by concentrat- 
ing on strikes it fails to recognize an 
important development in forms of 
industrial action in Britain. It consid- 
ers how far its analysis might be 
unsatisfactory because It focuses upon 
strikes and exclude* al| other, forms^of 
industrial action but concludes that 
"stoppages and . other sanctions are 


Iroveriing the postulate thui iintes are i 
given. 

Much of Cornwall’s argument de- 
pends on an alleged “inflationary bias'’ 
having emerged in thc market capital- 
ist economies of the postwar period. 
This concept I find problematic - 
though nut original. Clearly thc 
monetary authorities of thc various 
countries might have an “inflationary 
bias"; tending systematically to prefer, 

f ierhans on ihc advice of economists 
ike Cornwall, to lake risks wilh infla- 
tion rather than with unemployment. 
This, as we know, will lead to accelerat- 
ing inflation, as it is only inflation to 
some degree unexpected that will 
affect aggregate demand and output. 
What, I think, people who use thc term 
refer to by an emerging inflationary 
bias is what many neoclassical eco- 
nomists would refer to as an upward 
drifting natural rate of unemployment. 
Thc difference is important in suggest- 
ing different causes nnd policies. 

The natural rate might rise because 
thc relevant tastes and attitudes 
change (a possibility Cornwall must 
admit), or because technology changes 
in a way which makes matching people 
to jobs more difficult, or labour mar- 
ket institutions may have become 
more rigid, or, as Cornwall recognizes, 
there may be effects from unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. Whatever 
one's view on thc relative importance 


Wise after 
the event 

Stagflation, volume two: 

Demand Management 

hy David Vines, Jan Maclejowskl and 

James Meade 

Allen & Unwin, £16.00 and £7.50 
ISBN0O43390307and 339031 5 

The best writers about economics 
approach their readers with sympathy. 
They know their subject is not an easy 
one and they arc concerned that an 
obscure vocabulary or unfamiliar 
mathematical techniques should not 
distract attention from thc importance 
of thc message they are trying to 
convey. In this they contrast with many 
journeyman economists who write 
only to display their own virtuosity. 
James Meade, who won the Nobel 
Prize for Economics in 1977, writes 
very well Indeed. 

Tnis Is the second of two volumes in , 
which James Meade and his collabor- 
ators set out their design for a method 
of operatina economic policy which 
will cure at the same time the two ills of 
inflation and unemployment. Here we 
are concerned with the management of 
aggregate demand, the problems of 
fixin g wage rates having been cotisi- 

in the Industrial and occupational 
distribution of strikes compared with 
other sanctions. Moreover, strikes 
were characteristic of sectors and occu- 
pational groups in decline while such 
action as overtime bans and working to 
rule were characteristic of groups that 
were growing in relative importance. 

Secondly ; the analysis largely 
ignores the results of such surveys of 
workplaces on the distribution of 
strikes and other forms of industrial 
action in relation to the characteristics 
of the workplaces where they occur. 
Clearly, when a strike is the result of 
some feature of a workplace then the 
workplace is Ihc most appropriate 
level for identifying that feature. 
Analysis at the level of thc industrial 
sector is a, much cruder method of 
pinpointing influences upon local stop- 
oanes. 


uf these factors it is unlikely (hat one 
would respond to what wus perceived 
ns a drifting natural rate by ulvnc.iting 
Cornwall's remedies. I lis criticism of 
natural rate doctrine is unconvincing: 
while he is justified in questioning a 
number of assumptions ( market clear- 
ing. voluntary unemployment) on 
which it has been derived fund even 
more strongly - hut less relevantly - 
thc particular information asymmetry 


underlying me "Lucas supply t unc- 
tion" ) nc does nothing to explain how 
persistent, non-accdcrating. inflation, 
would change anything - such as the 
social forces which are alleged to 
account for thc inflationary bias. 

A similar argument suggests thui 
persist cm and fully expected produc- 
tivity growth ut an enhanced rale is 
unlikely to net as a solvent of thc social 
problems alleged to generate inflation 
and unemployment. This proposition 
in no way detracts from thc argument, 
not very clearly articulated here, that 
deflationary policies, or adverse 
changes in thc terms of trade, by 
frustrating real wage expectations, 
may contribute to temporary increases 
in both inflation and, particularly, 
unemployment. There is no reason to 
believe that there exists a sustainable 
rate of productivity growth high 
“enough . . .to attenuate distribution- 
al issues". On thc oilier hand there is 
reason to believe that intervention in 


dcred at length in the first volume. Thc 

f iroblem is seen, in lnrge part, us one 
nr Ihc control engineer. The descrip- 
tion of control theory is unpretentious 
and clear, but necessarily presupposes 
familiarity with some quite advanced 
mathematics. The performance of the 
economy is measured by unemploy- 
ment, inflation, thc balance of pay- 
ments and the level of fixed invest- 
ment . The aim is to maintain a satisfac- 
tory performance on all these mca- 
sures by making timely adjustments to 
wages, taxes, interest rates nnd the 
rate of exchange. This requires the 
specification of Y, fcedback" rules, tell- 
ing those operating economic policy 
how they should move their various 
levers in response to danger signals of 
different kinds. Viewed this way man- 
aging the economy is an intellectually 
attractive puzzle, rather like some of 
the better gnmes one can buy to play 
on a home computer. 

Control rules are calculated, wilt 
the help of a simple mathematical 
model of the economy, based on that 
used for forecasting at the Treasury. 
The model is also used to show what 
might have happened to thc economy 
oveT the period 1972 to 1984 if those 
control rules had been in operation, h 
is as if wc could start again from thc 
time things went really wrong, know- 
ing what we know now. The results of 
this rewriting of history may not be 
economic bliss, but they certainly look 
far more attractive than redlhy. 

Any model-based treatment of poli- 
cy-making does, of course, have its 
limitations, as the authors would no 
doubt recognize. Our knowledge of 
the working of the economy is not 
precise, indeed there is notorious dis- 
agreement among economists about 
every nspect of it. We are promised 
that further work is to be done to test 
how robust the conclusions of this 
-book are to the use of alternative 
models. That further work is certainly 
needed. 

A more Fundamental problem with 
any kind of economic engineering 
concerns the possibility that the be- 
haviour of the economy, which the 
model tries to describe, will itseir 
change if new policy rules are adopted . 
The annqpncempnt of targets for £M3 
for example certainly changed thc 


puftuit i»f such ;i goal will contribute to 
the puliiicization and intensification of 
the very conflicts its achievement is 
designed to diminish. 

It is depressing that a bonk which 
more than once emphasizes thc im- 
portance of understanding “thc true 
nature of unemployment and infla- 
tion'' should he so lucking in rigour in 
the presentation of alternatives to lire 
neo-classical model. The weaknesses 
of naive supply side economics, and 
the unrealism of some assumptions 
invoked by some neoclassical econom- 
ists. arc easy targets. It is hard to deny 
a role for demand or involuntary 
unemployment. But a bunch of prop- 
ositions generated in this way do not 
constitute an alternative theory - let 
alone the basis for a perception of lhe 
true nature of thc economy. Nor. 
despite the deployment of consider- 
able quantities ot statistics, is a re- 
unite ly complete quant native account 
of the modern industrial economy 
presented. 

This not very radical work might 
well serve as a conspectus of thc 
process hy which “the middle of thc 
road" became the “soft centre". 


J. S. Flemming 

/. S. Flemming is a fellow of Nuffield 
College, Oxford, 


behaviour of financial markets and 
possibly (he behaviour of businessmen 
more generally. Lots of my fellow- 
economists will be making this critic- 
ism of the book, because it is the 
fashionable puim to make about uny 
study that uses a cconopictric model to 
discuss policy rules. It may be a- mark 
or their self-confidence uinf lhe au- 
thors have done so little to disarm such 
criticism in advance. 

I have another worry about thc 
book, which troubles me more. My 
concern is that it will be read on its own 
and not as a sequel to volume one. 
Nowhere in volume two are wc told 
how policy should be designed if WHgc 
fixing is hoi reformed. But Janies 
Meade's ideas have been widely dis- 
cussed already and there are some 
influential economists who want fiscal 
policy designed, even now. in accord- 
ance with thc principle on which 
volume two is based, setting objectives 
for the increase in the nominal value of 
total output, irrespective of the split of 
that increase as between volume and 
price. A similar caution is needed in 
respecl of the exchange rate. It is 
assumed in this study that the monet- 
ary authorities can control the ex- 
change rate by intervening in the 
foreign exchange markets. Wc really 
need another volume to explain how 
that is to be done. In the meantime we 
must remember that the same fiscal 
and monetary policies are not 
appropriate when exchange rates are 
in tact floating. It would be interesting 
to see how the rules recommended 
here would have operated over the 
period 1972 to 1984 if wage fixing was 
not reformed and if the exchange rate 
was left free to find its own level. The 
results might not show much improve- 
ment over the policies actually pur- 
sued. 

This not intended as a criticism of 
the book itself, which is an example of 
the best tradition of applied econo- 
mics, as il continues to flourish in this 
country. It should be read widely, but' 
read soberly. ‘ ' 

Andrew Britton 

Andrew Britton is director of the 
National Institute of Economic eiid 
Social Research. 


Interchangeablepressures . However, 
the recent DE/pSI/SSRC survey of 
workplace industrial relations found 
. that there was ft very marked contrast 


Thirdly, while the book does not set 
out to explore the consequences of 
strikes and. indeed, the authors argue 
that it is impossible to measure tne 
effects of industrial action, neverthe- 
less they cannot resist making some 
observations about impact, which tend 
to minimize the costs of strikes. For 
instance, they argue that strikes do not 
play a major role jn wage-push infla- 
tion on the basis of the following 
reasoning: the earnings of workers, 
whose pay Is settled by collective 
bargaining are onlyslightly higher than 
those of counterparts whose pay is not 
negotiated. Strikes Occur in relation to; 
only a very small proportion of-nego- 
fiatlons, ergo the . mark' up in pay 
gained from striking is tiny. Sucfi 
reasoning ignores the dynamic in the. 
pay round and unnecessarily detracts- 
from t he aMthoriiy of the book. ■ ; 

Wi W. Daniel 

: W. . W. - Daniel is deputy, director, of the 
Policy Studies. Institute. 
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Science 

policies 


tcna col Iccied for these reviews forms 
" f ,h <> t'oofc, a book that is 
intended for students and stafr on 
courses with a science policy studies 

component hui which is likely also to 

* acnlis,s a»d officials 
y>° arc 'nyolvcd with the practice of 
science policy. y 


Science In Government 
by Jurist h Ronayne 
Edward Arnold, £9.95 
1SBN07131 80 404 

As governmenjs reflect on their coun- 

Jcague^Hbl'c "of m thc H ,terj »fliional 

S JSrr f cr ‘ ,nomic perform- 

lurn Fnr if ?°V rCC Which ‘fay often 
SS»J? ThfJr n,ovi,1 g up the table is 

SK'ilrS™ " r " of,en “Elates 

en^. nil- oni f ,ara,lvc studies of sci- 
3fh«m IC K sl r uclures and processes 
Xoa* a „T" e '? lcarn from 

“™&r S R” r “ lly "sited 


ASSESS 


Key to 
the cell 

Molecular Biology or the Cell 
by Bruce Alberts, Dennis Bray, Julian 

Garland, £12.50 

1SBN0824Q72 839 

“Long ago it become evident thai thr* 

sgrajswsssr&js; 

. twJSsfcsSS- 

genetics goes forwa^we iec^iore 

EM? w,,h ■^StS 

igsss 

cm "ot D Si op ZS‘ m r LT 

• *s&| d oWtaer* 

15*3"®® lhen “me qu ite outstanding 

53 S^*S*»* have been 
published, and there are several wrv 
useful books that suit introductory 1 
courses in cell biology. This boo? i 
SE2- « a I loae therdifferent ; is 1 
thebook our teachers said didn’t exist ■ 
_ ™ e authors write with auiS^ r 
--they are all actively working In res r 

rant'd in uJh J 8nd other ex J5£ ns were v 

SdPJiPPP ”^rf- Hn or r , 


f„| S, Ili Cn,S wil1 find Particularly help- 

Chlnirc SU 7T- i*? tflC «« «W 
Snhh 'i he historical develop- 
ment of the idea of science policy, the 
arguments for and against government 
intervention m science and tcchnolo- 

nnoJifv aV ft ,ab,C Cri ^ ria for identifying 
priority areas, and the tvnes of 

mechamsms for enacting science poli- 
be distinguished. Among 
the subjects covered are the origins of 

du S irin?R mCnt , 0f Scien,ific »nd !n- 
austnal Research in Britain the Bush 

52L'i Endless Frontier, and the 
seminal work of the OECD in en- 

SHJF-wstt 

2r wort of science and 
3nnS, ? ■ d °* vanous ««dies of 

technologtcai innovation. There Is in 
add, lIO n, , brief discussion of some of 

he avaiiflb[e 

miahP i U ’ ' . £ h ,f s very brevity 
might require interested students to 

SSL." qu,ckly 10 lhc «W 


5 jmd German scholars, among others, 

’ nave begun to apply with some effect 
i lo the question of whether the possibii- 
1 ity of directing science to social goals 
varies with the nature and stage of 
development of each discipline: the 
implication of this work for science 
policy are considerable. 

The bulk of the remainder of thc 
book comprises studies of thc science 
policy processes of the United States, 
Bntam. Australia. West Germany, 
Canada, Japan and Belgium. Thc 
cfioicc of countries was dictated by the 
Initial ASTEC brief, but has been 
turned to advantage by Professor 
Ronayne to illustrate the operation of 

liZ IP 5 . of ?. cien “ P° ,ic X organiza- 
tion. the pluralist, the coordinated, the 
concerted action, and the centralist. 
Because the point is to illustrate the 
types, rather than to expound defini- 

slntem? T ? ^ se,ected national 
systems, the detail given in these 
chapters varies considerably: the one 
on Belgium, for example, gives no 
indication of the scale and distribution 
of funds for science; that on Australia J 

L a -. renie J y L rich ' wi,h many telling 
details; and that on the United States, j 
while nearly as detailed, would ‘ 
perhaps have demonstrated even bet- [ 
ter the workings of a pluralist system if * 

of the r 


. 7 be range of these surveys is admfr. 

,snn ah-tao-brief reference 

work whirh f ome .? f the sociological 
work which Australian, British. Dutch 


rn T'~ oecn given of thc 

role of Congress. Nevertheless, the 
typology outlined here offers an in- 
a PP ro , a . ch to comparative sci- 

sys, t S'l7d?v e r„p'™« deservc!more 

Philip Gummett 

PMi p Gummett is senior lecturer in the 

t%Ta\7A Sde,,C - e a, ‘ d Oology 
policy at the University of Manchester 



11 Stellar 
g images 

ljn> The New Astronomy 
mce by N'gel Henbcst and Miclmcl Marten 
les, Cambridge University Press, £12. Sll 
my, ISBN0521 25683 6 ' 

til? The publication in IMJ9 by Johnnna 
L*en fc c P ,e 4 r Gf ,,1C r,rsl hiHik enlillcil The 
sor ™ n ’^ionomy, in which lie presented 
I of ,1IS discovery of the first law of nhiiict- 
za- ? ry motion, proved to he one or the 
the ? ,C P? Ib c sL-ientifie revolution 
ist. which culm muled in Newton's disco v- 

he *2. ? r ! f, e L aws ° r mcHion uml of 
ni- S r ^vity. Henbcst und Murten’s hook 
lal ccle braies what has proved to be ;i 
:se rovo| mmn in astronomy during the 
ne past JO years. 

10 l? 45, . as,roni,m y meant (he 

in JJS3 y ° r die heavens with oplieul 
ia ^ esc °P cs “mg pliotogrupbic plates, 
ig ne . w .astronomy described uml 
s - ESS** 1 * dlustrnted in this splendid 
d JP ok concerns the expansion of the 
t- SjgJjW® waveband from the mere 
if °P tIcal waveband to 

c to tlfp lfi d . CS 1 radio waves 
e J? f „ limit of hard gamnui-ravs 
i- Equally significant „re Ihe uU of 
■ ciectro-optical digital detectors for the 
b °P f ' caI waveban/ and thc full power of 
, da I a ? na,ysis and in, ngc nro- 

rassmg techniques which cunlribuip 
- not only to the H beauty of thc illustre- 
tions m this book but also, and more 
important, to the ability of the ustro- 

™ "'"re iml 

otee r r vS“ f,Dm “ 8 ' Vcn « »f 

th 5f, essential feature of thc book is 

if m 5JSCf* d K“ ns, . ron »mieal images 
hi „7 ■ l ' al ° bjcc,s in die new wave- ' 

Sut- ma ? y - Cnscs wi,h die same ! 
angular resolving power which iv i 

routmely obtained withopHcoItolJ- ' 

“ ■ fcnl that would not have * 

f n fc - w years n S°- In radio 1 
astronomy, imaging by the use of ihc s 

vcloped* in ' first dc- «' 
was tSuIhM “ m brt d g e in thc 1960s, r 
was Drought to a high pitch of nerfer » 

lflro P W, h * '« cons,nJC| ion Of the ‘‘very 11 

j 

l 

s^tSSSiS l 


IHKl'll'ES HIGHER EDU.CAT.ON 8 U P.P L E^1E^ 

S Orion Nvhuln, the sum?™" In ^ 

siopaeia and the c TE? 1 * 
nil-sky images of our fc 


■Vr gninxies MK7and Cv B n « a 
I he great technological ncliicw^ 5 ^ 
whii-h they represent are deSSS? 
s e !;i ,,a,e chapters in the gg ** 
IlMhi juotessioilill, the Ixint .v™ 
nuns » speet lieu la r culkcihntf 2 
friends, n ilsscniM...I 


U..IC ,,,p CM,,*. 

l..l™l.. 1| rAw w .l,h„f-d'„nS: 

of Uk muM nii|«irlanl .ihjcds ijffi 
sl > '>■ «ho mnided. Xa sTff 
nun -professional, I suspect he S 
Imve to work ipiite hard Lhb b 
appreeiiite the potential in each 
run wave Imnd and the angular re2 

IMMI Of e:iL-h 


linn nt ... i tnigmar resolu- 

tioii of eaeh tion-opticul image He 

d might also find it difficult to reSeih 

c Siules of Ihc different images of ihe 
L . siime object in different wavebandi 
» ^though this is always spelled out in 

s mv. lCX ’ 11 ,s r not u| ways clear from the 
pictures or Hgure captions alone. 

f nnd Srit X « ,nipa, - ,yin P ! cx< is re[ i^ 
, »nd strikes n nice balance between 

f Si ,U r- aSni ! ! ,,d scnsible interpreta- 
tion. General readers, however, will 
have to take on trust thc various 
statements made about such processes 

iw..^ yi l C , . r V ,ron ri, diution, thermal 
I rinisstnthlung. and gninma-rnycmis- 
sinn by pton ilecny. Apart from (his, 
mt text should be intelligible to all 
enthusiasts from teenagers upwards. 

Although it might seem ungracious 
l» find fault with such a beautiful and 
stimulating book, 1 do have one re- 
servation. With such n mass of fasci- 
lulling detail presented visually and in 
tne text, general renders might lose 
sight of tlie overall grand design. Evciy 
different waveband lells a separate 
story which ultimately must be welded 
mi" a single picture. Although such a 
picture is now forming, it docs require 
some appreciation of the nature of the 
ninny physical Processes at work in the 
Universe to he wholly convincing. 
However, the book would certainly 
form an excellent busis for more 
tec timed I studies of modern astronomy 
and astrophysics. 

M. S, on-air 

M V l.tyignir ii Astronomer Him! for 
M tuhuul, WiTim Professor of Astro- 
,w university of Film burgh, 
amt f)ire, tor of the It, lyai Observatory, 
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serondarv authors and readen is im- 
25®?. rasult is an accurate dhd 
_. dnte tcx tbook. .More unusually 
a " d to look 



v „ who . i im sirated wai- 

ih* •n 0r,8in ?i » bas again provided 

as well as reviews, and Ihc eSem 
and cross-refei‘eiice$ within the 
text help tie remote sections together-. 

T^e authors nghtly point out in their 1 

preface that to understand DNA i] not 
to ^ understand [the essence of thdlivSS 
state, and the hean of the ' S 
presented in chapters five to IhirSen 
makes this brilliantly clear. There k 
ve 7 fi«Je classical biochemistry as 
such, and relatively little about genes. v 
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explanations are 
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would 
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meats. By cotiriBsr key ®*peri- 
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this IkkiIc, covers the theoretical back- 
ground of the algorithms which are 
usually used for syntax checking. As 
fne compilation process is such an 
important part of program develop- 
ment, computing scientists should 
" Ihco Un l,ndcrs tnnding of some of this 

ITie book commences with a brief 
review of the mathematical pre- 
requisites and mi introduction to gram- 
mars. As the basic symbols of a 
language can usually be described in 
" feftns of a “regular grammar”, two 
chapters are then devoted to the 
development of algorithms for the 
recognition of such symbols. A de- 
scription of the complete syntax of a 
language requires a less restrictive 
grammar, usually a context-free gram- 
tnar, and the related theorems and 
proofs are described next. 

I nc construction of algorithms to 
decide whether a given input is * 
syntachcallv legal program is more 
difflcult. However, although push- 
pown automata, top-down ana bot- 
tom-up algorithms arc covered, one of 
the most powerful bottom- up techni- 
ques, the LR parsing method, is tmf 
given full coverage. In particular, the 
""Pi* LR condition is described but 
w LAIR condition is not. 
^yward-Smifh has written his book 
primarily for first and second-year 
undergraduates, in a style which is 
ffiortragh but also clear and undaunt- 
njg . However, the joint objectives of 
ngodr and clarity are extremely diffi- 
cult to achieve with this topic, tne one 
- usually being sacrificed for the sakc of 

the other. Although Rayward-Smith 
has worked hard to achieve a bafon#! 
he has not bpeti totbjly successful, with 
rigour being th e dominant factor. 

Pavtd Robson ; 

T>avi{i % 0 bfp n Ig ieClurer in computer 

science, at ihe Vniyerslty of Durham- 
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H.D.: Collected Poems 1912-1944 
edited by Louis Martz 
Carcunet.fi 6.95 
ISBN 085635 4570 

The story goes that Pound, having 
made some characteristic corrections 
(or excisions) in thc poem “Hermes of 
thc Ways” wrote underneath it “H.D. 
Imagiste” and sent it off to Harriet 
Monroe at Poetry. This was in 1912 
and one might S3y that thus thc brief 
movement called Imagisin began. 

It would be pointless to repeat here 
the maxims or criteria which r. S. Flint 
drew up for true “imagist” poetry - 
with thc dominant emphasis always on 
“direct treatment of the thing"; better 
perhaps to quote from Pound's com- 
ments which accompanied H.D.'s 
poem: 

It is in the laconic speech of the 
lmagistes. Objective - no slither - 
direct - no excess of ndjectives etc. 

No metaphors that won’t permit of 
examination. It's straight talk - 
straight as the Greek. 

This is something which Pound wanted 
- and wanted for modem poetry - and 
he found it in some of the early poems 
of H.D. (with whom he was in love - 
according to W. C. Williams). Many oF 
us have tended to regard H.D. as 
mainly an "Imagist’’ who happened to 
be in the right place at the right lime 
when so many new things were starting 
to happen in modern poetry but who 
then more or less disappeared until her 
impressive Trilogy appeared - 1942— 
1944. But now that tne indispensable 
Carcanet Press has published this first 
volume (over 600 pages!) of her col- 
lected poems we can see that she was r 
very much more considerable - and 
productive - figure. And the term 
'‘imagist” is quite inadequate to cover 
all her work - though it docs indeed 
often rely heavily on sharp discrete 
perceptions and images - just as she is 
hardly a “Greek" poet though her 
poems teem with references to, and 
translations from, thc Greeks. She had 

Arguments 

about 

federalism 

The Growth of Federal Power in 
American History 

edited by Rhodrl Jeffreys- Jones and 
Bruce Collins 

Scottish Academic Press, £16.00 
ISBN 0 7073 0326 5 

The present conservative government 
in tne United States - unlike its 
counterpart in Britain - has en- 
deavoured to shift power from the 
centre to local authorities. President 
Reagan’s “New Federalism" reflects a . 
widespread feeling that recent decades 
have seen a growth in federal power 
that contradicts hallowed American 
traditions of minimal government and 
local self-determination. This volume 
of essays, largely -by British scholars, 
offers many interesting perspectives 
on such historical claims by Milton 
Friedman and the like. ■ 

The basic commitment to some form 
of national government pre-existed the 
writing of the Constitution In 1787 and, 
as Jack Pole emphasizes, derived from 
long-term fqrces as well a$ immediate . 
necessities. The federal government 
remained a focui of national political 
life throughout the antebellum period, 
as Bruce Collins argues, 1 Igyeii' though 
in that relatively, simple society real ; 
■ power was exercised by State govern* 



recourse to both Imagist techniques 
and classical (and mythical) Figures 
and subjects to both project and 
control her own very intense feelings 
and their painful contradictory press- 
ures. 

As Louis Martz points out in his 
introduction, which is lucid and very 
perceptive as one would expect, many 
of the poems are strongly autobiog- 
raphical, . however impersonal they 
may seem to thc uninformed reader. 
This of course poses some rather large 
questions. What difference would it 
make if - for example - we did not 
know that “Thc Master" was about 
Freud, with whom she underwent 
analysis, or that "The Poet" almost 
certainly refers to D. H. Lawrence 
with whom she had an intense - though 
not carnal - relation? This is not to 
mention the many poems about - for 
another example - thc joys and griefs 
of her marriage to thc unfaithful 
Richard Aldington, ‘particularly the 
powerful poems “Amaranth’’, “Eros", 
r, Envy". These arc all moving and 
masterly poems in their own right but 
is there not some increase of meaning 
and impact when we know the occa- 
sion or initiating origin of their com- 
position? 

But leaving such large questions 


permanent accretions of power. As the 
transportation and industrial rcvolu-. 
tions' created a national economy, so 
the federal government began lo exer- 
cise new regulatory functions towards 
the end of the nineteenth century. 
However, to judge from this volume, it 
was the collapse of the states' welfare 
systems during the Great Depression 
that provolced the major shift in pow- 
er; and it is the federal welfare state, 
founded during the New Deal and 
expanding since the 1960s-ratherthan 
the even more dramatic expansion of 
the Federal military establishment 
since 1950 - that has drawn the main 
fire of conservatives. 

Yet, to these British eyes, centraliz- 
ation has been extraordinarily res- 
tricted. Robert Harrison reveals im- 
pressively how the federal response to 
economic change in the late nineteenth 
century was linuted both by the lack of 
. a federal administrative system 
reaching into thc states and by the 
persisting localism of party politicians 
- which meant many regulatory, func- 
tions had to be exercised by the Federal 
courts. Above ail, Tony Badger’s most 
rewarding essay spells out how the 
innovations of the New Deal were 
constantly cramped by the need to 
cooperate with conservative state gov- 
ernments and local interest groups. To 
use the dichotomy presented by the 
distinguished American contributor 
' Harold Hyman, modern American 
federalism seems not so much a 1 two- 
layered, adversarial system in which 
central power has overwhelmed state 
authority, as a mutually reinforcing 
cooperative venture between state and 
, federal governments. !■ ; 


;men,ti, ,Only jvars tezularty enhanced , 
"rantral authority^ ana 'then ohly tern-' . 
' porarily.; • • •.:• •• ‘ y} 

. It was the development, of : a more. . 

interdependerit; tecpriolpglraliy ady- 


govern* ' . in sjriy case, as Steve' Spackman 
Balanced , for the Reconstruction period, 

■Iir Ml. • ■ ° Ka 


foblems 
govern- ' 

i ■■jndre\ l 


.fURUM ' 4. J .. 

. outright national po^er:ytould be 

acceptable only* if the Uiiited States 
, were less heterbgeheaiiS or less dom- 
1 milled to liberal politick! values) TJtqs*; 
«k n ‘: Hiciikn entrant 1 federal ■ policies 


aside, what wc do have is a very fu 

impressive series (relatively uninter- oi 

rupted) of original, imaginative, mov- at 

ing, and technically adroit and often <x 

innovative poems, confronting and sc 

coping with what Martz calls “the 
seething junction of opposite forces". 
These forces may be intensely personal ai 

and inward; or they may comprehend {I 
forces running through myth, religion, it' 
history - world civilization itscIlT al 

I have gone forward, ei 

I have gone backward 
The scope and extent of her explore- e 
,tions, meditations, salvaging, her sj 

voyagings “forward and backward”, ii 

are singular and distinctive even in this £ 
century of wide-ranging culturally p 

peripatetic poets. a 

Tne very title of her First volume, r 
Sen Garden (1916), suggesting as it I 
does both potentially opposed and \ 

superimposed realms, sets tne tone for : 
many of thc following poems. The i 
“Sea Rose” is a“harsh rose": the “Sea t 
Lily" Is “slashed and torn / but doubly 
rich": beauty seems always to depend 1 

on and emerge from some kind of < 
fierce clashing of forces from different < 

areas of nature or culture - or self, j 
“Sheltered Garden" gives one of the 
clearest utterances to this vision. The ' 
sheltered garden is not a desirable 


they have suited their pur- 
poses. Duncan MacLeod shows hpw 
thc revival of Old Republicanism 
in the “triple crisis" of 1819-21 linked 
strict constructionism to fears of 
Northern antislavery and the threat of 
industrial capitalism; David Turley 
demonstrates how the abolitionists' 
view of federal power changed accord- 
ing to whether it promised to achieve 
their purposes; and John Thompson 
reveals that Progressive publicists, for 
all their high expectations of govern- 
ment, could by 1920 become suspi- 
cious of governmental action they had 
never been able to control. Even now 
conservatives are selective in their 
criticism of federal-government pow- 
er, concentrating their wrath on the 
domestic innovations of the 1960s and 
accepting instruments of an active 
foreign policy as Uheral in origin and 
impact as the Peace Corps. ' 

• Unfortunately the volume ax 'a 
whole does not consistently concen- 
trate on these central themes., Some 
essays are focused primarily oncurrent 
historiographical Interpretations . of 
particular periods, others on specific 
episodes or the attitudes of individuals 
and small grotips; too, many consider 
federal power only incidentally. This . 
lack of rocus arises from the volume’s 
origin as a . festschrift for William 
Brock, and Its provenance remains ob- 
vious despite Rhodri Jeffreys-Jones’s 
valiant 1 attempt to draw coherent eon-; 
elusions from very disparate essays. ’ 
Yet, for all its unevennesses, the 
general. scholarly quality and Interest 
of the essays are commendable, pnd . 
the.voliime stands as a worthy tribute 
to the rapn whose study of the federal 

f ovemment in An American Crisis 
1963) was the first original British. ' 
contnbution to American . histor- 
iography. ‘ '' .. 

: Donald Ratcliffe 

.v — - — L_i “ — - 

> Donald Ratcliffe Is senior lecturer lii ; 
history at the university of Durhddi:- 


place of hurmuny and security: mi the 
contrary it is sut focal ing. 

I : nr this beauty, 
beauty witiuiui strength, 
chokes out life. 

She wants the wind to wreak its own 
kind uf havoc there, k-nving flowers 
broken and snapped, trees twisted and 
torn: 

O to blot out this garden 
to forget, to find a new hciiuiy 
in some tciriblc 
wind-tortured place. 

She is not one of those poets who 
“wander about’’ but “find no honey of 
flowers in this waste”: hot 
is our task less sweet - 
who recall the old splendour, 
await the new beauty of cities? 
Recalling old splendour (“lei us 
search thc old highways . . . recover old 
values") and awaiting a new beauty 
(“the unwritten volume of thc new") 
occupied much of her work. When she 
writes “I mend a break in time" she is 
referring lo her self-appointed role of 
the serine who can and must try to 
bridge the chasm between the vitaliz- 
ing powers of past cultures and reli- 
gions and the possibilites of a new life, 
a new set of saving values, regenerat- 
ing new “spiritual realism” - a chasm 
caused by thc ruinous destructive up- 
heavals and disruptions of the historic- 
al period she lived through. 

So while her poetry can seek ever 
further back in time for some primeval 
origin prior to nil (he different cultures 
ana religions she Is at thc same time 
constantly trying to push through into 
some unmapped unrecorded future: 


to push through into 


we are voyagers, discoverers 
of the not-kndwn. 


and whatever the strains, Ihe lapses 
the unconvincing repetitions and re- 
iterations (and they are all detectable 


at time) there was. invariably, “persist- 
ence". 

In all this she is clearly of thc same 
era - and in some ways of a similar 
spirit - as Pound and Lawrence (two 
important men in her life), Yeats and 
Eliot; Freud and Jung and other 
psychologists and anthropologists. She 
also has afFinities with some more 
recent poets - for instance Robert 


Duncan. Yet she is unmistakably H.D. 
whether in her more obviously imagist 
and "Greek” phases, or in her more 


prophetic and mythico-religious writ- 
ing. She may speak as for Hermes 
Tnsmegistus or from Ihe book of 
Revelation , or she may be a seemingly’ 
detached scrutineer of some of Iter 
own inner tensions, not least between 
passion and poetry: 
so my mind hesitates 
above the passion 
quivering yet to break, 


so my mind hesitates 

above ni y mind, 

listening to song's delight. 

The image is of thc wave-crest - 
recurrent in hex work and one of iter 
fuvuiiriies. as Martz notes. 

But for the most part there is 
discernible the scrupulously chosen 
vocabulary, intense yet usually 
curiously chaste, lervcnl vet classically 
controlled, marked bv images careful- 
ly und cleanly sculp led (nut for nothing 
does she compare her pencil to a 
chisel) and perceptions compactly and 
lucidly defined (“no slit her - '). If any of 
her poems are “roses” they arc likely 
to lie “hursh roves”. There is every- 
where a sense uf economy. There is • 
little if any cumulative flow in her 
jwcmv: she seems to prefer to sort out, 
to break down her perceptions, ideas, 
feelings, into single-line units, often 
very short. It is a poetry which refuses 
to he - is perhaps apprehensive of 
being - overwhelmed, and thus never 
seeks to be overwhelming. As a 
poetess H.D. is like the shell-fish 
which - she wrote - 
senses thc finite, 

- it limits its orbit 
of being, its house 
temple, fane, shrine: 
it unlocks the portals 
at stated intervals: 
prompted by hunger, 
it opens to the tide-flow: 
but infinity? no, 
of nothing-too-much: 

1 sense my own limit, 
my shell-jaws snap shut 
at invasion of the limitless, 
ocean-wcighi ... 

The sea (of passion, history, religions, 
and so on) was indeed all about her and 
the shell from within which she wrote 
registered many of their tidal tugs and 
flows (and a good many stomis, and 
wrecks). Indeed she would periodical- 
ly open hctself to them. But continual- 
ly, regularly - the "jaws snap shut”. 
Each line bites off just what it can 
decently and carefully deal with. H.D. 
sensed her own limits. But she had that 
gift of persistence. And whatever she 
was writing about (of which a short 
review can give but inadequate intima- 
tion) she kept her faith. Ultimately a 
faith in langauge itself - for she knew 
that the Word is both prior to and - in 
thc long ran- stronger than the Sword. 


Thoih, Hermes, the stylus, 
the palette, thc pen, tne qi 


te quill 
endure . . . 


Tony Tanner 

Tony Tanner is a fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. 
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Marcua Garvey (1887-1940) has been called 'the fether of black 
nationalism 1 . A Jamaican who came to the United States in 1916. he 
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Into an extraordinary maas movement of black social protest, with a 
membership of between four and six million. Ideologically influenced 
by Sinn Fein, Garvey urged blacks to take a pride in their roots and 
culture and to reject any assimilation Into white America. 

These are the first two volumes in a 10 -volume survey of 
30,000 documents which chart the growth and Influence of the 
UNJA. Most of the documents have never been, published, including 
some which reveal the strenuous efforts of J. Edgar Hoover to deport 
or imprison Garvey, whom ho considered a dangerous radical 
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The Fire or Liberty 
compiled, edited and with an 
introduction by Esmond Wright 
Hamish Ham i lion .£9.95 
ISBN 034 1 1 II1Q2 

TjTe campaigns of the American War 
of Independence arc possessed of 

SSS?’ff B8, PF rha P s confusing, as- 
pects. they took place in a vast extent 
of territory, bui were fought by armies 

SJoJT 1 fl T ume , d to more 55 

m,W0 men, formal politeness be- 

don^ 1 pT n,n . ,ai,dc [ S and ,he courage of 
doomed ycl resolute victims sucTi as 
Nathan Hale an d John Andrd must be 
set against merciless Indian fiehts and 

w&hn.l. i'h V “" d £"*'* Moun '"in. ’ 

- 

of failure rather than bv auuiVh, ,i 
victory. Six years of conflict invoIvnJ 1 
"^resolution. theemeSe I 
1 such unforeseen and unprecedented si 


elements, provide a topic which, no 
matter how often reviewed, maintains 
its fascination and reveals striking 
examples. 

Esmond Wright has not failed to 
transform familiar episodes into 
dramatic events. He has allowed the 
story to be unfolded by those who 
made it: extracts from the writings, 
both strictly contemporary and later 
reminiscences, of American and Brit- 
ish participants, are linked by a narra- 
tive designed not to overshadow per- 
sonal descriptions and memories. It 
can only be regretted that while loca- 
tions are given for the well-chosen 
illustrations a like assistance is with- 
hcld In the case of the text. Readers 
familiar with the principal printed 
sources of the military history of the 
Revolution will experience no great 
difficulty m tracking down a fair num- 
ber of the original works, but few will 

Pf„ a Pj® l? lfl L c,aim a faultless 
identification. The professional histo- 
rian, as much as the general reader, 

**!! o? rCt . ack of l "‘ s information 
ana the necessity in mn». 
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h ™‘ h . e . ne f ess, . l 3E r ° repair ignorance 

te k, HSer helns,i ' u,eof 

The battles of the war are suffidem- 

^ P res cni concerns to 
penrni their study to be undertaken 
undisturbed by the distorting influence 
of national attachments. Professor 
Wnght, an historian whose conserva- 
tive sympathies are matched with his 
acknow edPRrf n,s 


Contending 

images 

The Divided Mind: ~ 

1m 8.°W “ d ‘" ,aS,,u,,lon 1,1 Africa, 
by Peter Conn 

^N0% C |25M2l <y Prea ' £22M 

I 

Gullural historians have often been ! 
seduced by the idea of a decisive i 

vfdJaulhn.fr ? rau fi ° f s ! 8nificant indl- s 

Wdudls thrust together chronologically 
whose aspirations and achievements n 

322™ l! ‘ ose ? f th * culture ^ a ° 

i»°L a F dT 0 tK",S h ri ^ t ; h = s 

particuTar nppea, IWent * eth h “™ ^ l] 

_ Period, punctuated by an im- Si 
penalist war apparently canfiimine the ^ 
EEC omnipotence^ (the Spanish- S 
American war of 1898) and closlne on i 
the eve of involvement for the first fu 


. .. - 1 wcii suiiea to offer t 

hf '^ Glanced assessment, and 

Si d Jud B^ ent and leaves the 
readerto answer the question 1 which 
side left the better case tor its cause? In 


l "^“^s of self-conscious attcSs 
> distance American art, architecture 
S l,,,!ra,,lre f ™ European 

wifi Lionel Trilling and Larzar Ziff 

■SJskfHSS 

o C r"a§ „ p s ro „- 

SS&fr&sS 


r. this respect it seems evident that the 
n American narratives prevail 
S As amateurs, literacy mid powers ,.f 
f expression were not, for the- Revolu- 
hoaaun. baked to military rank and 
claw, their Recounts of the conflict 
possess a power and immediaev of 
description that offer no obvious due 

nn^H tU f' T,k Br . itis, » version is com- 
posed almost entirely bv officers, anil 

iLn f ■ ant P rov, des an excep- 

tion, fijs contnbution does not com- 

S rc n, together favourably with those 
c'J}? 1 A i m . en A can nink and file. 11, c 
aSrt A ™y attracted recruits 
SSBStt- 10 pwnsue a cause: the 
h regiments were made up 0 f 
Ihcwe who pursued war us a profession 
The journey from Hunker Hill .o 
Yorktown was accomplished by the 
painful creation or an American army 

a " c " ,, ' ra . 1 » ■lin.vinl 

The idea of a heDeinonjc cull im- 
part created by ami nnr *, “ ; 

S5SSsatSS: 

Ss S^=ft ! 


iliut. inexperience notwithsiafc, 

Sn ii ^ 

Lould be justified in terms of nan 
misery, and destruction, will newbt 
resolved. i*ranklin was certain thai | 
uiulil not, and one suspects that Piu- 
ftssor Wright is also of that opinioi 
Hut since war is the record left fcrfo 
Historian to illuminate, the details mat 
hvre he examined, in their appear 
anees of glory and of shame. 

h ti r Atunt Mil is /nojnsur uf Am- 

t/'r[i‘r' l,,ry Ut llW tIniimi, y 


t buries Ives) are Mrnngty dcrivati 
fouu other recent work. But in t 
discovery and expnsitiun of mater 
luitside the niiiinstreuin he has d 
vetnped some new and rewardii 
jingles. Fur me, the discussion 
literary feminism is best, where tl 
novels of I-ditli Wharton. Ellen Gb 
gow and Kate Chopin are sa 
plemenied by origiiiul insights into tl 
IhiIciiiic of Chat lone Perkins Gilmi 
(Vtrvn<7i md lunnoiniri IS98) ar 

f'lllllUl ( 1 o1lIiii:iii*^ r.'iinhliiifl finii 


iS^assst£ 
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:• and linked, dirwtl^to IJ Wng on 

' regulauon - which are 0ver 

^n-lsundamocd by't'cUtS 

<^^ a Sih^>”n.ake 

away as to mani/ il 8 8 not swept ' 
latest fas^onable * y J£i 

subjects (such as n ’ lios ‘ 


of fact and'douhtf r V is '. aa,c nrents 
Domestically the ’^SlL ^ ud § mems - 
Southern' ? 
able nowadays than th» S fe mark- 
, which they haw relSinSl S ** 

mainstream: in pan f h 

president’s recent rh 8 ” : P? ,,c y» the 
attracted so Sh a^temlr?/ t0ne - has 

I because of thp C Precisely 
which cbaLterized ^ ^ 8 J htto ™ 

;Sl3Syrf2w-SftfS 

auth™ g ■ N'venholtB, , he 
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H«if i.it 'funnies invHj 
K'niriiti (loldmun's r.iiiiWing ai 
Yiogr.ij.hy U.mnn My life, 19. 
J here i\ also ;i welcome focus on 
jkiimi, « i s opposed to the sociolog) 
« . I:. H tin flois. mui » revealing n 
Jighi on l-nink Uoyd Wright's fium 
lecture mi "Art uiid ( raft of I 
Miieli trie" {shown convincingly here 
hate been m grimily unything but t 
modernist m.inifesio Wright and I 
disciples Inter churned It to he). 

(iiven such n heterogeneous cast 
clinr.uiers it may appear churlish 
suggest tlmt there nre omissions, b 
one style of thought does seem dam 
gingiy under-represented. Apart fro 
brieT references to Henry James 
brother William and his Harvard co 
league George Santayana, there is n 
sustained consideration of America 
public philosophy during the I* 
period in which it retained the sfgnin 
cancc thrust upon it by Emerson am 
the transcendent nil's ts. James, for « 
ample, struggled with precisely jw 
dilemmas identified by Conn as salien 
for his other subjects with an Carnes' 
desire to provoke debale on sue! 
issues us America’s moral claims as an 

imiwirinlZri k <■— i.'am In niYlItf* 


wi^viaicu In c uncnaracicrmiidii 

critical way in which Conn mal 
pragmatism an epithet. 

Almost half u century ago G 
Dangerfleld punctured the more 
piacent view of Edwardian ci 
with his The Strange Death of Li 
England (1936), moving !o the 
ground the tension and wo 
associated with : the Irish qu« 
labour and women's suffrage. Q 
survey is similarly sensitive to 
rurhulcnce und restlessness of a pi 

nf LmI, tt»ain$ 


Prto ^i^aSiifl^was faults. ; ' 

mssMs, 


nized text which acco^wi? u V w| l*°igft- 

fjUy the difficult S2 P th?«f, fu^ 58 ' 
himself: to keen ^ 2 author set 
between infnSi rea?0nab,e balance 
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corded lynching# rise to ub| 
Rented levels, arid anticipates thi 
scar?" of the first World War. J 
. by such" turmoil many t hough fm e 
icans, like their British contejnp 
showed ambivalence about the v 
and mospects of their culture, c 

: thorough and scholarly parade or 

rridriy confirms this general ; * 
without saying’’ much that',!* t 
pected about where or why the 
iibes; occurred • 
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AMERICAN 
. STUDIES 

Literary 

reduction 

The Marriage of Emily Dickinson: a 
study of the fascicles 
by William H.Shurr 
Kentucky University Press, $22.00 
ISBN08131 14993 

Emily Dickinson holds a peculiar fas- 
cination for readers who regard lyric 
verse as a species of autobiography. 
Her life appears to have been reclusive 
and uneventful, yet her poetry is 
charged with such intense emotion that 
speculation is rampant as to who was 
fanning the flames. Critics have prof- 
ferred a bewildering variety of candi- 
dates for the role of secret lover: those 
of a religious persuasion see different 
poems addressed to God and to Christ; 
radical feminists have put forward the 
names of Kate Scott Anthon and Susan 
Gilbert Dickinson as the objects of 
lesbian love; while many have opted 
for a heterosexual reading, the Re- 
verend Charles Wadsworth being the 
most favoured of a list of nominees 
that includes Samuel Bowles and 
Judge Otis Lord. 

Dickinson left 1,775 poems at her 
death, slightly fewer than half being 
stitched into pamphlets or fascicles. 
These fascicles were dismantled when 
editors first published her verse in the 
1890s, and it was not until three years 
ago that R. W. Franklin reconstructed 
the ordering of their contents. The 
thesis of the present volume is that the 
fascicles were compiled by Dickinson 
to send to her lover, and that they 
therefore disclose a discontinuous 
narrative of a straightforwardly auto- 
biographical kind. 


advised her during a period of spiritual 
crisis. Although married, the clergy- 
man returned her affection. Divorce 
being impossible for a man in his 
position, he and Dickinson pledged 
spiritual union, marriage in heaven 


being their reward for separation on 
earth. Before parting, they consum- 
mated their love; Dickinson con- 


Read in this light, Professor Sliurr 
suggests, the newly reconstituted fasci- 
cle poems show Dickinson to have 
fallen in love with a clergyman who 


The warm 
south 

The Pursuit of Happiness: family and 
values in Jefferson's Virginia 
by Jan Lewis 

Cambridge University Press, £20.00 
ISBN 0521 25306 3 

After over twenty years' dismission of 
American slave™, historians of the 
antebellum South are now beginning 
to re-examine white society. In 1980, 
Daniel B. Smith explored planters' 
family life in a region of eighteenth- 
century Virginia and Maryland. Rhys 
Isaac had much to say of family values 
and attitudes in a Pulitzer Pnze-win- 


ccivcd, and the pregnancy was 
aborted. Her life thereafter wus a 
protracted wait in the sometimes 
wavering hope of reunion after death. 
Professor Shurr concludes that Wads- 
worth was the only man of Dickinson's 
acquaintance whose life accords with 
this verse chronicle. 

As biographical speculation, this 
thesis is perfectly plausible; though 
only the discovery of unambiguous 
evidence, a new cache of letters 
perhaps, can verify it. In literary 
terms, the professor's greatest 
achievement is to have established 
more fully than heretofore the remark- 
ably high incidence of marriage, 
separation and reunion scenes in the 
fascicle poems. His treatment of the 
pregnancy and abortion motifs is less 
compelling. At one point, he sets 
historical evidence of the availability 
of abortions alongside Dickinson's 
metaphors of premature death and 
deduces that she had a pregnancy 
terminated. One might as easily juxta- 
pose the homicide statistics of the day 
with Dickinson’s use of the word 
“assassin" and claim to have demons- 
trated that she was r murderer. Much 
of the argument is blighted by this sort 
of reduction ism. 

Consider the issue of narration. The 
overwhelming bulk of the poems 
under discussion simply do not specify 
who is speaking to whom. Conse- 
quently, even those of them that are 
indisputably addressed to a single 
audient ore wonderfully open to a 
multiplicity of interpretations as to the 
relationship involved: woman to man. 
woman to woman, man to woman, 
man to man, woman to deity, man to 
deity, and so on. For Shurr to insist 
that texts which studiously avoid dis- 
closing even the genders of their 
narrators are unmediated authorial 
utterances is crude and diminishing. 

John Osborne 

Dr Osborne is lecturer in American 
studies ai the University of Hull. 

tlons which those enjoying reasonable 
affluence often - Lewis would urge, 
lyrically - deplored. 


ring account, The Transformation of 
Virginia, 1740-1790 ( 1982). Catherine 
Clinton has studied ptantation mistres- 


ses during the period 1780-1835 and 
James Oakes in 1982 published a 
general discussion about slaveowners. 
Where so many young historians rush 
to fill an obvious gap, Jan Lewis's 
analysis of family values among liter- 
ate Virginians from the 1780s to about 
1830 understandably recapitulates 
some already familiar themes, but It 
nevertheless offers a fresh and lively 
mteipretation of its own. 

- After casting yet another glance at 
the mid eighteenth-century gentry's 
assumptions, Lewis documents (in a 
chapter on each topic) changing atti- 
tudes towards religion, death, worldly 
success and love. Her central conten- 
tion, expanding upon Isaac's argu- 
ments, is that only arter the Revolution 
■ did Southern whites identify them- 
selves fully with their affective fafri- 
;lies, reject the “public" sphere as. 
unsatisfying, harsh, even threatening, 
and express their emotions freely (0 
their intimate' friends and kin;. Eight- 
eenth-cerituryl gentry - ideals ; - self- 


A sense 
of risk 


Robert Lowell: an Introduction ta the 
poetry 

by Mark Rudman 

Columbia University Press, $26.50 

ISBN tl 231 04672 3 

This book is not really a critical 
introduction but an impressionistic, 
often innovative, and highly personal 
account of Lowell's poetry. 

As a practising poet and translator, 
Mark Rudman is acutely, even painful- 
ly aware of the problems any writer 
must deal with, and he uses this 
awareness to achieve flashes of insight 
into the language ami workings uf 
particular poems. His is an essentially 
intuitive, unstructured approach; he 
may divide the chapters up chronologi- 
cally, but each chapter consists of a 
series of speculative fragments, notes 
towards an understanding of a writer 
who (as Rudman points out more than 
once) was himself uncomfortable with 
rigidly sequential forms. 

It is, too, an approach that is rooted 
in autobiography. The hook begins, 
for instance, with a recollection of 
where Rudman was on the dny Lowell 
died: on the hench at Madaket, with a 
copy of The Big Sleep in his pocket. 
This then shades into an ingenious 
discussion of Lowell's use of place, 
particularly the landscapes of his child- 
hood (Madaket is. of course, the 
setting for “The Quaker Graveyard in 
Nantucket”), and of the relationship 
between the arts of detection and 
poetry. Briefly summarized in this 
way. this strategy of connecting 
Lowell’s work to Rudman's life may 
sound forced. Rudman is enough oE an 
artist, however, to make the conne- 
xions seem natural, and it gives his : 
book something of that quality that he 
finds especially valuable in Lowell’s 
writing- a unity of voice, the sense that 
the reader is in the presence of an 
individual person. 

Not that Rudman's approach is 
without its flaws; since his tendency to 
rely on moments of revelation rather 
than a consecutive argument does 
mean that the reader is unlikely to be 
convinced by any particular point if he 
is not won over Immediately. Little 
effort is made to substantiate things in 
a conventional fashion; one nugget of 
wisdom is unearthed, described 


The argument is wide-ranging and 
elusive. Clearly, a phenomenon calls 
for explanation- a large number of 
often emotionally frank letters and 
diaries survive from the early 
nineteenth century, in contrast with 
the numerically sparse and emotional- 
ly spartan letters and diaries of the mid 
eighteenth century. But the possibility 
that such a phenomenon was related to 
new conventions of letter-writing, the 
influence of Romantic literature, and 
the spread of active literacy is scarcely 
explored. Smith’s planters adopted an 
affective, family-centric style earlier 
.than Lewis’s families, and without 
experiencing the evangelical revival 
beginning in 1799-180U; these differ- 
ences in dating and influence are left 
unexplained by Lewis. 

Nor does her book attempt to add to 
our nebulous knowledge of the emo- 


eighteenth century. Une tires or meet- 
ing that .atypically rich and sadistic 
snob, William Byrd II, as tba exemplar 
of early eighteenth-century attitudes 
to love, death, and so forth. At the 


ionate • beliefs • and ' conduct, 
v^pgclical religion ana cpirpnefciBl 
expansion wrought this trapriorma- 


us to ask whether Virginians under- 
went yet a third transformation in 
sixty or so years; for, while family 
attachments and evangelical emo- 
tionalism certainly did not wane, parti- 
cipation . in public life, political and 
economic, was, as Freenling shows, 
vigorous in 1831—32 and thereafter. 
If one would have wished for a more 
restrained formulation of both general 
arguments and particular jQdgmems.- 
since the evidence Is .elusive and the 
, subject difficult. to define -one should 
also emphasize the book’s strengths, 
i Religion and the cult of sentiment are 
. handed better than by Smith. South- 
i era women's lives and roles are treated 
far more subtly than by Clinton. The 
i writing has enviable and stimulating 
■ vitality. Apd both argument arid sUb- 
' feet matter have wide ramifications. • 

Bruce Collins .! ■ . . 
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hastily discarded in favour of another. 
More than once, too, the. different 
snapshot impressions Rudman offers 
appear to conflict. He tells us, for 
instance, that Lowell's wordplay acts 
as a reminder that there is no natural 
congruence between words and things, 
and then shortly afterwards insists that 
if anything Lowell was too literal a 
writer, dinging “too tenaciously to 
surfaces." It may well be possible to 
reconcile these two views, of Loweli as 
nominalist or fabulator and Lowell as 
literalist. The point is, however, that 
Rudman does not attempt to do so. To 
be more accurate, the improvizational 
nature, the slapdash intensity of his 
approach does not provide him with 
the opportunity or teasing out the 
apparent contradictions and perhaps 
resolving them. 

But even allowing for such weaknes- 
ses, this is an impressive study. Issues 
that another, more pedestrian critic 
might take an entire essay to consider— 
such as Lowell's habit bf reinventing 
the pHst while remembering it, or his 
inclination to see politics as a part of 
dally life - are handled with a rare ease 
and facility, a quicksilver wit and 
delicacy of touch. There are intriguing 
comparisons, too, with other poets: 
Lowell's treatment of the sonnet form, 
for example, is usefully likened to that 
of Keats. And through it all there is a 
feeling of adventure, the sense of a 
mind willing to take chances, venture 
guesses, ana (when necessary) confess 
ignorance, 

■ In his opening chapter;. Rudman 
quotes a Une from one of Lowell's fast 
poems - “Risk was his metier" - as a 
way of summing up what he sees as the 
poet's willingness . to confront the 
world head on. That Same Une could 
well stand as the epigraph of this book: 
which, in a way that Is sadly unusual in 
recent criticism, presents the act 6f 
readibg. as a kind of gamble, a hazar- 
dous and riot always successful (aid on 
th e unknown. , , ■, > " = 

Richard Gray J. 
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People, Positions, and Power 

The Political Appointments of Lyndon Johnson 
RICHARD L. SCHOTT & DAGMAR S. HAMILTON 

Drawing on records formerly closed to public scrutiny, and on 
unpublished interviews with administration insiders like Bill 
Moyers, Larry O'Brien, Dean Rusk and Clark Clifford, the 
authors show how Johnson adapted the process of presidential 
appointments to suit his own inimitable style. They reveal two 
distinct systems for finding candidates; the "Macy operation", a 
formal search process based on merit; and a fluid, personal pro- 
cess based on connections, loyalty, and advice from LBJ’s aides, 
cabinet secretaries and friends. The book also provides insight 
into the executive appointments process in other 
administrations. 

£16.30 Hardback 264 pageB 0-226-74016-1 

The Uneasy State 

The United States fVom 1915 to 1945 
BARRY D. KARL 

Barry Karl traces the impact of the political, social and tech- 
nological upheavals of the years between 1915 and 1945 on the 
emergence of an American national identity. He analyses the 
transformation of the United States into a national and Indus- 
trial Btate but argues that the development of a national con- 
sciousness lagged behind the growth of the USA as an 
international power, giving American international ism "a pecu- 
liar cast, alternatively doubtful, resentful, and suspicious but 
also reforming, revolutionary, and driven at times by a con- 
quering idealism". 

£19.10 Hardback 232 pages 0-22642619-3 

CHICAGO 

The University of Chicago Press 
126 Buckingham Palace Road, London SW1W 9SD 


UNION LIST OF 

AMERICAN STUDIES PERIODICALS 
IN U.K. LIBRARIES 

Compiled and ecfiled by 

Catherine M. Deering 

ISBN 0 7123 2012 1 £12 

THE UNITED STATES 
a guide to library holdings in the U.K. 

Compiled by 

Peter Snow 

ISBN 0 85350 183 1 £14 

Both titiesare published by. 

The British Library LENDING DIVISIpN 
in association with SCONUL 

and are available from > 

Publications Sates Unit , The British Library Lending Division 
Boston Spa, Wetherby, West Yorkshire LS23 7BQ 


The; British Library 


The Warrior and theftiest 

V\foodrow Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt 
John Milton Cooper, Jr. 


This is the first comparative biography 
of Wilson and Roosevelt - political ad- 
versaries who, between them, shaped 
the politics of industrial America. 
John Milton Cooper examines their 
backgrounds and personalities, their, 
diverging ideologies and leadership 
styles, their policies and their personal 
conflict (including their battle for the 
White House in 1512) to show why 
they remain the principal architects of 
modern American politics. 

U A truly great work of biographical 
' and historical literature,” - Arthur S<! 
.Link :■ .. 

'£ 1^.60 r4back 448 pages * i Hu s . 

. 0-674-947S0-9 



Tfu Belknap Press of 

Harvard University Press 


London SWH 


lace Road 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Honorary 

degrees 

BIRMINGHAM 

DLlU: Professor J:icuh Ajaji. professor 
F . 1 1. ?*■' a«hc UniversilynJ IKailan: 
LLUi Sir Dnufiljs Brack, until recent Iv 
president of Royal College of Phi si - , 
ci.ms: Dr Stilumon VVnnd. general 
mcdicalpiucl I tinner wilh disiineuishcd 
no n,C n in ^ r '’^ Medical Assccmlinn. 
DSc: Professor Sir Hermann Bondi, 
chairman nf Ihe Natural Environment 
Research Council: Si. VV a |i«, Mar- 
sfi.111. chairman nf the Ceniml Elcciric- 
ity Generating Board; Sir John Vane, 
group research and development dtree- 
lor for rhu Wdkume Foundation and 
joint winner of the I0«2 Nuhel Prire for 
Medicine. 

DSocSch Professor Sir Alan Wnltcis. 
ecomimtc adviser 10 Prime Minister. 
Rev. Hugh Monte Tn 
* J !5? 10 P of Birmingham. 

Simon Rattle, pictured, prin- 
ctoal condiKlor and artistic odvfscr in 

Orchestra. ngI,am 


Chairs 





NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


Professor John N. Buxton, currentlv 
piofessur of computer science at the 
umvcisitv of Warwick, has been 
•ipptiiiiiLil to the chair of informutlnn 

tcchnulng v .it King's College. London 

A former pr.i vice chnnccllnr or the 
University Ilf Bristol. Philip Pcilii, has 
ottromc Professor nf equity at the 

University nf Buckingham. 

p* A - _ p - Miodovvinlfc. reader and 
hcild P f ,h,; department of 
mulalturgy and m.iierials icchnology at 
the University ,.f Surrey has Rren 
app< unfed professor of metallurgy. 

Four professorial appointments have 
hi in made at the Unlveisityof Salford: 

, r UaviJ Armour has been appointed 
to n chair in electronic und clecrrical 
engineering: Michucl Goldsmith to a 
cnair m the department of politics und 
contemporary history; Dr William 
Grant to a personal chair in the 
department of electronic und cicttriiiil 
engineering: and Dr Noel Thomas to a 
chair in the department of modern 
languages. 

Professor Gareth Williams, at present 
professor i.f educational planning and 

anifiV*! thL ' ,nsl,,ule «*' Research 
and Development In Post -Compulsory 
l.d neutron in the University of Lancas- 
“Pf?°! ,,,cd io the chair of 
education nl administration at the Uni- 

lh>n l,y LonJnn tns,ilu, v uf Educa- 

Dr Mcryyn Lewis, currently reader in 
ecnnnminat the University of Adc- 
SJS* o° U f 1 Au,, f a, fo. ls to be Midlnnd 
\ ,onc y a n d Banking 
Jt ,hc University or Nottingham. 

Professor John N. Buxton, currently 
Piofeisor of ctimpuier science nt the 
University uf Warwick, has been 
appointed to the chair of information 
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SSE3S»s 


^'„™ k s - B. Uwo. president. 

''K^R.andGimiiany. Hongkong 
L t d ; Mrchad BrearJey. OBE. England 
cricket captain. JNTf-fiO and 1MI 
lecturer in philosophy at University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne from 1V6S to 

Met Sir Kctmctli Blaxicr. Kl. FRS, 

S.;o d,rCC . IOr 0f ? Qwen ^search 
institute and consultant director of 

SRSf— Bureau of Nutrition 
rnr? ! w S '- r Dunca “ McDonald. Kt. 


P r „ ^ vj-*? 1 ^“downlk, reader and acting 
head of the department of mclalluray 
and materials technology at the IM- 
verslly of Surrey has been appointed 
professor of metallurgy. 


M h b “^ re of n ‘ ness and overly beauty - 

where”. Thomas dobden-Sartderson MK£25lr f ? r hcncc - and 1 know not 
and Crafts 'l° U ? h 81,11 - 

8«atly admired for their simplicity and bwulv" hh J! 0, S5 boo * s and b,nd *nRS were 

° r ,f} a ? at lhe British Museum who have ^ b ?"8 nvivcd * thanks In the 

eShdin^ i* 0n . s l ow am A Pril 29. Pictured arc Ruskin’s °c ? r S?i bdc 7’ Sn,lderson hooks 


1 air Duncan McDonald. Kt. 

&r^^^ssn En * inrer - Gra nts 


K tfustrfes pic since 1980. ' 

Joyce Mu ire Reynolds. FBA. 
teuow and director of studies. New- 
e * c ‘ Cambridge, since 1951 . 
■ MAt Thomas Allen. A ROM. principal 
}jg°,J e if 7 ^ al °P era CoveniGarJen 

EXETER 

^r P I? f T 0r ! R V l,,er f Prd Arts. pro- 

lessor of chemical engineering at the 

sss&iEn^ s- 
SfefflRSBfiar 

!s r sr civiicn!ine '' insa ' 

Mfes Sheila Browne. CB. prln- 
of Newnliain College. Cam- 
bridge. and formerly senior efaief In. 

' EVi DES c ; Hon. Sir Hugh 
!**■ J«tae Of the High Court of 
DlK? *55 Queen 'sBeSch Division. 
23* Wil,lam Tre ™»- CBE. Irish . 

children.” ° CnC Kemp * wriMr for 


BATH 

Dr P. L. Yue. £19.500 from SERC 
(ahsorption of light energy in fluidised 
reactor!: Dr R. J. Holbcche. £31.210 
irpm Home Office (data transmission 
w2n« W i!i h / \ M radio bearer): Dr A. 

Kero?'"? Dr ' Ml Taraba “- “1.065 
from SERC (suppression of turbochar- 
g« compiessor surge by applicatian of 
vartabfcgromciryflffusersk Professor 
Kfe'it. £45.000 from King Ed- 
wards Hospital Fund for London 
of Informal ton 
lechnolugy for NHS); Professor C. T. 
SandfotiT £33 605 from ESRC (com- 
nnee f os,s oi personal and business 
income tax payers); Mr O. E. Cox and 
Mr P. D. Lowe. £20.160 from ESRC 


ComtnJsston on Hbiorical Monuments 
(index of ajrhacoloelcal excavations 

w ^ ,U,h Profe f«>r G. G. 

Henshaw. £9.913 from Overseas Dc- 
velopmem Administration (tissue cul- 
Ie f c ^‘9 u « “d genetic conserva- 
V he P«ggk Mr V. Petrovie. 
S I^ C (Cfln « ia n feed- 
®, Dr Bolton. £19.774 from 


ance in the OK electronics Industry). 


BRADFORD 

Professor M. F. Edwards and Dr R 
Smith, £36,600 from SERC (cooling 


lion injection moulding): Professor I 

SKSW and c Jl r A - F - John »"^ 

£ 9,800 from SERC (block size dls- 
irlbuiion in linear segmented copolv- 
urcihane elostometen); Mr P. J 
Hewiti, usc 0 f fecilhiu at AWRE 
Ataermaiton (neutron activation); Dr 
k. Manchester. £23.805 from SERC 
(paleeopathoiogical cvldenw of | eP - 
»sy nnd tuberculosis in Britain); DrL 
SnffiTr" a Sin Mr S - E - warren. 


optimization to treat dermidittiwkul 

fesrasassass! 


ISS.Itt* L,d (oriented pnly nuj rk 

froS /toft t? r i tlMJflS 

from United kingdom Atomic Liucrev 
Aulhnnty (nilalfng disc column mE 


techniques In fabrication of plastic 
components); Professor M. F? Ed- 

HSii >r r vP-^ fl,csand Or A. F. 


U aRd , “SC conflict afer WildUfe and 
Ac<: of farming and 

dnf f P) i Mr M ' °W 

E? S ' j £, j 0,8 ^ ™ m Anglo-German 
Foundation (distributive effects ofsa- 
cial security and health insurance); Dr 
R. A. Buchanan. £9.901 from fciynl 


Johnson, 


KS n i,rs ns'S 

from SERC (rubber exlruifon); Dr P. 

£4',4J0 from a SERC r (relntonS^renc- 


quency electromagnetic sumptih^ 
Jfy)' Professor P. A. Watson, £16 521 
land £ (definition phase study for 


SSPHS -E32 

ifon). Professor B. W. Barry, £15 000 
& itoleTr’ h. AB Sw ^l cn flV 1 ™- 

tton stale of human skin and its 


.. y- • uim. column sen v 

ffsawTSi Pr o feSsl,rM - F - Edwanls, 
YurktUT f Rl ' w !'' ft:c Mnckintusli. 

KV Of f S ' iV "" lbCOl.1- 

n. 7JB I™.'i I „ t V ; l^ofcssnr (1. Shitw 
£6.748 Initially fr„ ra Yorkshire Cun'er 

dd ril 1* wiur n, P a 8' 1 (carbohydrates as 
cuirnl centre sources in ivnthcsk of 

SfrSSr** «nd unilir.KvelhiLV 

g j * « li -snf r erB 

sasss 


E55H5L7 firms—, 

' .Sitilngbourne College of fci 


Promotions j 

HULL UNIVERSITY I 

sssfssp®^ 

LONDON UNIVERSITY ! 

sassaaaas'' 

SWrsS' 

l' s . , ; ,r > - liirkheck); Kft ' 

luker t ps)vhoIi ipy ,,f iadhi^ih 
vih.es - In.siituiL' of n.. ,u,. > 

John | . (IreeiisiniHi J 

versity Colleec); t 

ve Inn i ne n i phuuilng - 5niveK 

k-ee); Dr J.mo P.>, y uS 
jccIlMudies -. RoynlFwlSSS 
Diiynl F. J. Pluehnud (sodaljK 

College ) 1 n Mf i,n ® sl “ d i« - Ciehe, 

SURREY UNIVERSITY' • 

Personal professorships: DrL I. Kb 
( bkiehenuslnr); Dr. D, V. CanlKit ' 
plied psychology). 1 

PORTSMOUTH 
POLYTECHNIC 
ProfcsMrshlps; G. M. Martin (Kbt* 
niv and Latin American studies); 0- S- 
l ugh (biological sciences, head of 
department - formerly at Unisrraijtf 

GLASGOW COLLEGE OF 
TKCIINOI.OGY 

Senitir lectureships: John Caaist 
(nimi.igemeni studies); Martin Sochi 
(ni.'illienitilk-s); Dougins Murtw trots- 
puling sluilies) Junics Schofield (mb- 
nuler services unit). Assistant dlratar. 
Dr Peter Rush. 

Appointments 

BATH UNIVERSITY 
Lectureship: G. M. P. Swann (school 
of iiiiiniigcmcnt Centre for Europeia 
Industrial Studies). 

GLASGOW COLLEGE OF 
TECIINOLtHiY 

l.ccture.shl|w: Pnlilck Devlin (finance 
und accounting); Denis Fitzslmom (fr 
nance uud acuninllng); Sluirl 
McChlery (flnuiu-c and uccnuntlng): 

Dr Angus Mcl.achhm fpsyihclMy); 
Moira McMill.m (few unil public stniii- 
nktrulMut). 

Mr. J. A. Clr.inimcr has been 
unpointed principal of King Alfred's 
* cHIcgc. winchester, in succession to 
MrMiirtiul Rose, who retires Ihbyrer- 
Mr tirummer is at present head of 
educational studies at Chrlsl College. 
Canterbury. He is former principal of 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


TheHmes HigherEducation 

Supplement 

to place advertisements write to or telephone: 


The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 
Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 
Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 


Rates: 

Classified Display - £11.80 pscc 
linimum size: 9cmxl col (& £106.2 
Classified Linage - £2.30 per line 
Minimum 3 Tines - @ £6.90 
Box number - £2.00 


Universities 


copy deadlines: 

Classified Display: 
in the week prior to publ 
Classified Linage: 
Monday 10.00 am in the 
week of publication 


[AUSTBA] 


Applications are Invited for the follow- 
ing poala for whloh applications close 
on the ditei ahown. SALARIES 
->harwlaa stated) are as 
roiiowe: Poatdoetorai Fallow 

At20,164-Af 23,100 (Qrada 1 
Research Fallow At234M-AS30,73e; 
Sanlor Raiairoh Fallow At32.67S- 
BMi Senior Laoturer A$31 JBO- 
Bt Leoturar A$23 
< -—*,,*-* Further datalla and applica- 
tion procedure may be obtained from 
the Aasoolatlon of Commonwealth 
lUnWaraltlaa (Appta), 3fl Gordon 
utra, London WC1H0PP unleta ap- 
llcatfona are Invited direct to the 
nlyerarty. 


The University of New South 
Wales, Sydney 

LECTURER-SCHOOL 
OF MATHEMATICS 


(APPLIED 

mathem; 


MATHEMATICS) 

ApptkMaihDulrihaveiFh.D.or 

a ufiilctH quallflcBilaa), iod icisaicb 
ereili In urns urea of applied 
maihenniln relawdiocurrem tniereiuin 
ihc Kbool viz: compuiiUonal aaihemaiic*, 
anilyihot atgodthaw . optimization , coruiol 
lhc«yjArorel1eal(KeauDgrB|>hyar (lulil 

The luccenful applicant will leach and 
tupervhe graduaicHudemi In hWherawn 
armor iBKirch and pm triple in dw 
■malogor other applied muhemailci 
wbjeen. u well ucrtber wuricaotfoicd by 
ihctthool. 

Thepoiliion Bill be avail able from July 
1964 and appointment will be for ■ fixed icrm 
ofitoa a y ei ii. 

Further info rmiilon from Profnwr 
O Brawn, Head. SckootofMalh eautln, cr- 
PjO. Box l . Keiulopon, NSW, Annn I la 

Equably of e mpfoynuiu oppoitiudly h 

Un A'Sfffl' 


The Unlvorelly of Sydney 

LECTURER-SCHOOL 
OF CIVIL AND MINING 
ENGINEERING 

AppUcjnu ihould be qualified In 
nghiee linger rallied dadptine. xnd will be 
expected looonduncouneiln lurwytai sad 
BMuiemeH. Spedx! laiereMt In ecunpuiw 
graph Icx.conipuiH.ildeddecign or ihe 

campuien ro mapping, would 
. buiappbeaoti with oiher 

, .. Jibeceuldercd 

3lMMarchI984 


SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER- 
departmentof 
economics 

roaSenJovLeciureibiporLecruiediipl 
DtrennWii ofEcoiwmlcx. prefeiente 
to givemopervcmiwitfi inter esraia 
ttoCTMleat lad applied Hel£ rataied n 
JWraco BooUei. Forappplutjnini to ■ 

Senta ;Letrni«Wp uie aMCtadU eamfldate 

- wM»h»TOiutolaolU!et*iirbigexpofieaee 

LECTURER-SCHOOL 
Of CIVIL AND MINING 


(PEERING 


design and innrniciloniofconnule 
uruclurev 
Mlh April 1984. 


Appointment* io leciurciblps ire usually 

K ixlioniry fanhieeyesnindlhe 

verily reserve! the njhl not to proceed 
with iny ippolnUnenl forflnanrtxloi oiher 
reasons. 

Equxl emptoytneni oppon unity h 
Unlverslljr policy. 


The University of Western 
Australia, Perth 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

ipUcaltont are invllcd for xppolni roe nl 
.xciuiesMjVScnior Lecmeihlplaihc 
Deponteonl of Meehanlcol Engineering. The 
vacancy has irhcn followUie the reurumunl 
of Pro tenor D. J. Aftcii-Wmiami. tl lx 
expected ihxt ihe luccesifnl appUcanl wHI 
hive an opproprlale higher degree apd will 
base hxd esperlencc In leKhingorietearch 
xndinlndusiry.TheUepxrimenili hxAIng 
io (l lengthen the ikis of Applied 
TtMimodyninileiandCAD. AppdcaniiwUh 
experience In ibeM area! will be given 
preference. 

The luccenful applinrn will be expected 
io con oi bale io wiiui ihe research KiMtei 
of die Dcpanmeni which presently Include 
nudlev tn Ihe following bkai. fluid 
mochuikx: applied mechanics. Including 
dynamics and cunuol . manufacturing 
technology; and itdit energy. 

Detailed I ntormni I on on the leaching and 
research sdlviilHOl ihe Depanmeni maybe 
obtained from iheSlxfftngOfBcer. 
ConiUilDluafappotmuienr wtllbe ipeclfled 
In any offer of appointment which may be 
m ideas* rendiof this ehcnlsemaM. 

Bcnelll i Indnde inpannuu alien, fares » 
Berth (or appointee and dapendanl family, 
removal nllowtncr , Rudy leave and fang 
service leave and homing hnn leheme. 

AppHeailom In duplicate Hiring foil 
personal particulars, qariMcailoiia and 
experience and ibe mmniiidaddraaef of 
three referee ■ ifcculd reach the Suiting 
Office. Uni verily of Wrteni Am 
Nedlands, Western Australia 6009. 

24lh March 19M. 


The Australian National 
University 

RMtareh School of Paoiflo Btudlaa 

POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOW/RESEARCH 
FELLOW/SENIOR 
RESEARCH FELLOW. 
* DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 

The DepiitmeDi of Economlcx Is 
concern ul with [mama dan il ecasomici. 
b«h theory and applied, and wiih ihe 
economics of developing Munirieslnme 
Asla-Pid fie retion . More rhin one potf rim 
tnxybeivaflible. While normally Rexearth 
FeDow'SenJoi Research Fafirw poUllom i 
tor three yean, with possible emotion do 
five, appointment* for one or two yean may 
■fco be considered- Then would be suitable 
for persons cm leave from tuber lasiniuloni. 
36<h Much 1984. 


POSTDOCTORAL 

FELLOW/RESEARCH 

fellow/senior 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
-DEPARTMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL : 
RELATIONS 


d be tat Besedin 1 ' 


ehkHOT&othDflhetvmareujud 


POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOW/RESEARCH 
FELLOW/SENIOR 
RESEARCH FELLOW 
-DEPARTMENT OF 
PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHEAST ASIAN 
HISTORY 


Thhh an ippoinimenl in Pacific Hiilory. 
The Depanmeni concern! isveU wtib die 
pre-colonlil period, ihe colonial picunce 
and indlgenuus rciponsci loll. and the 
emergcnccoi new puliilcal andculimal 
pailems In the poti-colonlxl era anon in 
region of Imereti. 

Appilciikms arc invllcd from Kholan 
oualllled rodn reseaich In ihls general Hold. 
As well . bucauso ol curreni cooccnirailcni of 
work m ihe Denxnmcnl. upnllculluni In lhe 


ou alined io do research Io i his general Hold . 
As well . bucauso olcurrenrconceniraiioiuor 
work m ihe Depanmeni. apnllcilhilis In lhe 
following special fields woufd be ol parllcului 
Inicrevi: ul medical hliiury-: bt iccem Malory 
-lhe tail 10- 2u yean In Ibe region: t) 
comp* railvehhiory-hilngiDg theory and 

E raclice dcralopeoin BnuineraKilobcarcn 
settle hhiary. 

An appolnimeni may bo made rlibar for a 
two-year period or IprinfaiHlaJ ittmaflkrM 

yean wllli poulMeexieadaii lo live year*. 
30lh March IM4. 


RESEARCH FELLOW/ 
SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW- 
STRATEGIC AND 
DEFENCE STUDIES 
CENTRE 

The successful ippHcam wHI work on 
odniamporary hue msikmal mcuriiy 
proble mi relating 10 Eat Asia. Sort* 
competence Inin Allan languige If 
dedrxble. The appointee iboiddbaabtero 
comnence duly froni aboul lu October 
1984 

30th March 19*4. 


Faculty of Eeonomln and Commerce 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING OR 
INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

DmrtmantofCmwnarea 
The Department was formerly lhe 
Department of Aecsruarlugand Public 
Finance. A new Bach e lot of Co rnnerce 


Cundldmailouklhavohlgh level 

acederMcnualllhatfowInicconnBngcr 
related dhdpllnei.BilfDruaiiilyilc 
background, agorrateKlungieond together 

wHbagood retaatch record indfor 
ipwoprlaie cwnmordil experience. 
Inierortsmiykf Inoneorinoreofthe 
follow In a ■ reu: ludhing, E D.F.aqd 
Bccoonuni Inform idoa bjiW ms, finance, 
foundal acpstmUng, goyemmaai 
' accoumlnj.mBniieaieiu aeconnilngud 




| Appointments ^ 

Universities 

Technical Colleges 

Fellowships 

Colleges of 

Research and 

Further Education 

Studentships 

Colleges and 

Polytechnics 

Departments of Art 

Colleges of 

Administration 

Higher Education 

Overseas 

Colleges with 

Adult Education 

Teacher Education 

Librarians 

Colleges and 

General Vacancies 

Institutes of Technology 

Industry and Commerce 

^ Other classifications | 

Exhibitions 

Personal 1 

Awards 

For Sale and Wanted 1 

n Conferences and Seminars 

Holidays and 1 

4 Courses 

Accommodation I 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES | 

at the above address | 


ISmitlinmpInn 

! ?\SE/5 ,1N,v, ' :KSnv 

I V'.vV. 


Sub-Dapsrtmsnt ol Enginssrlng 
Materials 

RESEARCH FELLOW/ 
ASSISTANT FOR 
NUMERICAL ANALYSIS IN 
FRACTURE MECHANICS 

AppUoatlona era Invited lor a MODlPE) 
Rusaarcti Fallow or Asaiatant to wont on 
the appUcailon ol Iha Boundary Eteimnl 
Method to thB detarmlnaBon of Blreoa In- 
tensity factors tor three-dlmanatonai 
cracks in aircraft alructuras. Thaauccoas- 
tui candidate la expected to Itava a good 
Brat dagrm In Engliuarlng, Physics or 
MBtharnatlca and, lor lha Reisarch 
Fallowahlp. to hava relawant poat- 
araduala experience ideally with the 
Boundary Element Method. 

The Initial salary la wfthln the aoale 1A 
C7.ie0-El1fi.i6 par annum, for Re- 
search Fellow and wtlhtn scale IB C6310 
- CB.630 lor Reaearch AealatBrit with 
placement according to age and 
experience. 

Further parileulare may be obtained 


quant alive DtelhoQs 

30th Much 1984. 


' AppaMment, untenetbnwiia Hited 
Willie: SenkrrLectrirKfLonuwfor four 

vein In iha fiai bwtanrawUh iha poodMl Hy . 

MreanpotatniMhihwK^Witewvriiig . I 

^S^ReKirrtftnoartlaxtondi^ I 

Fellow aontnBy up » three yean with iho ■ 

^MiKH^twof^xtefksloAloiiiiilisuraoi ifiie . * l 
on] Fall ownoimiHy tiro 
ptMfoUiiyofwerufei 

^ 

. ersnt! ire provided lowmifcirawtairf. 
recWvilTAHBlana? Lo» »rd! boosing Is gh-cn 
ie Cinb(m>.. . 

_ nqaliedldjolfi 

jannaHJonS di ama for Angtrallan 
■Ids. ThtlUnlmiliymeivei rise : . , 
lomkeaaappblnlaiMt oriomake. 

' arifoai^yifinn. 




I t South ampin ii 

nil: 

UNIVERSITY 


CHAIR OF . 
CHEMISTRY 

AppUcafiona are Invited lor a 
Chair of Chemistry made vacant 
by Hie retirement of Professor M. 


wishes to make an appointment 
In art area of slsctro-chemlalry. 
Canddatsa with interests In the 
applications of materials science, 
solid Btate'chsmlalry or surface 
chemistry are also welcomed. 
Further details may be obtained 
from iha Secretary and 
Registrar. The .UnWwsKy of 
Southampton SOB 6NH, lo 
whom apptJcafiona (10 copies 
from persona In the UK) should 
be sent before 30th April 1884. 
Interested persons may also 
write Informally to the Chairman 
of the Department ol Chemfsby. 
Professor G. R- Luckhuret. 


University oj Southampton 

DEPARTMENT OF 
COMPUTER STUDIES 
Systems Programmer 
(Temporary) 

Application* arc Invited tor the post 
of Systems Programme* id U» 
Department. Tire person appointed 
will maintain and develop lynems 
software tor Lhe department’s cores 
UNIX systems (DEC PDP1U34, 
ZUog S-8000 and PE 3203). Sod 


1 Depart menl'a ; teaching and 
rereardi progmtnines. Fluency In 
programming In a higb4evol 
language tuch ri Pascal or C Is 
essential; .experience of UNIX it. 
fialraUe. 

The -port ::te available uDtn 30 
Sepfembn I9S5. Salary on Scale 




University of London 

Faculty Officer for 
Science and Engineering 

Applications are Invited for lhe post ol Faculty Officer (or Science 
and Engineering which will become vacant on 1st August, 19B4. 
The post Is within lhe federal offices of Ihe University of London. 
The Faculty Officer la responsible at federal level for the admin- 
istration of academic affairs in the faculties of Science and Engi- 
neering. The duties of the post will Include servicing of a number of 
committees concerned with aoademte activities In these faculties, 
and the provision of advice on policies In these areas. 

Applicants must hold a degree or equivalent qualification and have 

experience ol administration ana of working as Secretary to 
Committees. 

The sppolnlment will be wllhln Grade III of the nail oral salary 
structure forUnlverslty Administrative Officers, currently £13,51 5- 
£16,825 per annum plus £1 ,1B6 London Allowance. 

Letters of application , with full curriculum vitae and Ihe names and 
addresses of three persons to whom reference may be made, 
should be sent to the Personnel Officer, University ol London, 
Room 222, Malel StreBt, London WC1E 7HU. Tel: 01-630 8Q00, 
ext. 3246 from whom further particulars are available. 

Ck»lng dale for receipt of applications : 8th March, 1984. 

(14226) 


KING'S COLLEGE LONDON 
University of London 

Appointment of Principal 

The appointment of the Principal of King’s College, Lord 
Cameron, comes lo an end on 31 si July 1985 and It is Intended - 
that a successor should be appointed from let August 198S. 

The Principal is the chief academic and administrative officer of 
the College. 

The salary la negotiable and living accommodation Is provided. 
King’s College Is due to merge In 1985 wllh Queen Elizabeth 
College ana Chelsea College to form e Single School of the 
University of London under tne name of King's CoHege London, 
and the person appointed lo ihe post of Principal will be head of 
the combined College. 

Persons Interested In being considered for this appointment, or 
wishing to suggest the names of others, are invited lo write In 
confidence notlater than 31st March 1984 to: The RL Hon. Earl 
Jellicoe, D80, MC, Chairman of the Council, King's Collage 
Lortdop, Strand, London WC2R 2LS, from whom further particu- 
lars are available. 


University of London 

THE WARBURG INSTITUTE . 

Secretary/Registrar 

' Applications are Invited for the post of Secretary/Raglstrar of the 
Warburg Institute, University of London. Duties will be taken up at 
a time to be arranged with the successful candidate (preferably 
before 1st October, 1 984). Administrative experience In Bn Institu- 
tion of higher education or learned body ana knowledge of one or 
more foreign languages ere desirable. Salary within Grade III of 
the National Salary scales for University Administrative Staff, 
£13,515 to £16,025 per annum plus £1,186 per annum London 
Allowance will be determined having regard to qualifications, age 
and experience. 

Letters of apbHcatlcn should ba sent by 12th March, 1984 to the 
Director, Warburg Institute, Woburn Square, London WC1H0AB 
(Tel: 01 -580 9663), fronj whom further particulars are obtainable. 


. | fe Aj|l n ) - University of Strathclyde 

•' DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIANSHIP 

Chair of Librarlaiishlp arid 
' . Information Science 

The University jnvlisa applications from suitably qualified appli- 
cants for the. Chair of Ubrarlanahip, art. Information Odencq. The sue-' 
. c^pfgj apptaant wIB be Hbsid.of Ihe Department of Ubrariaiwhip. ■ , 

Further particular*' and application .forms are available from: Hie 
' Registrar, tyaCpnea Building, 16 flfohmond Otraat, Olasgow 

: ;af : lXO.' • 

i.v Cluing date for ^ppljeattena': 30th Mari*,. 1084 ' 




.'l ■'Ijl . i-, 1 ! 1 ..- 
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Universities continued 


Pnr„K^ RS,TY 0F B, *MrNGHAM 
Faculty of Commorce and Social Science 
Development Administration Group 

LECTURER IN DEVELOPMENT 
ECONOMICS 

SSas: j^sft-5 

men S® 03 P flrt,cula/1 / «J»n regional and local davetop- 

ar sns czsssri 

fllihar public finance 

or development planning and management. 

lilt*! 

SotffcSflfllna h “ form ® houW ** refum «* *y 2 April 1984. 


mn MBOROUGH 
Hi UNIVERSITY OF 
w TECHNOLOGY 
RELIABILITY 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are invited for the 

£° s ' R esearch Assrs- 

TAN1 from 1st April 1984 in the 
Department of Chemical Enei- 
neenng to work on a three -year 
contract for the Health and 

fh a ;^ y i- E ^ C . Utiv r e investigating 
the reliability of over pressure 
protection systems for exother- 
mic reactors. Candidates must 
nave suitable experience in the 
process industries and preferably 
a higher degree. Salary on the 
scale £7.I90?£8,530. ^ 

Further details and application 
form from Mr R. J. Aird. De- 

EftSf or Chemical 

engineering. 

Loughborough Leicestershire 

<14235} 


University of 
Birmingham 

Hs&Hti a«pv|rB«^M>naBD m o n t 

TWO LECTURESHIPS 
3&j! 555Si w S? 'ASflSfc 

85 iV S? b »- 

■iwirS S" 

«fS2ip *SS& 

■rS2S_ , *l“'’ B JISHl B nt trait. „„ 

odmJnlBtra* 


plfno 
of health 

iBu7htW ,0 ™ , h*™ 
•ought from those 

. on J »np ra- 


■Bor c h a xria rl anVo "in “on a r qr 

social - 






on op on contract.' 
and 

«n«tanna, 
prospect of renewal . 


The salary 

~ tos 

plus ■ 


III .be a 


; University of Reading 
APPOINTMENT OP ; 

. BURSAR 

- Appliaatlotia era Invlteit 

' aaizrrfS 

* ■ ■ 

. bar l"9§i? d BB on Si Docom- 

T ha a_uraar hoe ueneral ns- 
the financial 
nlveralty and 

.rarips, 

1 ^£WE.WffiS4r!r5J, a* 

Kants lira r.( Room sis.-wEm^ •! 


The University of 
Papua New Guinea 
Port Moresby 

Department or Human 
Biology 

LECTURER IN 
BIOCHEMISTRY - 
P821004/84 

•h^BP'* CatlOM are Invited for 
h»n«2 vo position which will 
becomo vacant In June 1BB4. 

»«i. T J!!*. t D<,|,wl| n«int under- 
SmsHil 8 , nr * ■clinical training 

Ph- I l«S52i ,,,Hrr V' Anatomy* 

Pharmacology and Phvainil 

SS.rfKS**,!*?* 0 course In basic 
[nodical sciences. Depart mon- 
tal and fnierdepartmantBi m 
anarch la ancournaed Vi?« 

bB "tear L P ppl ,can * Will h^yo 

bro^f.rr n yV^S5 1 |^, C0 B I n 

SSiSLtt. 18 . *• «raWBS: 

cfini?!n n LiS. P™«nt tha pre- 
iM 11 medical aubjacta in a 
functional and cllnlmiiv ni>* 

f" A 1 ] advantage, aa would 
JJJ^crilnB/raaBarch experience 
In a develop | jig country. 

Sol ary ; Lecturer H K17H7A 

ffrer n i U Ki« l n3i¥ ra,u,,y> Lo ? c° 

Sf«Bt4tul!y. 0a,T pop “ nnum 

m£iln ap «£8.W im ? nB! The auc- 
S?'” ul applicant will be of. 
fared O contract for a three. 

arlei^oiiiltilS ,dl i! ,on to die aVl? 

ssPss 

coat or ^ 1 n»52 C ?. tovv,,rd8 the' 

affncS,' t*g"SS5° r fH5a l PNa- n *6 

wPtffhSS?* o l iE?2 ro,,tton leave 
IfL'Jl homa alrraroH available 

msmm 

tand B rt°ni '* ch " mo to* cover a*! 
tended Illnaaa of disability. 0 * 

*«^?Sr , l5P tlon a win b 
5h«?.i5f < » l,y , Spnfldon 

iu£ wfciP CIUd ® ■ full currlcii 

FVffilSaSS 


»pM 


The University of The 
South Pacific 
Alofua Campus, Western 
Samoa 

LECTURER IN 
AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 
(POST 84/36) 

•fc^ I lP ,,c “ t,on a ara Invited for 
iho above post in the School or 

era s£m«!! r0 J oc f , « ted ,n w>u - 
Si" moa. Applicants should 
a master's deorog In Aa- 
Ihfl t iJ: al i Economics and bo 
kfii2.J/t»£2“ eh = AflP * cu, tural 

win ?f on °mlca aa 

wail as Farm Management 

D«»*Mn 11 ra 1 Marketing and 
□ayelopmant Economica, and 
Ppaaeaa teaching e*oo- 


.; r „.i ,, lavai, pro- 

In addition die University 

irrWoTOSf zrip? 

polntmenl allowance^ and 

houses £"i e ? i r ££,5 

SJSiW.l wiSSi^S 


Sjlery. In some rase? this" fl! 

tha’^J^nr.T"*' b P pa,d d l*"®ct to 
tna appointee a exiatina m. 

w , nrt!ll!f l [ 0n achanie subject 
52 *! daclafon on acceptability 

Spas m ss&tiaHgff 

I SUM h C?r, r H(H a l er l " an 6 April 
Commonwealth "univBraltlaa 

t^vEamr 8qui S 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Department of Computing 

SYSTEMS AND 
APPLICATIONS 

programmers 

of aspfiff^aasi 

»■ Thra6or the“ a f^Sitn 

VL'S"- "‘Tss 

s&Seg&m 

valopment of P , P h 0 - rt r 0 a i7SwfSg 

l P C* t all 60 VME Sy8t0m on ‘he 
° n th ° 

p^t» ° Pa PhIca 

3“l«^ r g°| k lr. 0 a M |S y A* p ^ 

«ft!a qst-s 

Salary on tho Other 
1A rang a {£7. 190-£i f a*i S 
par annum). *»i.ois 

further parti 
?S??i*JS d Jnuot 



University of Warwick 
CHAtR IN / 

manufacturing 

POLICY AND 
STRATEGY 


th S A 3»S? 

Manufaotiivim 


invited for 1 


WKW WStaM 

few 

-■ background 


The University of 
Lancaster 

De par tmont^of ,Ed ucatlonal 

lectureship in 

EDUCATIONAL 

or S»™n and 
MANAGEMENT 

_ Applicatlo 
. a tenured lac 
Oftlonal Or 
Mar 
on t 

wwwaSffiS®* 

^tBraduateSegnSem’ 

: SdCaS5J 9 t ? f-tu ‘^woA 


The University of 
Aston in Birmingham 

Deportment of Modern 
Languages 

LECTURESHIP IN 
FRENCH 

Applications ara Invited for 
tne above appointment in tho 
□eparimoiit of Modern Lan- 
guagea. Tha Department con- 
a J at ■ of specialists in French, 
Clerman and Llnoulatlrs, each 
® f which is offered aa a single 
subject or lolnt/comblnoil 
honours subject within 
two undarernduate degree 
senemos end two taught Maa- 

i«T«7 OBroBa - r «fHtl®» also 
SKlBt for research students to 

MPhir a'Sd 1 pfiS" 1 projDc,B tQ 

K The ■'Idenl" academic back- 
~“ n 3 f?r. tho . PQat would ba a 

SKar.&rTsssRX8s 

?^2Ji ,d . ,, * v ®. Pe ; Ba^c,1 In tores is 

III Bn RlflPfr nr mn ha . 


a ZJS25 1 pd l n . t r ,onl will ba for 
■ period of three years |nl> 
tlelly, with the possibility of 

mlnt T„l,? n . llnU . lnH ePPolllt- 
S?r,L i"'* 1 " 1 aelery will be 
within end up to the maximum 
?{ . * h ® range £7.190 to 
£14. 125 par annum. 

fo ™" *>nd fur- 

Xr.fJ.'S'lf,? aToYr 

arararjaK^TK 

J.r4„ V T., E B4°Vf. rSrSK: 


University of Dundee 

Department of Education 

A TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION 

g|ag3p5S M .Ed Scours aa 

OS^wjwt^ 

A pp,, « n *a should hove a 

tn ?h^,1 0r °L o,,ca will be given 
.°|I h . 0 “ Whose main interest 

>‘V5SMW r.».ga ,»j~g 

ig'S-K 


University of 
Cambridge 
Churchill College 

LECTORSHIP IN 
ECONOMICS 

c £» ■ ,p rii III Cnlleua aspects tu 
be ublo to appulnt n Lertur In 
0,10 vonr from 
October 1 984, The Loi tor will 

S™li ol,, 7. h J n ntalntmtHiicm 
HhhiVi Wllh PaymWU Hindu in 
nanition for 

SSBfflT'S.iV'JJSSr.ffi 

a I on°pu rp(um.° 11 U for ""norvl- 

_ Tho duties would hiiI ■ „ n„. 
■2?*Th StiKlont or recruit I'hl) 
eunnmi°rX'i- ,l ?» ' ,onk ' s fbinncliil 
or P Pi?I)i.i? p 1,10 rnn,| »inMltui 
r ran a arch ; nnmn 
In Br i ! nfl oxpurlnncn wuulri hn 
on advgninaa, Anplli'ut I iiiim 
rinL*l® ^ull m format Ton con- 
n?a?i nQ QUujlflriitloiw niuk n\- 
g*:'"™? “» d *i» namoe of two 
cnn h«"J. n i whom roraronro 
.?? mode concerning tliu 
candidate should be sent to 

Churchill CoMpV,° P 
i to reach him hv 
Friday, 23 March 19H«t. HI 


University of London 
Chelsea College 

Department of Electronics 

LECTURER 

fSM 

iPi^ajIve Lectureship In the 

of Electronics 

sa-jss 

thudnSr! 1 ? 111 be Joining 
cn us I us tic research 
working In this area. 


University of R«, 4t , ! 

j 

lectureship w i 
mana^^ ; 

: 

JM'-r-vS'ai: 

till tiir, 1 1 vn|uatl«!! f ' a lru * 
Hiihiry ,t„ tn tiffi&'Ml* ' 

thi, anila £7, 196 f 


: 

fc' 1 ' '07341 8751*™!; ' 

?«:asffir.iisr 1 « i £ 

H] : 

University of 

Birmingham 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

assistants 

... Applications are Invitnt h» ' 

§S££«i f . 

S2?,“„°“ nd “‘I'n^nlairadHiS ^ 
domic' prefDr * h ly in ui ,5- 
reqiiir.d . r " a “tu*loa.«. 

A- rrlliclpaj dutla, mi| " 
5.1 Jl tbe areas of atudeot ■£ ■ 
“to™* ffi olatration and £ 

a eap^aai Bnd ■ cho °i' 

grit tea "eorvlctng, B B ° m# ** 
Jorun a small lEctka 

*iWWW«SSt^ 


£7?190 to Tt J ?Q 1 f ry " cn, ° *" by ,9 *h Mad 

rev low* 4 i> 1 V Q P U , ^"drr J2,* 4 *° AssUtant St* 

Allawnnri Tt!.l.!fi... Lon don JiPilr.r.Vi . J * «* I vo ral ty of Blr- 


Wmm 

n.iJU-'E^WSKJB S 

quote reference EST^/IVq 


The University of 
Sheffield ■ 


aSSF 

C 1 S AM 0 . ? ,u,,e *° Drofrasor 

ac 

?Ih-TJ London SwiO Oil A? 
Closing date: 9th March 1984. 

HI 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Dopartmint^frEduratiotm, 

LECTURESHIP in 

<»«&. 

management 

ufiSPMtme 

3E&SSSi& 


‘7’ iV 11 . 1 ABSlBiant Bet. 

SJ-Afry. Uni varsity of Bir- 
Sil , i! , , l,n, . n ' t'-O. Ba* 363, 

"^'ulutthani D IS 2TT. fro i, 
JhilS .(y , ‘ l,, r r Particular, and 
laiiitd 01 ° a fpnns may be oj. 


University of 
Southampton 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
IN PAEDIATRIC/ 
DEVELOPMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

.* As susanin lit of Drug 
t-.rim-ts mi Uin New Born 

i I ii iiidii fnraiui. 

A up] li nt inn* are Invited for 
till; ut.ovn pohl . The HeseaKh 
1'Mliiw ■liiuild prcferubly hold 
a Dui- turn (« in bolievorlal Kl- 
in u PNiiiidhliuutd bnalile toeon- 
trlbuln tu thu ilrvclopment of 
nu'ltiijiiuionv, 


Sg zssm&B 

jl ^g^BaS 

. ® FEliiOW lai 4 8 V 2 to? 


*5 requl 


.°p end 
JMan. mainly 



ssafS^ssaw 


University of Warwick 
I£CTURE8HIP IN 
ARTS EDUCATION 
i (PRIMARY) 



A. Part! 
easar a 


important, a sound. 


LECTURESHIP IN 
• CLASSICS 

Applications 


In such traditional 


current ipfnlqii 






University of Glasgow 

.CHAIR OF 

INFIRMARY- , . 

. v 

ns| Of 1 ■ ■ ' '• 

*>>Sb k« 


; aife*?P ,y ®»* a W 4oote Ref. No. ' j 


. advantage 

■*&**#. lii-ilr. ifefv.i™ 1- 

DllMtinn r Portlculara and an- 

g^Mlng Referanoa No: Ii/A> 

University of Oxford 

School of Oeography 

A vacancy will occur for q 

KfflSSS 

fn s 


» iioi iiirnin in uoiiavorioi ki- 
"ili PHiinilhlioulil Imnlile tocon- 
tribuln tu |hi. drvclopmont of 
nii.iiujduinnv, 

.. Salary mi Orndi< 1A of the 
ftoW 1 ' 1 iiitil Aualugous Scnle 
IC7. 190 - tl 1 .619 ii.n.l 

A|i|>llriii|fj|}H llhrufl copies 
from niiiilknntN within tho 
1 1 nil ni Kliuidmn nuit une from 
otlivrsi nlvliin date of blrlh, a 
rull •'•■rrlutnim vliuo and the 
uuiiii-B mid nildrnesok of iwo 
riifnreoit nhimld be aont to Dr 
tifiuruo niitirrwnrth, naport- 
inant oi l'ayilHilony, tlniver* 

F lty or So u tli ii nintOMi lUA* 1 * 
inlil. Hants. 909 Shll. as 

f2f , ; ,, T B lir e /r‘ ,lb,e - P10n '° QU H 1 

The City University 

Control Engineerlno Centre 

LECTURESHIP IN 
CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 

_App| leal Ions ere Invited for 
| Lectureship In the Cent™ 
Enofneerinn Centre of tn* 
School or Electrical Engineer- 
ing and Applied Physics. Pref- 
erence will be give *g 
candidates with an eaWbllsh*® 
research competence and m* 
ability to tnach control enal- 
neorlno et undergraduate eno 
pOBtgrnduate levels. Sultapis 
industrial nxperlenca will al!0 
ba advantageous. 

_ The appointment will 
fared for five years In the first 
Instance, from October 
1B84 or sooner- Tha salary 
wifi bu on the scale ‘2 

CfS.Sll per annum Londo" 
Allowance. 

Application forms and fur; 

Bdemlc 

rar's Dopartmoni. The 

nlUAnilu MnrlhiraDtqn 


i 5 

Registrar's Depsrtm 
City University, Norf 
Square, London EC 
Telephone 01-253 4 


303 7. Please Quote 
CE/293/THE8. Cloalnff d«s 
Sand March, 1 684. a * 


University of 
Nottingham 

Department of Zpologr 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ZOOLOGY 

i par loo co ih caussu enibj^ a f}. 
■ velopoibntal ■aPOC*" J;. 

.'behaviour, to comUdnMI”.^} 
latlng Interests in Benpvlourat 
. . ..ecology and avoiution. 

: 

v'- ; 8 fcwew »": ^ 1 
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Universities continued 


University of 
St Andrews 

Department of Amble 
Studies 

Applications are Invited ror 
the post of 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 

in Arabic Studies for a 
period of two years from 1 
October 1984, 

Salary at appropriate point 
within range £7, 190 to £8.550 
per annum, plus USB. 

Further particulars may be 
Obtained from the Establish- 
ments Officer. Tha Univer- 
sity, College Cate, St 
Andrews. Fife. KV16 9AJ. to 
whom applications itwo cop- 
ies prararobly In typescript] 
with the names or three refer- 
ees should be sent to arrive 
not later than 15 March 1984. 

HI 


University of London 
Chelsea College 

STUDENT 

COUNSELLOR 

Applications are Invited 
from qualified end experi- 
enced candidates for tha post 
or Counsellor in the Inte- 
grated Student Services Unit 
Of Chelsea Collage. 

Tho post la available from 
Eestor 1984 or as soon aa pos- 
sible thereafter. Suloiy scale: 
(Orade 1 A) £6,310 to £1 1 .615 

C i. a. plus £1,186 London Al- 
owanca. Starting aalary will 
be commensurate with age. 
qualifications and experience. 

Further particulars are 
available from the Personnel 
Offlca, Chelsea College. Uni- 


The University of 
Manchester 

Department of 
□ovarnmoni ESRC British 
Political Participation Study 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applications sre Invited for the 
above post funded by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Research Coun- 
cil. The person appointed will 
asslat with aspects or this Laras 
project. Same expertise In com- 
munity studies ana British politics 


Is essential. Experience In survey 
research and eomputsr-basad 
analysis of quantitative data 


Offlco, Chelsea College. Uni- 
versity of London, 3B2 King's 
Road. London SWIO 0UA. 
Closing data: 17th March 
1984. HI 


University of Oxford 

Clarendon Laboratory 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
PHYSICS 

A vacancy exists for n lec- 
turership In Physics to assist 
with the teaching of Elec- 
tronics In the 

Honours School of Physics. 
The post la for two years start- 
ing October 1st 1984. It la 
possible that an association 
With Keble College may be of- 
fered. to the successful 
candidate. 

Applications (8 copies — 1 
from applicants overseas) and 
requests for further informa- 
tion should bn sont to Pru- 
fessor E.W.J. Mitchell, 
Clarendon Laboratory, Parka 
Road, Oxford, OX1 3PU. by 
April 21 st. HI 


University College 
Dublin 

•Appllcatloni are Invited by 
the Qovornlna Body or the 
College for the following full- 
time statutory uppolntment: 

PROFESSORSHIP OF 
LOGIC AND 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Prior to application, rur- 
ther information (Includlno 
ppllcatlpn procedure) may be 

E arned from tho Secretary 
Bursar, University Cot- 
i. Belfleld. Dublin 4. Tele- 
phone enquiries: 693244, Ext. 

The closing date ror receipt 
or completed applications la 
Thursday, 2 9 nd March, 1984. 

HI 


would be an advantage. A com- 
pleted doctorate In political sci- 
ence la preferred. The 

appointment Is tenable for two 
years, commencing May 1st, 
1984. Salary range E7.IB0 - 
£8,530 p.S. ^Superannuation). 
Applications, including the names 
of throe referees, should be sent 
as soon as possible to Prolessor 
O. Parry, Department of Govern- 
ment, Further detalla are avail- 
able from Mr Nell Day, 
Department of Government, 
<061)873 7131 ext, 5039 or 5044. 
Closing date March Bnd 1984. HI 


University of Exeter 
TUTOR 

Applications ore Invited for 
a post of tutor In the Depart- 
ment of Economic History. 
Preference: will be (liven to 
candidates specialising in Brit- 
ish ocanamlc and social his- 
tory ainca 1485, and 
International nconomlr his- 
tory since 1850. 

Tho past Is tenable for ann 

S enr Tram 1 October 1984. 

alary will be £6.310 per 
annum. 

Further particulars avail- 
able from the Personnel Of- 
fice, University of Exeter, 
Exeter EX4 40 J , to whom ap- 
plications, (three copies), 
should be sent by 16 March 
1BB4, quoting reference no. 
3358. HI 


University of Glasgow 

DEAN OF 
POSTGRADUATE 
MEDICINE 

Applications are Invited Tar the 
above post which has fallen vacant 
on the retlral of Professor O. C. 
Tlmbury. 

Further particulars may be ob- 
tained from the Academic Person- 
nel Office, University Qf Olnsnow. 
Glasgow. GlZ BQO. where ap- 
plications 13 capias; 1 copy In the 
case of overseas applicants) . to- 

S sthor with the nemos and ed- 
r esses or not more than three 
referees, should be lodged on or 
before 6th April, 1984. 

In reply please quote Ref. No, 


University of Leicester 

Department of 
Mathematics 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
STATISTICS 

Applications ore Ihvited for the 
above post tenable for one year 
from 1 October 1984. Candidates 
may have special Interest within 


any branch of steUatlca. 

Initial salary will depend on 

8 unifications and experience on 
le scale £7,190 ta £14.135. 

Further particulars from the 
Registrar, university or Lelces- 
ter. University Road. Leicester, 
LEI Tun, to Whom applications 
on the form provided should be 
sent by 16 Ajvll 1984, HI 


Fellows 


We sponsor a full time Fellowship In the Department of 
Accounting and Management Science of the University 
of Southampton. Duties Include both research and 
teaching, together with encouraging the exchange of 
Ideas between the academic, professional and Indus- 
trial branches of the accountancy world generally. 

The appointment la normally for one year In the first 
Instance. Salary will be within the appropriate University 
scale to a maximum which Is currently ei 4, 1 25. 
Applications are welcomed from graduates who have 
pursued a Drofeaslonal or academic career In accoun- 


-saw ■ IW14IU | UOITIWO ITUWIVI IfV Vi ■■ 

though other areas will be considered. 

Please contact Peter Williamson at the address below 
for; fdrther. Information and application details. Alter- 
1 natively, for an informal dlstussfon telephone Professor 
i Mfohae! BoOrh or Dr Chris Chapman at the University; 

! Southampton 559122 (Ext 2545 Or 2625). The closing . 
i date for completed applications Ib 3Qthi March, 1984. 

A Arthur Young MbCMItoid MqcfM * Co., 

; iAk j; 

' Z-ILA Tiltphone: 01*831 7130 

:• :i : AriHUi^0iMMfe6l>llsridM6orw 


ROYAL NORTHERN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

IDA CARROLL RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

Applications are invited for the award of the Ida Carroll Research 
Fellowship for one year from September 1B84. 

This fellowship is valued al £3,500 end exists to enable postgraduate 
scholars or outstanding ability to undertake periods of advanced 
study "with a view to perfecting their skills and scholarship 1 '. 

Please apply lo: Dean of Postgraduate Studies, Royal Northern 
College of Music, 124 Oxford Road, Manchester M13 SRD. 
enclosing curriculum vitae and study proposals. 

Closing dale lor applications: 31 si March 1984 

(14231) 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 

JOHN DAVID STOUT 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
NEW ZEALAND 
CULTURAL STUDIES 
1984-5 

The Fellowship, now offered 
lor the first lime, has been funded 
Tor an initial throe year period by 
the Stout Trust. It has been cre- 
sted to foster research In New 
Zealand cultural studies by 

K rovldlna ths Fallow with full- 
mu opportunity to write within 
nn academic environment lor the 
yesr of the tenure. The Fellow- 
ship Is open to researchers In any 
ares or study relating to New Zea- 
land culture, but Is not Intended 
ta fund Iho writing or a novel, play 
or other literary work. Applicants 
should bo scholars of high stand- 
ing. either from within Now Zos- 
lsnd or ovorsesa. who have a 
particular project they wish to 
complete or Initiate. There Is no 
restriction on the occupation of 
applicants, and the Fellowship Is 
open to both university staff and 
others. 


Balerv within the range or 
NZSZ1.660- NZS34.3B7 depen- 
dent upon qualifications nnd 


Conditions or ApPDintmant end 
method of application are avail- 
able from the Secretary Goneral. 
Association of Commonwanlth 
Universities (Apptsb 36 Gordon 
Square, London WCIH OFF. or 
from the Administrative Assistant 
(Appointments), Personnel Of- 
fice. Victoria University of Well- 
ington, Private Dag, Wellington, 
New Zealand, with whom applica- 
tions close on 31 March 1984. H2 


University of Durham 

ISABEL FLECK 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 1984 

The Council or the Univer- 
sity or Durham Invites 
applications for the Isnbel 
Fleck neaenrch Followslilp 
from 1 October, 1984 prsudi 
later data as may be agreed, 
for a period of one year. 

Ths Isabel Flock Fellowship 
was established by Lord 
Fleck, In momory of his wjfa. 
It is Intended tp \ furUtor re- 
search Into English or Scottish 
mediaeval history up to c. 
A.D. 1400 by annbllng gradu- 
ates of the University of Du- 
rham to study at some place 
other than Durham or alas by 
enabling graduates of, other 
Universities to study in Du- 
rham. It is expected that Fol- 
lows will have had 
consldeable research experi- 
ence before appointment. 

The salary will be st on ap- 
propriate point within Ns- 

^f4o2?f?r6 r a i »? ftnBB ,A 

Applications (three capias), 
including the nemos of three 
referees, should be submitted 
not later than Monday 12 
March 19B4 to the Secretary 
of the Society of Folio we. Old 
Shire Hell, Durham DHl 3HP. 
rrom whom further partfeu 
lars may be obtained 


University of Oxford 
St Cross College 

ICL RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
FUNCTIONAL 
PROGRAMMING 

Applications are Invited for 
■ Junior Research Fellowship 
tenable at St Cross College, 
Oxford. Suitable condldatee 
should be under 32 years of 
age and will bo Interested In 
using techniques or functional 
and logic programming In 
eomo substantial aro of 
application. 

The post hue boon provided 
by the generous support of In- 
ternational Computers Lim- 
ited for an Initial porLod of 2 
years (with guotl prosper tn of 
renewal). 

Thu salary Is on thn Univer- 
sity Loi'luror flctlo I £7 .IDO to 
S3. 875, sccordlnn to noe). Ap- 

f il lent Ions, incliidlnn a curricu- 
lum vitae, outline of proposed 
research and tho names of two 
referoes. should bo sent by 31 
March 1984 to: 

The Master. St Cross Col- 
lege. Oxford 0X1 3LZ 
I For further details, contact 
R. 8. Bird. Oxford 1 0 8*3) 
54141, Ext. 2841- H2 


University of Exeter 

Department or Physics 

THEORETICAL POST- 
DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

Applications ore Invited for 
this post funded by SERC to 
study end develop theories for 


this post funded by SERC to 
study end develop theories for 
the velocity of dislocations In 
semi-conductors, 

The post le tenable from 1 
October 19B4 for one year in 
thn first Instance with the pos- 
sibility or renewal for two 
more years. Initial salary will 
be In ilia range £7,190 — 
£7.630 1 per annum. 

Applications together with 
the names of two referees 


should be sont to Dr R. Janes. 
Department of Physics, Uni- 
versity or Exeter, Exeter BX4 
4QL, by 30 April 1984. H2 


Polytechnic of Central 
London 

School of Computer Science 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Applicants ere Invited for 
the poet of Research Fellow In 
Computer Salancq, The field 
or research will fas in highly 
parallel computers. 

The appointment la for two 
eara, extendable to threo and 
II ba in tha ranao 
».B. inalu- 

.--lowanee. 

n forms from tha 

Office . PCL. 309 

| on wj R 

th March 

H8 


Y Arthur Young McClelland Moores ^ 
Fellowship 

University of Soutnamptori 

Department of Accounting and Management Science 
We sponsor a full time Fellowship In the Department of 
Accounting and Management 8clence of the University 


Polytechnics 


POLYTECHNIC OF THE SOUTH BANK 

Borough Road, London SE1 OAA 

FACULTY OF ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 
DEPARTMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
Grade V 

(Ref: ML01) Re-tdyerHMment 

AppiloHtUns are Invited for lha above pos t whloh H ie hoped to All as. 
soon as possible, Previous applicants for this poet ara encouraged 
to raflppjy.' 

Tha person appointed will ba responsible for a Department consis- 
ting of two Schools, eaoh with Its own Head of School, pho will ba 
responsible for much of the day-to-day ; management of staff; 
leaving the'post holder free to concentrate on |hq wider aapatts of 
language teaching and also on academic development generally 
: wlthfnjhB Faculty: . ; ■. . : 

Spiary. will be In the range: i ; /. ;■ ;■ 

£ 1 6,377 (< 4 V-C 1 8,078 per annum Inolu- 
sl va of London AllowNnce^ 

Iforther' particular* of the pbft and. application forme are. 
SyXble t£$ the Staffing oiflca.'Tel: pHlMfl, EW. 8MB/- 
■’ • - ■ * '“iiied to arrive no 


p Leicester Polytechnic 

Head of school of 
Industrial Design 

(Post No 62) 

Applications are invited from parsons with 
substantial relevant experience for the above 
post. The prime function of the person 
appointed will be the leadership of the School 
in its teaching, funding and research activities 
and to form links with industry and the 
professions. 

A successful candidate, male or female who 
meets the appropriate criteria may be granted 
the title of Professor in the Polytechnic. 

Head of school of 
Graphic Design 

(Post IMo 55) 

Applications are invited from persons with 
substantial relevant experience for the above 
post. The prime function of tho person 
appointed will be the leadership of the School 
in Sts teaching, fund raising anb research 
activities. Candidates from the fields of . 
Information Design or Design Marketing will 
especially be welcomed. 

A successful candidate, male or female who 
meets the appropriate criteria maybegranted 
the title of Professor in the Polytechnic. 

Salary for Post No 62 will be on the Head of 
Department (VI) scale £16,632 by 4 annual 
Increments to £18,327. 

Salary for Post No '55 will be on the Head of 
Department (V) scale £15,390 by 4 annual 
increments to £17,091 for a non -professorial 
appointment. Salary for a Professorial 
appointment will ba on the Head of 
Department (VIJ scale - £16,632 by 4 annual 
increments to £18,327. 

Application forme and further particulars 
are available from the Personnel Officer, 
Leicester Polytechnic, P.0. Box 143, 
Leicester LEI 9BH. Tel: (0533) 561551 
Ext. 2303. 

Closing date: 9th March, 19B4. 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES POLICY: 

Appl' cations are welcome from suitably qualified and/or 
experienced people regordlsss of race, ethnic origin, 
religion, sax. martial status or disability. 


Queen Margaret College 

EDINBURGH 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
NURSING 

Appfl cations are Invited tram suDabty qualified graduateNune* for the above post 
which becomes vacant 1 September 1BB4 upon the retirement ot dw present 
inwmbanLThe person appointed wii be ex pealed tolsad a loam of Nuraas In lha 
development and imptanentafion of a dagraa, post-registration and continuing 
education, courses In Nursing and wii ba expected to develop research and 
professional advancement programme* within the Deportment. 

Salary: £18,144 

Application forms and further particulars msy be obtained tromthe Soilage 
Saorttary, Queen Margaret Coirage, Clarwood Terrace, Edinburgh EH 12 
era. 

Closing date for applications: 8 March 1884 < 14281 ) 


POLYTECHNIC OF THE SdUDlBANK - 
Wandsworth Road, London SE1 OAA 
FACULTY OF THE BUILT ENVIRONMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF ESTATE .MANAGEMENT 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MANAGEMENT 

(Rah EM9) Re-adwsrtJsa<l 

Sons are taxied Iran people wfth upwoprisla academic nusMeaSpns h management!* 
bushes* studhs wllh rstavam leaching endwr professional wpartanw. 

ThaducoeuM candidate win join a small lsarn teaching Management onihs i MacPiopeity 

Development (Project Management) course, lha FeujSy'a 

atairtme, end the under* laduatadegres* In Eatsu Mansgemant, Economic* and 

T 0 *n Fleming. ... 

■ Salary Will bain the range: ^ ... 

El 1,870 (x 8}-£ 14,430 p« ennui) mdurive of London Allowance. 

Further pMiinihira of tha poet arui ■npUeatian form may ba obtained from Hja 
Staffing office. Tel: 01 -M* MW. ext. 2366, , 

Casing date tor receipt et oorhpfetad application feme wffl be 1 W» Mawh 18M^ 



Personal .; 


Appointments 
Wanted ; 


-.an 


NCBS ciotr 







Polytechnics continued 


Dundee College of Technology 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP 
IN LAW 

»*gr profession- 

fulfil a leadership role in W • be rc 9Y ired 10 

research in law. He/she wi M be^cnu iri a .^ ge s tcac ™ M S and 

ssitsssr ^^stassMsi i 

drpe^d^m^on^approVed^v^ou^e^n'enM'V'”' 1 ' 0 ' 'i 1 '"!’ 8 

SETS T C °V 

Dundee DDI i wf *« ,_l “ L-ollcge of Technology. Bell Street 

. h, »h M.«h »m!° ’" , ” m “"I **" 1 r °™ ** 5 S S 

• (142601 

Trent Polytechnic 

PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER IN wsRmon ADE 
MATHEMATICS IJ ES 8 Bl* 

£ffi9% E S74?n n n ) ORGAi^ATION 

The suecasaful iandkfate 

f-ssesar 

JSKfW experience and ft®' J" ft"? SMS 

wilJ be expected to take a odvonmee 1 wo,,w bB « n 

reading role In Ihe DBp 5r. l T. ont or 1 *bh 

ttss;:- 1 "" ^ c ™“qhade 

Engineering? applied to LEC^eWSylaw 

Application farms, to be vmffSSSSSR SfiSSL?. *>v» ■ 

returned by Fridav 23 rd , hiahar UBorm^SHM 1 Ln w. 

I March 1984, canle | 

££& wllh farther Mfln noportm^* of 

particulars from Ihe Management studio* 

Personnel Officer, 

Plymouth Polytechnic, 

PUBM, rCUS ' PIymou,h 

(142301 


FBCUltl '&t r u5rsf ,, “ ,on -' 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
AND LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 

idEftagif 

■jfigaaiBsaaagg.te 

. b!SSM»bFSEBK 

Study, directed tS*S l J/|2! 

~Mmm§ 

wRtcfi BT&"fSi ^StSatntm 

Ip^Isliss 


lec ™mr grade 

T J£S? nior 

I^CTURER in 

^licsector 

-MANAGEMENT 

find School ' "^“tional 

tKsrSS! 

anchor “Trillin'S Qr^St 


dnti« 1 frfS?»SRP t * od th “* sandl- 


men 

orsiup. a nd coura* operation. 


Heaif 

pllrtUo^ ro^:. dQ , ,Bl 18 «"d me- 




K;?i r “" ?, ““'™a5n n Jai; 
phjmcipal 

T ^jy^CTURERy 

“^ir 

design 

sSSSTafS'Tp'T 

ssMMS&aae 

lec £E 5 er grade 
„ imenior 

Txy C Jd£ CTIJR ER IN 

'S^g^S: 

£iaSl r ii/i P i n f!ff 1 Lecturer- 


■B (OflSa -yzSiasi o? 

idfrlmiiL 8 * "tumped id. 
id foolscej, Mvalopo fo 
f penith lAomin- 

i form.-Vl?oS?5*^S: 


pbaaibie. 


WBHl 

; number^y SSS) 


i - ffq 

■" GIty of London 
Polytechnic 

faculty OFFICER 


. r • H 

? 1 1 f.i 


IDngsion Polytechnic 

School of .Surveying 

FULL-TIME 

. :•: 

owsaa^c"™ -ns- 

i|ps 

I'll*®/ nSSBRi-i-'f#*!*:. 


foAlm 2 ra Invited 

tfMrif- 


^^&*SSSS(6 




JbajtaDglffl poet which 
°P p ortuntt|«a for * hB _ 

^S?”oSK ,, S ;r » J >’”« 




mm 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

Holllnaa Faculty 

f-.HSKC'rVi aI Hotel 
catering and Institutional 


lecturer ii in 
CATERING 
TECHNOLOGY 
(HO/130) 

fJ3L pl,ll S a,ion * irg Invited 

ota^Jjnn dU,,,H “ ,n £ n "Proprl- 

SSsSStp issMsss-'s 

*Sw? 'SS5 eaulVmant. ¥ h °e 

oulreSVo »5 PP h “ nt wf, I b " rn- 
quired to teach an past orodu- 

Sj5fom2 8 & r u7.. g fl S„ d d £[R h g; 

vSnt rasearth. undor,nJ ‘ B rele- 

q U ! n»® 8* wf Hi cms I bf^ subrt- 
Ee cturer™ 7ie !!° n tD Sf ' n ^ 

DeP IVo m n B o n m l ,c 0 a fHom8 

„}^CTKRERniN 
HOME ECONOMICS 
(REF HO/131) 

b^fflaar s -at 
Sj apA-E 



Royal Military CoUege 
of Science 

LIBRARIAN 

jJRBWttft 

posrt^adueio'lm^Ma^esMVl ’ 

gMjjmse^ 

^msbJSvS 

C?vfl?en'tBarh*i *" k,n 5 Dvor the 

develop* S!™VulrtS a to 
arrect?ve "hbrory'SSvVcwfVo 
■upport both teacWn^and r e® 


Y®_ WwBhBrt or the Library- 




mm§ 

eieTSSsT 

5:»-« 


Colleges of Higher 
Education 


LONDON BOROUGH OF HARROW 

harrow college of higher education 

ffi^CSK'rSSSSSSSK-- 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

, „ HEAD OF 

I THE SCHOOL OF SCIENCES 

(ASSOCIATE DEAN) 

■^^tee,tesss« 

pSSSSSr®" 

asr*-“- J! 85asaaax 

msSB&aSL" 

jasssssss^K 

U " - (14248) 

(Coilege of Higher -J 

"B-frV affiliated to 
the University of 
Leeds) 

City of Wakefield ' ’ * - 

Metropolitan 
District Council 
Bretton Hall 

'■T.'ijgair 

. Le eti™^ L ! SSSSrfit' Senior » «• . 





aisdasat-mitai'w 


ni|ulr«i 

rj Lecturer H/ 
Senior Lecturer In 

t°uri$m 

(Marketing) 




'Es&iassaifP. 


UR B ,8K 



NeneCollegeNorlhampion \ 


HEAD OF THE 
SCHOOL OF CHIROPODY 


ssftiSRi^- - »■* 

Senior Lcclurcr/Principal Lecturer (Btirnhani ^ h"! hf i ’S® ** 11 ^ 

Of Science at 0604 715000 for further^ ilnlh IM? i 
potential applicant* do (hi, s |„ cc fh" cSL L 

■ ! (Mai 


Bath College of Higher 
Education 
(incorporating Bath 
Academy ofArt) 
County of Avon 

SBSpi 

hSi Grada V!) Faculty (H Ur „- 


POST A FACULTY OF 
ART AND MUSIC 
POST B FACULTY OF 

t>««J DUCATI °N 
PgSTC FACULTY OF 
HOME ECONOMICS, 
SCIENCE AND 
HUMANITIES 

ipsi 

JW^i53 r aS3!ftW>a 


Derbyshire CoUege of 
Higher Educatfon 

POSTGRADUATE 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
IN GEOLOGY 

To Inveatlonta mataoiar. 
r,.VntUrt Ur c “f c ‘ a . 1 UoatB and 
DSn™'" 1 ln lhB NE 

Canclldnto* should hava a 

nootl hunimr* tleorte In Owl- 
'voultl bo expected to 
renlator for n higher desrM. 

£4! i 2°d«" ry SCU, ° ! £3 ’ 605 - 

Applicuilait forms and fur- 

LV»»ri. l ? l,r AUi! ,,l * rs rr ° m * hB 

■jhifllna Offlier, Uerbyahlre 
C-nllmiu nr flintier Education, 
KwftamcHd Hunt], Berbu pu 
ICJH. Uilnjihuno norby -irfsT, 

4U. to whom com- 

•V.’llT* 1 . r 9 rm " Mhotild bo re- 
M«rth t, ,H^. M ° nd0y - ,a fi 


Research 
& Studentships 


Heriot-Watt Univorsity 

fisssan& ar 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATESHIP 


RPpnflB 


KINCiSlON r 

POLYfECHNIC 
School of Ntctronlc EnginKring 
nntl Coiiipuirr Science 

RESEARCH 
COMPUTING OFFICER 

A pcisl |« available in a imaU RKaiti 
Rh'up in ihe (fchuo) working oa tke 
cumpuirr-afdril dejign of rngineeflng 
Vaienui. ’I he project Ii funded by tk 
ncicnce anil Rnalneerina Research 
t nuncil and is being canted oui Joiady 
1 with Imperial College, London, and die 
University of CaHfnjola, Beiketey. Tte 
perwn appointed will take pan In ike 
design and devclopmein of an advanced 
interactive design support environment 

Ut inn Ihn tAnl.lifWiw* •••nhlMl hpllhb 


mahea 6n odtobeV 

■nawf! 1 bafaruS. 


‘r« fu 

O^so 1 !, 


■cling as a Horbiailon io a VAX IWSJ. 
both running UNIX. An faiHiui hi 
computer-aiued design, mu-maddne 
interfaces, espetuliy 
inieractiiMi lecholqim, and ikir 
applies l Inn io cngureriai lyttem design. 
ia essential and experience in one or 
more of ihsta areas mnid be m 
advantage. 

Initial salary will ho in the range oiO/SI 
pa, iociuding London aflowincc- 
Appoinlmenl & ihe first instance mllbe 
for a period of up to 3 year*. Regfainim 
•of a higher degree wwld be eo«iuiii*d 
where iDoroonite. 


th e r Mrt leu la™ ! ■"«* 

From tha 8 taf/cif rtA. 0 v W. a bl ° 

ssassssHES^'^ 

orenco no. Is^u! <,uotln »gB^ 


RESEARCHER/S 

rt8^S?cheri°to H ^rk V!tBd ,or 

Folio wins Projects? r1 ^ on th * 

»ooL l m«c?aSlSm*f , ' ,,t * p,a ,or 

SffS* ra«“orHiu r ii, in th« atrI “ l 
■UrteKra of hydraM^ST 

'^afeSgjHUaj! 

'aS^S^saasds: 


where approprfele. 

Delaib ana eppiicetlon forme m» 
Academic Rstklry. Depi. AO, UngiW* 
Polytecfint. Penrhyn Road, Bagrtao 
npop Thames KT1 3EE. Tel; 01 - 
_ 1366 cat iflg. li tm . 


University of Aberdeen 

Department of Chemlatry 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 


M®" MSbMg 

<°B 0g} ^oq^TO g^Pjob 

ThirdWorldQuarteriy 
- 9®8EARCH 

assistant, • 



‘ i Salary', 1 depending 

•’ prlate placfnoL ■ 


Vi 




jkjsiie A-i^ -ii; 
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Research & Studentships continued 


The University of 
Manchester 

Department or Metallurgy 
and Materials Science 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

licetlane are invited Tor 
,,,„ „„ovb poet from suitably 
qualified materials eclonUfUa 
metallurgists or chemists I>. 
the above post In a three year 
proiect to study the produn 
Cion, evaluation arid utlllaa 
tlon of rerractory metal pro 
alloyed powders. The project 
Is sponsored by SERC In coop- 
eration with IMI Limited. Ex- 
perience In powder handling 
and procaaemg would be an 

S^Tt-. i n 9 , o l " , -^ ,,, 78?5 n J ?S 


(Superannuation) 

Applications including the 
names and addresses of two 
academic rafereos should ba 
sent as soon as possible to Dr. 

F-R. Bale, Department or 

Metallurgy and Materials Sci- 
ence. The University. Man- 
cheater Ml 3 9PL, from whom 
further details ere available. 

H 1 1 


Conservative 
Research Department 

seeks to appoint Immediately 

n 

HEAD OF ECONOMIC 
SECTION 

The post Involves supervi- 
sion of a email team, and 
direct rasponslblllty for the 
Department’s work on public 
expenditure, monetary mat- 
ters and general economics. 

A good degree In economics 
(a sought, together with defi- 
nite commitment to the Con- 
servative Parly. 

This post should be attrac- 
tive to a person with ■ de- 
veloping Interest in practical 
politics, preferably aged be- 
tween SB and 35. 

Salary In line with academic 
equivalents: flexible pension 
arrangements- 

Further particulars from 
Mr P. J. Cropper, Director, 
Conservative Research De- 
partment, 3S Smith Square. 
London 8VV1. HI 1 


Administration 


University of Aberdeen 

Health Economics 
Research Unit 

ECONOMIST: 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

A new post for a research 
fallow In the Health Econom- 
ics Research (Jnlt, which Is 
concerned with research, ad- 
vice. consultancy and teaching 
In health economics, la to be 
rilled during 1984. The paat 
will Involve consultancy work 
with the NHB and research 
and possibly teaching on verl- 
ous aspects of economics In 
health end health cere. Appli- 
cants must hold a good dagraa 
In economics, be experienced 
In applied research and pre- 
ferably but not necessarily 
have knowledge or health eco- 
nomics. The post la ror three 
years. Salary le In the range 
£6,SlO to £11.615 per annum 
with appropriate plarlnu- 
Further particulars end bp 
plication forme from the Sec- 
retary. The University, 
Aberdeen , with whom np- 
Ilcations (2 copies) 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


LONDON UNIVERSITY (Gold- 
smiths' College) oners attrac- 
tive self-contained flats and 
houses during Easter and Sum- 
mer Vacations. All are South or 
the River but within easy reach 
of Charing Crews. The rates are 
very reasonable. For farther 
information apply to: Estates 
end Service Ofrice, Gold- 
smiths' Cal lege , Low leham 
Way, SE1 4 flNW - Tel: 629 
71T1 Ext. 2319. HB4 

Escape to the 
Hebrides 

We orfer a range of 
orulses aboard Kylebnan to 
the Hebridean (elands end 
St. Kilda. Ideally eulted 
for all Intereate and egea. 
Please write or telephone 
far brochure. Hebridean 
Holidays, Harbour. Troon, 
Ayrshire. (0292) 3t6444. 

H24 


COUNCIL FOR 

NATIONAL ACADEMIC AWARDS 

Registrar for Arts and Humanities 
Registrar for Education 

Applications are Invited far the above posts which will become 
vacent on 1st May, 19B4. 

The Registrars will be responsible for the management and 
operation of units which are Involved In the work of validating 
couraes In arta and humanities and In education (mainly the 
Initial training and in-service training of teachers); for liaison 
with, and advice to, Institutions and other bodies and with 
Chairmen and members of the Boards and Panels Involved In 
this work. 

Candidates for the posts should be well qualified 
academically and/or professionally and should have 
appropriate teaching and/or academlo administrative 
experience. In addition experience of managing both staff and 
other resources is dealrabtB. 

The salary on appointment will be within the scale 
E16.377-C20.208 p.a. Including London Weighting. 


HIM nVBUl leVlIMVIl , 

applications giving detallB of qualifications ^ »iperience 
and the names of two referees should be submitted by 13th 
March, 1984. (142SBl 


NORTHERN COUNCIL FOR 
FURTHER EDUCATION 

SECRETARY 

The Councfl invites appfcatione for the post of Secretary consequent 
upon the retirement of the present Secretary on 30th September, 
1984. The successful applicant wifl be required to assume office on 
1st October, 1984. 

The Council Is one of ten Regional Advisory Councils In England and 
Wales and also has an examining function for a range of further 

educ a ti on courses. . 

Appfloants must be graduates with administrative experience at a 
high level In further and higher education: teaching and/or Industrial 
or commerdal experience are additional desirable quaifcatons, . 
The Cortdltlqna of Service will be those of the Joint Negotiating 
Committee far Chief Officers of Local Authorities. The salary w* be fn 
accordance w|ih the JNC scale at the minimum point for a population 
9h)Up of 1 56,000-260,000 together with the appropriate Increments . 
(oufrentfy El 8,867-8. x 2492-El 0,743). 

The postls pupenmnuabie and carries an essentia! user car 
alkhirence, , . 

Assistance wffl be given with r&-k)caflon expenses. 

Further oarticLdfira and f nrma rtf armfentinn frehiVnebia not IslBf than 


Department of Education and Science 

HM Inspectors of Schools 

Applications are Invited from men and women, preferably agod between 
35 and 45, for appointments as HM Inspectors. HMI Inspect educational 
Institutions as part ol both general and speclniisl assignments and 


Current vacancies are for specialists In: 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Home Economln: Ref 3/84 

Candidates should hava good specialist qualifications and substantial 
experience of teaching Home Economics In schools. Experience si a 
senior level In schools, or In teacher Paining or of advisory work would 
be an advantage. 

Music Ref 4/84 

Candidates should have a degree or an equivalent qualification In 
music. It is essential that they should have substantial experience of 
teaching music In schools; It would be an advantage to have had some 
experience of teaching music In multi-ethnic schools. Relevant experi- 
ence in teacher training Institutions or In the advisory service would be 
an additional advantage. 

Candidates with experience In indusbv or In careers other than educa- 
tion may apply, but It Is Important Dial they should normally hava 
completed at least 6 years leaching of the relevant subject. 

Those appointed will hava opportunities to take part with other HMI In 
work related to current developments such as the Lower Attaining 
Pupils Programme, Ihe Technical and Vocational Education Initiative, 
and the White Paper on Teaching Quality. 

FURTHER AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

Art and Deilgn: Rsf B/84 

Candidates should have good specialist qualifications and experience 
of teaching fine art, or photography, or film and television studies, or 
design, or graphics In further and higher education. Experience Is 
sought in tha teaching of these subjects ln single or combined subject 
degrees, DATED, ana In thB application of iheBs subjecta to the educa- 
tion of teachers and other professions. 

Builne&s and Management Studies: Ref 6/84 

Candidates should have academlo or professional qualifications In a 
major aspect of business or management studies. 

Teaching experience In a senior post in further or higher education Ib 
essential and experience of employment outside the education sBrvloe 
la desirable. For some of ihe vacancies e professional qualKloatlon in 
accounting or company secretaryship is desirable. Recent experience 
ol Introductory pre-vocational and adult retraining programme spon- 
sored by the M8C, the LEAs and other agencies will be an advantage. 

Economics: Ref 7/84 

Candidates should have good specialist quellilcallona, and experience 
ol teachlngeconomlcs and related disciplines In further and higher 
education. Experience Is sought In teaching the subject In single, Joint 
honours or combined subject dBgreeB, ana In the applications of this 
subject In business studies, and to the education of teachers and other 
professions. 

HIGHER EDUCATION AND TEACHER 
TRAINING 

Social Science: Ref 8/84 


Candidates should have aj 
varied ewerience of teach 
social administration. 


its quaftffoatfons and substantial and 
rfofogy, psychology, social policy or 


Experience la Bought in the teaching of the su 
Honours or combined subject degrees, and/or In 
subjecta to the education of teachers and other [ 

Humanities; Ref 8/84 


In single 

S [cation 
ns. 


luatiftoallons and substantial and 


varied experience In the teaming of English, History, Geography 
French or Drama In NghereduoaHon, ' ' 


combined subject degrees, or in the training of teachers 

Qualified teacher slatuB and experience of teaching In aohoofa would be 
additional qualifications for bo me of theas posts. 

Starting salary for all posts is within the range El 8,000-220,800 (higher 
In London). Relocation expenses ol up to £3,000 may be payable. 

Application forms to be returned as soon asposslble (and not later than 
8 March 1B84) may be obtained from Mr E. D, Foster. Department of 
Education and Sconce, Room 16/17, Elizabeth Housa^ York Road, 
London 8E1 7PH, telephone 01-928 9222, extension 2786 or 2237. 

Please quote the appropriate reference. 


THE NATIONAL MARRIAGE 
GUIDANCE COUNCIL 


SENIOR 

OFFICER 

on toe retirement of. the 
Head of Counselling to be 
responsible for Training 
and the oversight of toe 
Marriage Counselling Service 
provided by toB national network 
of Marriage Guidance CounoBs. 

Salary: £10,079-214, 503 

Further details from: 

Tha Administrative Officer . 
The National Marriage 
Guidance Council 
Herbert Gray College 
Little Church Street 
Rugby, Warwickshire CV21 3AP 
Tel: 0788 73241 

Closing data lor applications: 
26th March, 1984 

(14220) 


Property ■ 

L °H N aS?, N Bc^.. T JI BS ^ 

varied Blnbloa. 22ft Rdoeptlon 


University of Dundee 

ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY 

(PERSONNEL) 

Application* ara Invitad 
Irani candidate! with a de- 
gree or appropriate profaa- 
slonol qualification ror the 
above post. 



f UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 
STRATHCLYDE BUSINESS SCHOOL 
Master of Business Administration Programmes 

ADMINISTRATOR 

Applications are invited from Graduates, will) at least 3 years' experience 
in office administration, and experience In new office technology, for the 
recently created post of MBA Administrator (tenable (or 5 years In the first 
Instance). The successful candidate will be responsible ror the develop- 
ment and operation ol effective administration systems for Ihe MBA 
programmes. 

Salary on Range IA (£8,310 - £1 1,815 p.a.) for Administrative Stan. USS 
benefit. 

Application forma {quota S/B4) are available from Academic Staff 
Office, University of Strathclyde, McCanca Building, 18 Richmond 
Street, Glasgow Q1 1XO. Closing data for applications: 18 March 
1864. 

(14241 


TESTING SERVICES 
DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 

up to £1 4,000 West End 

Complimenting the team In aurlndus- 
irlal Training. Testing and Research 
Department. 

This additional post is for the develop- 
ment and promotion ol Industrial 
training and testing services which 
Include: 

- a consultancy service on achieve- 
ment measurement 

- the development of assessment 
materials including mulllplecholcs, 
written and practical tesla 

- the provision ol training courses in 
testing techniques. 

Applicants should: 

- have had several years experience 
In the development of achievement 
measures 

- have the ability to explain dearly 
the requirements of lest develop- 
ment to non-experts both in infor- 
mal di ecu salons and In lormal 
presentations and to prepare refer- 
ence materials tor their use 

- hold a degree, preferably in Psy- 
chology and have a working know- 
ledge ol statistics as applied to test 
theory 

- have e dynamic approach to mar- 
keting activities 

- ideally have had experience In en 
Industrial or commercial selling. 

For confidential application and fur- 
ther details contact Tha Personnel 
Officer. CHy & Guilds of London In- 
stitute. 76 Portland Place, London 
WIN 4AA or telephone 01 -580 3050.- 
(14266) 

^City+Guilds 


Colleges of FE 

Gloucestershire 

CoUege of Arts & 
Technology 

Department of Town 
and 

Country Plannlnn — 
Oxstall* 

Cainpua 

POST NO: 473U007 

LECTURER II 
POST NO: 473U0I0 
SENIOR LECTURER 

Application* are Invited 
for two pnata available ror a 
rixori period or four taring, 
(ram April 1 084 until July 
1985, to tench on the DA 
(Hone) Town 6 Country 
Planning. Couraa. the final 
Intake of which was admit- 
ted in September 19 S3. At 
least one Of the persona ap- 
pointed should be | 
qualified planner having 
had meant experience (n 


6 tanning practice, prefera- 
ly In focal or rural plan- 
ning- Prevloua experience 


or teaching et degree level 
will be en advantage for one 
of the posts. Concern (or 
the academic and personal 
welfare of student* Is essen- 
Hal. Both the appolntod 
persona will have a full 
range of teaching duties in- 
cluding tha supervision of 
practical work. 

Application forms end fur- 
ther details available from: 

Administrative Officer 

(Starling), Oloa. CAT; Ox- 
s tails Lane: Gloucester OL3 
9HW. S. A-E. Pleaae. H7 

Tutors in all Subjects 

Tutors In all subjecta 
needed by large tutorial 
organisation In Oxford 
area. Must ba very experi- 
enced with G.C.E. 'A' and 
•O' level retake students, 
able to offer either Individ- 
ual or group tuition (both on 
advantage). - 

Tutors able to work rrom 
their own home with one or 
two students at a time are or 
particular i Merest. 

Wo can offer challenging 
students, excellent feotlltles 
and high rates of payment. 

Please apply In wriUno, en- 
clase^£ora plate C. V. to Ho^ 


Overseas 


THE DESIGNATED SCHOOLS BOARD 
Malawi 

Applications are Invited for the poet of:- 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY TO THE 
DESIGNATED SCH00LSB0ARD 

The post entails overall supenriaton of toe administration of the Secre- 
tariat, organisation of Ihe appointment of teaching and aOnlnteiralfve 
staff within toe schools, end keeping a close relationship with the 
Ministry of Education and Culture, and Ihe Heed masters of the five 
schools (4 Primary end I Secondary) administered by toe Board. 
AppHoenta should be over 40 year* of age and have quatiffeetione and 
experience in at least one of the following flaUa:- 

(a) Education, Educational administration or related experience. . 

(b) Business administration, l.e. have held a senior post In Commerce 
or managed a business. 

A knowledge ol accountancy would be an advaniage but la not 
essential: 

Salary will be In the region of MK20.000 per year according to qualfica-- 
Von and experience. Appointment on contract Indudea terminal gratuity 
and leave pay. 

Application should he addressed to; 

The Chairman of Ihe General Purposes Committee 
Designated 8ohoois Board 
P.O. Box Bags, Limbs, Malawi 

(14223) 


AUSTRALIA 

Hi ri 

Department of Fins Art 



ThaD*p6rtmantoffaredegrMoouri«top^n^fiiidix^prtnHnaWngL 

Further Information oan M obtained by writimto Mr D.R. Clarks, Daw, 
FaciUty qf Ait, or by tetephonlnfl (03) 341 23 IB. 

Salary: SA48.841 per annum: 


>1.1 i l. * - «• : i l, ■ 
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Polytech ii 


Applications 
ally qualified 
fulfil a Jeade; 
research in la 
course dcvclc 
and diploma 
Salary scale: 
dependent ur 
twice toward 
Further parti 
Personnel Of 
Dundee DDI 
by 9th March 


PRINf 

LECTUF 

MATHEI 

(Applied to 1 

£12,519-1 

The success/ 
will have apa 
res Bare h/lndu 
‘sschlngexpi 
will be expect 
leading role l< 

' development 
and research 
Mathematics 
Engineering. 
Application fo 
relumed by F 
March 1984 . 
obtained with 
particulars fre 
Personnel Of 
Plymouth Pol 
Drake Circus 
PL 4 8 AA. 


Newcastlo : 
Polytc 


Faculty of 1 


enporc 

rtO’Bdvei 


COMMONWEALTH SCHOOLS COMMISSION 

Cunfculuin Development Centre 

Canbeira 

DIRECTOR 

(Curriculum Development) 

^Australian Government hn «r m , 


Cu^l| an s °^ r The?l-a n 8lSblfJh^ P0rt 

Curriculum Development Centre will work in 
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Overseas continued 

UNIVERSITY OF CAPE 





Posts 

overseas 

China 


.KSWw ^ , 3*TO«5SSBSW Senior Lecturers a 
'I In English sea For 

-tunive™i«ies-^ 
Training Institutes 

,uVi " "*’» «»«» 1 -o.ih ill,. i ftrM V)SSe « fJ ' "■fiS provincial centres 


Senior Lecturers and Lecturers 
In English as a Foreign Language 
at Universities and Teacher 


Is m pSS» Training Institutes In Peking and 

HMfiif rum i„ ii. !,! 1H ‘ 4SI6 '» foi bmK!£ provincial centres 


qualified leuow,.*. Duties! Teams of 2 or 3 lecturers engaged In 

Sninnllnics r.Jn S,‘JI i tii,' ’iV*, fiP 0 * "SuSSf- P^ojoc 18 *° Provide language fmprovemenl and 
Piptereiiro Is «n„ 1' dwJJS ' methodology classes lor Chinaae secondary and 

tarwnriivp.li uiMti wfl,iLiMh,\J tertiafylevel tea chers; E AP and shirty skills 
dejiujiiiwni 0 ‘ JMh8t ippiojifl(irir w ■ Instruction for postgraduatss. Some senior posts 

Auiriic uihuis iitnsi i,„i u jn Will Indude leachlngof appHedllnguistira. syllabus 

iMOiifth L'lDgidrnino in * daslfln«nd materials production. 

nu.nos.,1 in n ichura *r.,”nihoiinr «fi^ ,,teu ^ rt ^^ dhwlilloBflonsi Candidates must be British 


ViT ; V ‘ 'ciiipcj *n,vn iho Unrwuflvn 

"* “>*"««* 15 «‘' r disritniuioro in qi oJ 
groundi ol svi wgfcn WCB 


onfitote* design and materials production, 
ffl - Qualllloetlonsi Candidates must be British 
isotulQjtt'.' citizens, holding a first degree in Engiishoroiher 
Modem Language, postgraduate TEFL * 

qualification, minimum B years’ relevant TEFL 


upon Which I|>0 successful qualification, minimum B years’ relevant TEF 

up mat <fu?;« mo rifliit.'o omj cun' rL experience for Senior Lecturers and 2 years’ 

• tpww oicums-onces 0 r wrt H38* ,Mll *i l . experience for Lecturers. 


' 01 twch ConURJalg - 

fShjra Bug Rondcbc>tch 

rrsi round c .f t M u;a inSlSJ 

Augail I-JS4 e f-:r& 

? »•-*/ 


I 1I11 „. f ; acu Hy Members for 
MU TAH UNIVERSITY- JORDffl 

WJIM Inn to iowinji liun 'v.Urrrv) 

1. Assistant Professor -Engl 

kuK?mKj fl J 7,,f V« T JIMU8 trt relenniuap 

2. Assistant Professor -Physte 

jrr -»a .if m.uvan} nn .-ui*. iy ( U(M r(., W j 

3. Assistant Profesaor- 
Mechenical Engineering 

, r,ll ‘ |l " *w-w«i.ii ,s««vko" W» 

4. Assistant Professor- 

Mathematics 

OUMIamini PhO tu uiwta'fmi i 

Ffvs years of Uu\«jg.ry tesefuitg 

11 - ri.Mawrtej 

on post Quaifcaaon osjonenca Bene* 15 ' 
■»aai saourity. h«j,rh and fct« msurwcd and free 1*4*1 

5076, Mu-lab Uisw c Mu, A/wnan Jordan 


Selaryi Yuan 600-700 per month plus annual 
Sterling subsidy of E6.202-E5.4ia (3.00 Yuen 
»£t). 

BanafHei Free eccommodatlon, airfares, 
Installation grant, superannuation contribution. 
Contraoti One year (renewable) from September 
1 684, guaranteed by the British Council. 

Closing data for applications! 1 6 March 
1984. 

Keforonooi 84B 1-10TH. 

Czechoslovakia 

3 Lecturers in English to teach in 
the English Departments of: 
Charles University, Prague 
Comenlus University, Bratislava 
Palacky University, Olomouc 

butlasi To teach English as a foreign language to 
Czechoslovakian undergraduates, IB-22 years. 
Qua IHleationei Candidates must be British 
nationals, between 2B-40 with a British Arts degree, 
preferably In English or Modem Languages, and a 
diploma or equivalent qualification In TEFL At least 
two years! relevant teaohlng experience is essential. 
Single candidates ere preferred and some 


knowledge ol a Slav language VOB 

would be an advantage. For 
Olomouc, an Interest in philosophy 
Isdeslrebte. ^ 

Salary 1 2,000 Crownsper month, minimum, paid ' 
locally(£1 = 1 8.35 Kcs.) Sterling subsidy E4, 188 pa 
paid In Britain. 

Bcnefltei Free accommodation, superannuation 
contribution, return fareB, baggage. 

Contract i One year local contract renewable 
starting September 1 984. 

Reference! 84 B 37-39TH. 

Hungary 

2 Lecturers In English for 
Eotvos Lorand University, 
Budapest 

Kossuth Laj 08 University, 
Debrecen 

Dutleei To teach English as a foreign language to 
Hungarian undergraduates, 18-22 years. 
QuelHIoatlonai Candidates must be British 
nationals, between 25-35, with a British degree In 
English ora Modem Language plus a diploma or 
equivalent qualification in lha Teaching of English as 
a Foreign Language and a mlnimumof 6 years' 
teaching experience for Budapest end two years for 
Debrecen. Single candidates are preferred. An MA In 
Linguistics or related subject la UBeful. 

8alary> 4.400-5,1 00 forints per month, tax free, 
paid locally. (£1 - 63.86 forints). Sterling subsidy 
£4,188 pa paid In Britain. 

Bend Itei Free accommodation, superannuation 
contribution, return fares, baggage. 

Contraoti One year fooal contract, renewable, 
starting September 1 984. 

Referanovi 84 B 34-35T. 

For further details and an applloatlon form, 
please write, quoting the post reference number 
to: Overseas Educational Appointments 
Department, TTib British Council, 60-91 
Tottenham Court Road, London W1 P ODT. 


General Vacancies 

^MEmCA^NSm^ 
FOR FOREIGN 
STUDY (AIFS) 

ASSISTANT 
DEAN OF 
STUDENTS 

. Interesting, rewarding job 
looking after American stu- 
dents studying In London. 

- Pastoral and organisational 
Iskltla essential. 

8alary £5,000 plus accom- 
:modaUon and meals, plus 
■ nine weeks holiday. 

, Applicants should be avail- 
' iebie by June 1 or August 
: 16th, Apply In writing with 
o,v. to: 

Anne Waters, AIFS 
37 Queena Gate 
London 8W7 6HR 
.Tel: 01-881 2733. (14265) 


© MITCHELL 

COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 
AUSTRALIA 

Mitchell College al Bathurst, NSW, 210 km west of Sydney is a 
multidisciplinary institution offering over 30 courses oi study to 
postgraduate levels to over 6000 students. Short courses, 
research and consulting activities are also undertaken. 


DEAN 




Ajhiversities contd 


WMiTrl 


m UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
Chair In the 
Social Services 


r Invited for a Chair 

j W thp Sodal Sdencea wirh tpecial 
I'rf-.rWereore to the application ofsocial 
f ^ychology/tociology. The Depart- 
I SKP*iy®«rtakes undergraduate 
f /W^P^fgraduate teaching in soci- 




MsMirertftcfliMttg* 


f , SrfS*i2 ld> 1 1 psychology and social 
• • R" 2^r ,U L r8,lon 1 *® wgsged in a 
’ W-Xi£ research activities, 

\ 4 ; Ef W of an applied nature, 
if'.; - i^'Ml»pi«SOTo!soctaadniih- 
Sell ’iijfcfla? 0 i P? 8 * ®4d candidates for 
post should be willing 

J‘1 ' ?^ er Jc^dcrahipaiid 

. A'i 7 ««lologbta and social 


SCHOOL OF NURSING AND 
HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 

This position has been created as part ol the College's 
commitment to basic nurse education and the introduction of a 
Diploma In Applied Science (Nursing) couree In 1985. The 
existing Diploma In Health Administration will also be offered. 
The Dean will establish the baric nurse education course, 
direct the Diploma In Health Administration course and ensure 
the effective academic and administrative functioning of ihe 
School. ThlB will Include membership of various committees 
and the development of relationships with the Health Industiy 
and related organisations. 

Applicants should be qualified at post-graduate level In 
Nursing and/or Health Administration. Experience in tertiary 
level teaching and management experience will be well 
regarded. 

DEAN 

SCHOOL OF COMMUNICATION 
AND LIBERAL STUDIES 

This School otters live courses — Bachelor of Arts In 
Communication (Journalism, Public Relations and Theatre/ 
Media strands), Bachelor of Arts In Liberal Studies, Associate 
Diploma In Creative Arts (Visual Arts, Murio and Recreation 
strands) and Associate Diploma in Arts. The School has 30 
staff. 

Teaching facilities inciuds an FM Radio Station (2MCE-FM), a 
colour television studio, the Uttie Theatre and various other 
studios. 

The Dean will ensure the effective academic and administrat- 
ive functioning of the, School, encourage and develop entre- 
preneurial BCtMty, participate as a member of College Com- 
mittees, and maintain close relationships with industry. 
Applicants should have strong academic qualifications and 
expertise In at least one ofthe disciplines offered by the 


**cr* not toW**** 


ywHiiueu hub me 

*3 ajS??** acHln R <*■* 6lh April 

/ Ukatrikiiv 


ISoriJsxperience In tertiary level teaching and management 
experience wftl be well regarded. 

Further Information: Dr Wayne Clarke. Deputy Principal — 
(083)332317. . • ' . 

Anointments will be offered for 4 years as Dean (salary 

APPLICATIONS Including names and addresses of three (3) 
referees should be sent fo: 

The Registrar (Staff Appointments) 

. Mttohon College ol Advanced Education 
Bathurst NSW 2765 Australia 

.by March 30, 1984. ; . <6072 ^, 


Secondary 

Education 


Colleges of 
Technology 


Education Committee 


The Incorporated Freeh cl 
Educational Institute, 
Roehampton, London, 
S.W.I5, 

The Governing Body invite 
applications for the post of: 

HEAD OF 
IBSTOCK PLACE 
SCHOOL 

The post will become vacant on 
1st September, 1984. There are 
presently 300 children in (he age 
range 3 to 16 years attending the 
coeducational school. 

Applicants should be university 
graduates. Salary according to 
qualified Head Teacher Group 6 
plus London Allowance (Inner 
Area). Residential accom- 
modation negotiable. 

Further details will be sent on 
request to the Secretary, The 
Incorporated Froobel Educa- 
tional Institute, ‘Templeton*, 
118 Priory Lane, London, 

SW,S5JW ’ (14244) 


NORTH-WEST KENT COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

Head of Mechanical 
Technology Grade 3 

Applications are invited far tha post of Head of Department of 
Mechanical Technology at Grade 3. Tha person appointed will 
have sound industrial and teaching sxperiance, a degree or 
equivalent qualification and an interest In developing education 
and training appropriate to modern mechanical engineering 
practice with a proper regard to computer applications and 
electro-mechanical developments. At present trie department 
provides technicians courses up to and Including HTEC. 
Further details and forma of application can be obtained 
from 

The Principal 

North West Kent College of Technology 
Mlakln Road, Dartfora, Kent DAI 2L0 
Tel: Dartfcrd 25471. 


KENT® 


(14249) 


COUNTY 

COUNCIL 


THE TIMES 
S UTTEEMENTS 

RE PRINT 


Leverhulme Report 

A four-page edited version of the final report of 
the programme . First published i n the THES 
27th May, 1983. 

Price 25p. 

Information Technology 

An eight-page report on the latest developments 
of IX in pur universities, polytechnics and 
colleges. First published in the THES 17th June, 
1983. Price 80p. 

Education & Training for 
Employment 

A further report on this very important area of 
education examines developments which have 
taken place since last year. First published in the 
THES 1st July, 1983. Price 70p. 

AH prices include postage and packing within the UK, 
but not hanef delivery or tied Star delivery. 

Enquiries about other reprints 
available should be sent to 
Linda Bartlett at the address below. 

' Xelepbone: 01-253 3000* 


Please send me the following reprints: 


Leverhulme -7 price 25p each 

□ 

Information Technology — price 8 Op each 

□ 

Education & Training for Employment — price 7 Op 

□ 






I enclose my cheque/postal order (no cash please) made payable to 
Times Newspapers, Limited tlie sum of 

Slgne^....J,i.....' — 

Please send this coupon to:, 

Frances Goddard 
The Times Supplement 
' Priory House 
St John’s Lane 

Lond^oqEClftl ^ ; . * ( "* f y\ \v 


























